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THE GREAT WINTER BISON HUNT ON THE YELLOW- 
” STONE IN 1881-2. 


BY A. H. HERSEY. 


The bison, once the most common as it was the 
noblest of the game animals of both Europe and 
America, has, within the last decade, become almost 
entirely extinct. In Europe, the encroachmentsof the 
slowly extending settlements upon the wild glades 
and wood lands, which were at one time the haunts 
of great herds, has gradually dispossessed and deci- 
mated them, until only a few are to be found in the 
forests of Moldavia, Wallachia, Lithuania and the 





with moss and a species of swamp grass, afforded it 
ample and nutritious pasturage. Thence it passed, 
in the winter months, south to the Rio-Grande, the 
whole width of the area between these points, extend- 
ing from the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains to 
the Alleghanies, being in turn visited by the mighty 
herds. 

When the continent of North America was dis- 
covered, it is believed that 300,000 Indians belonging 
to various tribes, subsisted almost entirely upon the 
bison, which they hunted with bows and arrows and 
spears, and other rude implements of the savage 
chase. 





The vast herds, which until as late as 1881, still 
covered a large part of Western North America, 
has vanished so completely, that it may now be safely 
said, that not 300 bison can be found anywhere upon 
the continent. Indeed a commission, representing 
the Smithsonian Institution, which was sent forth 
three years ago to secure specimens for preservation, 
was enabled to obtain less than forty in a careful 
hunt lasting many weeks, and extending over an ex- 
tensive district of territory formerly much frequented 
by them. 

What have been the causes of this surprising 
result? 

















“THE GAME DOWN, THE WORK OF THE SKINNERS BEGAN.” 


Caucasus, and a little band said to number only 
about 800, which exists in the timber clad districts of 
Bialswieze in Russia, under the protection of the 
emperor, The American bison (Bos-Americanus) 
often improperly called the buffalo, the only animal 
of the ox species indigenous to America, except the 
musk ox of the sub-arctic regions, formerly ranged 
as far north as latitude sixty-three or sixty-four de- 
grees, in the vicinity of Great Martin Lake, where 
vast_morasses or ‘‘muskegs” abounded, which, clad 





‘*Pen-mican,” which constituted almost the only 
winter food of the Northern tribes, was made from 
their flesh, which dried and cut fine was enclosed in 
*‘par-flesh” (rawhide) sacks, in compact and conve- 
nient form for transportation either upon the backs 
of snow-shoers or upon dog sledges. This was still 
made in large quantities until a few years ago, 
throughout the region occupied by the Hudson Bay 
Company, and was much used by the fur traders 
during their long and toilsome winter sledge journeys. 





It fell to the lot of the writer to be commissioned to 
visit the so-called ‘‘buffalo range” lying between the 
Yellowstone and Missouri rivers, during the winter 
of 1881-2, for the purpose of purchasing hides and 
peltries, and the following history of the facts which 
fell under his observation at that time, may serve to 
enlighten those to whom the sudden disappearance 
of the buffalo has been one of the mysteries attending 
the wondrous story of the peopling of our Western 
“deserts.” The region indicated is a wide reach of 
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irregular mesa or plateau, such as everywhere con- 
stitutes the dividing line between the rocky domes of 
the mountain chains and the monotonous sweep of 
the plains, and which from the Alaskan valleys to 
the Cordilleras, became the last haunt of the buffalo, 
driven as it was by advancing civilization to the very 
feet of the great continental range. 

1t was, throughout about half its surface, richly car- 
peted with that most succulent of the steppe grasses 
that have lent romance and fame to the succeeding 
cattle ranges, and was watered by rivers, which at 
wide intervals, had carven their channels in deep 
gorges throughout its area. These streams rarely 
gave growth to timber, save in a few instances where 
stunted cottonwoods struggled for existence near 
their niggard courses, which sometimes for months 
were unwatered save by passing rains. 

In ordinary winters the migration of the buffalo 
along this belt of unbroken and unsettled pasture 
lands, was usually rapid enough to escape the late 
northers, which swept across them with their biting 
blasts and drifting snows, but during the season re- 
ferred to, the weather was exceptionally cold, deep 
snows fell in November, which gradually accumulated 
in repeated storms as the winter advanced, burying 
the grass under great heaps, and the icy winds sweep- 
ing down, unimpeded from the pole, drove the herds 
into such shelter as the cut banks of the rivers 
afforded, thereby arresting the rate of their progress 
toward the more genial regions of the South. They 
thus remained in the country watered by the two 
great rivers mentioned, and were systematically 
hanted to extermination. From the North, as their 
migration began, they were followed by roving bands 
of white hunters, half-breeds and Indians, vast num- 
bers of them being met and slain as they passed the 
gauntlet along the Missouri, and reaching the Yellow- 
stone, they were met with a merciless leaden hail, 
from which few of the poor old monarchs escaped to 
return to their summer haunts with the coming of the 
spring. 

The permanent occupation of the country by the 
army, after the dispossession of the Sioux which fol- 
lowed the tragic campaign of the Little Horn, and the 
military necessity which led to the slaughter of many 
buffaloes for the temporary subsistence of the troops 
in the field, had attracted attention to the profits 
which were possible to the hunter among the great 
herds roaming the wide, unexplored regions, hitherto 
sacred only to the savages, and buffalo hunting had 
thus developed into a great and important industry. 
It has been said that the Government, through Gen. 
Miles, secretly encouraged the extermination of the 
buffalo by the license given to the soldiery, the per- 
manent conquest of the savages thereby, justifying 
the ‘‘military necessity.” 

The hunt had continued without interruption for 
several years previous to the winter in question, 
but it then reached its culmination, a cordon of 
camps extending from the Sweet Grass to Powder 
River on the Yellowstone, a stretch of more than 200 
miles, and from the mouth of the Marias to the Mus- 
selshell along the Missouri a distance nearly as great. 

Reliable information seems to prove, that not less 
than $250,000 was paid in 1882 in less than five 
months, to the hunters within the district described, 
for hides, furs and peltries, of which the buffaloes 
supplied fully nine tenths. 

Raw hides, such as were suitable to be converted 
into robes, usually those of cows and young bulls, 
commanded $8 to $10 each in the Eastern markets, 
and the inferior or coarser ones, chiefly valuable for 
leather, were worth from $3 to $5 each upon the ground. 

The hunters lodges were of the rudest construction, 
generally consisting of caves dug into the ‘‘cut” banks 
of the rivers, with a southern exposure, and lined, 
floored and planked with hides. 

. Little log or pole ‘‘corrals” were constructed for 
the protection of the hay, and rude stables for the 
horses used in the business of the hunt, were built 
upon the same plan as the dwelling, and with supply 
of fire wood hauled from the rivers, the hunter was 
methodically prepared for the campaign. 





Lead was bought by the ton at Miles City and 
powder by the hundred pounds. Salt for the preser- 
vation of the hides was purchased in barrel lots, and 
the supplies for the many camps reached sums 
amounting to thousands of dollars. The Sharp’s 
sixteen-pound gun was the favorite on the range, the 
army needle gun, the Winchester and Remington, 
not reaching far enough or carrying lead enough to 
do satisfactory execution. The hunter usually en- 
deavored to secure a ‘‘stand,” which was done in the 
following manner: 

Stealthly approaching the unsuspecting ‘‘band” 
upon the leeward side, until within shooting distance, 
he concealed himself behind some projecting rock or 
bush, and then picked them off with his long range 
gun at his ease. Little alarm was usually occasioned 
by the report of the gun, but at times some animal of 
the herd would take fright, and then it was the busi- 
ness of the merciless sharp-shooter to bring him down, 
before he could run and thus ‘‘stampede” the herd. 

The game down, the work of the skinners began, 
which must be done quickly, as the intense cold soon 
froze the carcasses and thus rendered it impossible to 
remove the hide. Hunters sometimes when shooting 
at nightfall, wounded the poor animals mortally, so 
that life might linger until the next day, and the 
animal thus be skinned. This to their credit, be it 
said, was not a common practice. As the hides were 
removed they were salted and rolled compactly, 
though some hunters spread them at full size and 
allowed them to freeze upon the snow. They were 
afterwards transported by wagons to the river banks, 
whence they were loaded upon the steamers, in the 
summer. The task of skinning an old bull was not 
an easy one. Upon the neck and shoulders the hide 
often attained a thickness of nearly or quite an inch, 
and this filled at the roots of the hair with sand, from 
the creatures habit of rolling in wallows, rapidly took 
the edge from the finest steel. Knife rasps such as are 
used by the keepers of the meat stalls in the markets, 
were attached to every skinner’s belt, while a small 
portable grindstone was usually taken into the field. 

In the bodies of patriarchal bulls, buried within 
the cellular tissue of the hides or in the muscles where 
nature had formed ‘‘cysts” around them, were often 
found several bullets, some of them flattened quite 
out, others preserving their original forms. 

These were of every kind and time, some of them 
belonging to the age of the Hudson Bay ‘‘fusee,”’ 
showing the advanced age to which the animal some- 
times attained, as well as the ordeal of fire through 
which he had passed, since the days of Louis & Clark 
and Sir George Gore. 

Skinners received from $75 to $100 per month and 
board, and very faithfully earned their pay. Some- 
times an extra “‘kiliing’” kept them out until after 
night, and with the thermometer at twenty to thirty 
degrees below zero, and storms sometimes raging, one 
may easily imagine their lines not to have been cast 
in the pleasantest places. Choice portions of the 
meat were generally removed from the carcasses, 
which were salted or ‘‘jerked” and sold in the settle- 
ments at two or three cents per pound. At some 
camps the hams were salted and smoked and exported 
by the boats to the ‘‘States,” where they were sold at 
very remunerative prices. 

The work of single hunters may serve best to show 
the extent of the slaughter in this remarkable chase. 

A Kansan contracted to furnish 1,800 hides in three 
months, and accomplished it single handed. He kept 
four skinners constantly at work, and it was said that 
this remarkable feat was performed with less than 
8,000 bullets. Other notable instances might be given, 
in which even greater numbers fell under one rifle. 

Laws prohibiting the hunting of buffalo for the hides 
only, were passed by Congress a few years ago, but 
too late to prevent its wholesale destruction and final 
extinction. The Governmental protection and vigi- 
lance is now confined to the remnant of a once large 
herd in the Yellowstone National Park, numbering 
about 100, but notwithstanding the presence of a 
military guard, one of these falls now and then be- 
neath the clandestine bullet of the dude tourist. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


It is said that Senator Evarts, Chauncey M. Depew 
and Robert G. Ingersoll never take any exercise, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, yet they are all vigor- 
ous men. 


*_* 
* 


A new explanation of short-sightedness comes from 
Breslau, Germany. Dr. Forster, the director of the 
Ophthalmic University there, declares that in 300 
cases that he has studied the pressure of tight collars 
upon the muscles of the neck has so disturbed the 
circulation of the biood as to affect the eyesight. 

he hd 

Noting the fact that in Spitzenbergen the longest 
day lasts three and a half months, the Minneapolis 
Tribune suggests that it would be an elysium at that 
time of year for eight hour men, giving them eight 
hours for work and ninety-seven for rest, sleep, men- 
tal improvement and social enjoyment. 


*_* 
* 


It is declared to be a fact that Iowa now has a 
greater number of trees than when first settled. In 
his report to the State Agricultural Society, Secretary 
Shaffer says: “Iowa has 2,300,000 acres of wood 
land, all of which is embraced ins farms, yet she is 
dependent for her supply of lumber upon the pine 
forests of the North.” 

** 

One of the oddest typographical errors ever made 
in Boston was in a book published by the firm of 
Crocker & Brewster which has just been brought to 
public attention by the death of Mr. Brewster. It 
was one of the sermons of Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, 
the great orthodox divine. The Doctor quoted the 
scripture text—‘‘Cut him down. Why cumbereth 
he the ground?” The intelligent compositor put it 
in type: ‘‘Cut him down, like a cucumber, to the 
ground.” 

** 

‘*The coal field in the Dakotas and Montana is in- 
exhaustible and will supply a nation,” said Major 
Powell of the geological survey, before the Senate 
committee on irrigation. He did not go into particu- 
lars as to the most feasible methods of irrigating the 
arid lands of the country, but in a general way he 
pointed out the possible benefits that would follow if 
a scheme of supplying water to the millions of acres 
were put in successful operation. He spoke briefly 
on the artesian well system, and expressed the opinion 
that in the Dakotas this might be the solution of the 
irrigation problem. 

xs 

Somebody of an ingenious turn of mind gives us 
the metric system, ‘‘not in a nutshell,” but in a 
nickel. It is claimed that our nickel five-cent piece 
holds the key to the linear measures and weights. 
The diameter of this coin is two centimetres, and its 
weight is five grammes. Five of them placed in a 
row will, of course, give the length of the decimetre, 
and two of them will weigh a decagramme. As the 
kiloliter is a cubic metre, the key to the measures of 
length, it is also the key to the measures of capacity. 
Any person, therefore, who is fortunate enough to 
own a five-cent nickel may carry in his pocket the en- 
tire metric system of weights and measures. 


The superstitious belief “that human beings should 
sleep with thelr heads toward the north is now 
believed to be based upon a scientific principle. The 
French Academy of Science has made experiments 
upon the body of a guillotined man, which go to 
prove that each human body is in itself an electric 
battery, one electrode being represented by the head 
and the other by the feet. The body of the subject 
upon which experiments were made was taken imme- 
diately after death and was placed upon a pivot free 
to move in any direction. After some vaciliation 
the head portion turned toward the north, the pivot- 
board then remaining stationery. One of the pro- 
fessors turned it half way round, but it soon regained 
a position with the head-piece to the north, and the 
same results were repeatedly obtained until organic 
movement ceasep. 
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MOUNT TACOMA’S SUPREMACY. 


In an article on our mountain peaks in the New 
York Tribune, Mr. Israel C. Russell compares the 
various high mountains of the United States with one 
another and shows that Tacoma is the grandest of all. 
The elevation of a mountain peak, he says ‘‘ may be 
considered either as to the height of its summit above 
the sea, or as to the height of the mountain proper 
above the country, as_its ‘‘elevation” as commonly 
understood, while the latter for convenience may be 
termed its ‘‘ visual height.” Altitudes above the sea, 
and not above a mountain base, are used, by geog- 
raphers in the prosaic comparison of elevations, but 
visual heights alone appeal to the artistic and poetic 
sides of our natures.”” And he adds, ‘‘no compari- 
son of mountains is just that does not consider their 
elevation above adjacent valleys and plateaus, as well 
as their altitudes above the sea,” 

The difference between the actual and visual 
height of the high peaks along the east face of 
the Rocky Mountains is, in general, about 6,000 
feet. So while Mount Harvard, in Colerado, 
the highest peak among the Rocky Mountains, 
is 14,452 above the sea, its visual height is only 
8,400, appearing to the eye but a little more 
than 3,000 higher than Mount Washington in 
New Hampshire. The visual height of Mount 
Whitney, just west of Owen’s Lake in Califor- 
nia, though the highest point in the Uhited 
States, not including Alaska. is only 11,000. 
But the actual and visual elevations of Mount 
Tacoma, when viewed from Puget Sound, are 
the same. The next most magnificent of the 
Cascade Mountains, is Mt. Shasta, whose actual 
height is the same as that of Tacoma—-14,000 feet, 
but the valley about Mount Shasta has an eleva- 
tion of 3,500 feet, so that it has a visual height of 
less than 11,000 feet. To an observer in the 
valleys at the immediate base of Tacoma it re- 
veals more than 12,000 feet of its marvellous 

height, while from the city which bears its 
name the entire mountain is visible, and for 
this reason no mountain that is within sight of 
ordinary travelers can dispute ‘‘ice-crowned Ta- 
eoma’s individual supremacy.” It stands un- 
rivalled in igs grandeur, the most impressive 
mountain in America, except the majestic peaks 
of Alaska, which are beyond the limits of the 
usual route of travel to the north. 

Mr. Russell publishes a table giving the com- 
parative actual and visual heights of our princi- 
pal mountains, which shows that, ‘‘ with the ex- 
ception of the mountains of Alaska, Mount 
Whitney is the highest peak in the United 
States. This crowning elevation of the High 
Sierra, stands, as we have seen, on a compara- 
tively low base, and presents a precipitous face 
of more than 11,000 feet to an observer in 
Owen’s Lake valley. Grand as this mountain 
is, it must yield in visual height to the magnifi- 
cent volcanic cones near Puget Sound, of which 
Mount Tacoma takes the lead; and to the glacier 
robed giants that guard the south coast of Alaska.” 

The Appalachian mountains, he says, are old. 
What remains to-day are but the crumbling ruins of 
former greatness. But in the west we see moun- 
tains that are still young, and in some instances yet 
growing. The Cascade range, instead of being 
formed of upheaved sedimentary beds, like the Sierra 
Nevadas, owes its existence mainly to volcanic erup- 
tions. The vastness of the fiery outbursts that built 
the range, is attested, perhaps, most forcibly by the 
magnitude of the individual volcanic cones still re- 
maining, all of which rise into the region of peren- 
nial snow. 





* 
oe 


CRATER LAKE ON MOUNT TACOMA. 


This sheet of transparent water, says a writer in 
the American Magazine, covers an area of about 
sixty acres, lies at an altitude of 5,280 feet, and is 
surrouuded on three sides by volcanic, igneous rock, 











ranging from 1,000 to 2,000 feet in height. The 
water is of great depth, of such an icy coldness and so 
devoid of all vegetable matter that no animal life can 
existin it. So transparent is it that where it seems 
to be but three inches in depth, thrust in your arm 
and you find it to be eighteen inches. In this lake is 
mirrored a grand landacape. In the foreground is the 
steep slope of Mount Fay, densely wooded, above 
which, in beautiful contrast, is the white dome of 
Mount Tacoma, towering nearly two miles into the 
upper air. So perfect is the reflection, that, were it 
not for the inverted image, it would be difficult to dis- 
tinguish the shadow from the substance. To see the 
reflection in the lake of the sun rising, is worth a long 
pilgrimage. The shadows upon the western slope of 
Mount Fay are black,and the valley is yet dark, whilst 
Tacoma’s crest is gilded with the flush of the dawn- 
ingday. The color deepens to a flaming fire and the 


lofty dome sparkles and gleams as if studded with 





CASCADE CREEK, OUTLET OF CRATER LAKE, MOUNT TACOMA, 


WASHINGTON. 


precious gems. Suddenly the sun peers over the 
heights, the shadows flee, and mountains, woods and 
lake are flooded with golden light. 

The outlet of the lake is a turbulent little stream 
which, at the request of our guide, we name Cascade 
Creek. It leaps into an almost impassable gorge, 
and, having a descent of 2,500 feet ina distance of 
half a mile, forms a nearly constant series of cas- 
cades. In confused masses the water tumbles from 
varied heights, at Hendrickson Falls taking a plunge 
of two hundred feet. Tearing and tossing, it thus 
rushes headlong down the gorge to its confluence with 
the Puyallup River. To follow this fickle little stream 
is laborous work, leaping from boulder to boulder, 
clambering over fallen trees, pressing through the 
dense chaparral; yet it presents such a charming 
picture that you feel amply repaid for your toil. 
Here, with gentle murmurs stealing through the quiet 
woods; there, fretting and foaming over mossy boul- 
ders, then, with angry roar and rush leaping down 
steep precipices; now, in deep shadow,its waters look 
sullen and black, again in the sunlight it is pure and 











limpid, and its foam is as white as are the crests of 
ocean billows. The foaming stream, the rocky gorge, 
the lordly trees above, the towering mountains around, 
compose a striking picture of beauty and grandeur. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Now that the red cedar shingle of Puget Sound is 
becoming so popular throughout this country, a men- 
tion of the cedar’s habit would not'be out of place 
here. The scientific name for the red cedar is thuya 
gigantea or the American arbor vitae. It grows to 
an average size of eighty to 250 feetin height, and 
from three to to twelve feet in diameter. It is des- 
cribed as narrowly pyramidical, with spreading and 
drooping branches. Its foliage is light green and 
shining with leaves acuminate and subpungent, very 
obscurely grandular. The male flowers are one- 
twelfth of an inch long. The cones are about one- 
half of an inch long, and are clustered near the 
ends of the branches. It is found most fre- 
quently in the Coast and Cascade mountains 
from San Diego to Sitka, though it ‘is much 
more rare in California than any of the other 
Pacific Coast states or territories. 

The king of this tribe, as far as Washington 
is concerned, is found near Snohomish City; or, 
that is, what is left of the king is fonnd there 
on the farm of W. S. Clay. It has a diameter 
of twenty feet, and forty men can find standing 
room on the old stump. It was burned down 
sixteen years ago by Royal Haskell, who took 
the farm as a homestead in 1873. The lumber 
in the old tree after it fell was made into 
fences, barns, posts, shingles, stakes and kind- 
ling wood. Two years ago the stump was 
photographed with five horses standing abreast 
three feet apart and thirty men were standing 
on it. All the old pioneers in that neigh- 
borhood are proud of this relic. It is needless 
to say they will see it is well preserved. 


—*@«- 


DIAMONDS IN MONTANA, 


The sale of the ground known as French Bar, 
on the Missisouri River about 14 miles from Hel- 
ena, means that the mining of precious stones is 
to be added to the other industries of the great 
State of Montana. The ground, or fields, as 
they should be more properly called, were pur- 
chased by Howard Oviatt and Frank Williams 
Jones for an English syndicate, the transaction 
having been brought about and consumated 
through the efforts of E. B. Northrup, of St. 
Paul. 4G. S. Streetor, who examined the prop- 
erties is the son of the great London gem 
dealer and has visited every gem producing 
district in the world. This with the price 
paid—$150,000 for some fifty acres of ground 
valuable for no other purpose, indicates that in 
the opinion of experts the industry will be a 
profitable one and carried on upon an extensive 
scale. 

F. D. Spratt now has_a diamond found in these 
fields, which, after being cut by Tiffany & Co., of 
New York, was valued at $525 and pronounced by 
that firm to be of unusual quality. An expert from 
the African diamond fields says that the formation 
of French Bar and character of the deposits are iden- 
tical with those of the former, and thinks the prop- 
erty an unusually richone. In adddition to diamonds 
are found other stones, such as rubies, amethysts, 
sapphires and emeralds. This place (French Bar) is 
not the only gem field in the State, beautiful rubies, 
sapphires, amethysts and a few diamonds having 
been found in Eldorado Bar. 


* 











Mount Hercules, a peak in the Island of Papua, 
which was discovered in 1881, is said to be 32,763 
feet in height, being 3,781 feet higher than Mount 
Everest in the Himalayas, usually credited as being 
the highest in the world. . 
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irregular mesa or plateau, such as everywhere con- 
stitutes the dividing line between the rocky domes of 
the mountain chains and the monotonous sweep of 
the plains, and which from the Alaskan valleys to 
the Cordilleras, became the last haunt of the buffalo, 
driven as it was by advancing civilization to the very 
feet of the great continental range. 

lt was, throughout about half its surface, richly car- 
peted with that most succulent of the steppe grasses 
that have lent romance and fame to the succeeding 
cattle ranges, and was watered by rivers, which at 
wide intervals, had carven their channels in deep 
gorges throughout its area. These streams rarely 
gave growth to timber, save in a few instances where 
stunted cottonwoods struggled for existence near 
their niggard courses, which sometimes for months 
were unwatered save by passing rains. 

In ordinary winters the migration of the buffalo 
along this belt of unbroken and unsettled pasture 
lands, was usually rapid enough to escape the late 
northers, which swept across them with their biting 
blasts and drifting snows, but during the season re- 
ferred to, the weather was exceptionally cold, deep 
snows fell in November, which gradually accumulated 
in repeated storms as the winter advanced, burying 
the grass under great heaps, and the icy winds sweep- 
ing down, unimpeded from the pole, drove the herds 
into such shelter as the cut banks of the rivers 
afforded, thereby arresting the rate of their progress 
toward the more genial regions of the South. They 
thus remained in the country watered by the two 
great rivers mentioned, and were systematically 
hunted to extermination. From the North, as their 
migration began, they were followed by roving bands 
of white hunters, half-breeds and Indians, vast num- 
bers of them being met and slain as they passed the 
gauntlet along the Missouri, and reaching the Yellow- 
stone, they were met with a merciless leaden hail, 
from which few of the poor old monarchs escaped to 
return to their summer haunts with the coming of the 
spring. 

The permanent occupation of the country by the 
army, after the dispossession of the Sioux which fol- 
lowed the tragic campaign of the Little Horn, and the 
military necessity which led to the slaughter of many 
buffaloes for the temporary subsistence of the troops 
in the field, had attracted attention to the profits 
which were possible to the hunter among the great 
herds roaming the wide, unexplored regions, hitherto 
sacred only to the savages, and buffalo hunting had 
thus developed into a great and important industry. 
It has been said that the Government, through Gen. 
Miles, secretly encouraged the extermination of the 
buffalo by the license given to the soldiery, the per- 
manent conquest of the savages thereby, justifying 
the ‘‘military necessity.” 

The hunt had continued without interruption for 
several years previous to the winter in question, 
but it then reached its culmination, a cordon of 
camps extending from the Sweet Grass to Powder 
River on the Yellowstone, a stretch of more than 200 
miles, and from the mouth of the Marias to the Mus- 
selshell along the Missouri a distance nearly as great. 

Reliable information seems to prove, that not less 
than $250,000 was paid in 1882 in less than five 
months, to the hunters within the district described, 
for hides, furs and peltries, of which the buffaloes 
supplied fully nine tenths. 

Raw hides, such as were suitable to be converted 
into robes, usually those of cows and young bulls, 
commanded $8 to $10 each in the Eastern markets, 
and the inferior or coarser ones, chiefly valuable for 
leather, were worth from $3 to $5 each upon the ground. 

The hunters lodges were of the rudest construction, 
generally consisting of caves dug into the ‘‘cut” banks 
of the rivers, with a southern exposure, and lined, 
floored and planked with hides. 

Little log or pole ‘‘corrals” were constructed for 
the protection of the hay, and rude stables for the 
horses used in the business of the hunt, were built 
upon the same plan as the dwelling, and with supply 
of fire wood hauled from the rivers, the hunter was 
methodically prepared for the campaign. 





Lead was bought by the ton at Miles City and 
powder by the hundred pounds. Salt for the preser- 
vation of the hides was purchased in barrel lots, and 
the supplies for the many camps reached sums 
amounting to thousands of dollars. The Sharp’s 
sixteen-pound gun was the favorite on the range, the 
army needle gun, the Winchester and Remington, 
not reaching far enough or carrying lead enough to 
do satisfactory execution. The hunter usually en- 
deavored to secure a ‘‘stand,” which was done in the 
following manner: 

Stealthly approaching the unsuspecting “band” 
upon the leeward side, until within shooting distance, 
he concealed himself behind some projecting rock or 
bush, and then picked them off with his long range 
gun at his ease. Little alarm was usually occasioned 
by the report of the gun, but at times-some animal of 
the herd would take fright, and then it was the busi- 
ness of the merciless sharp-shooter to bring him down, 
before he could run and thus ‘‘stampede” the herd. 

The game down, the work of the skinners began, 
which must be done quickly, as the intense cold soon 
froze the carcasses and thus rendered it impossible to 
remove the hide. Hunters sometimes when shooting 
at nightfall, wounded the poor animals mortally, so 
that life might linger until the next day, and the 
animal thus be skinned. This to their credit, be it 
said, was not a common practice. As the hides were 
removed they were salted and rolled compactly, 
though some hunters spread them at full size and 
allowed them to freeze upon the snow. They were 
afterwards transported by wagons to the river banks, 
whence they were loaded upon the steamers, in the 
summer. The task of skinning an old bull was not 
an easy one. Upon the neck and shoulders the hide 
often attained a thickness of nearly or quite an inch, 
and this filled at the roots of the hair with sand, from 
the creatures habit of rolling in wallows, rapidly took 
the edge from the finest steel. Knife rasps such as are 
used by the keepers of the meat stalls in the markets, 
were attached to every skinner’s belt, while a small 
portable grindstone was usually taken into the field. 

In the bodies of patriarchal bulls, buried within 
the cellular tissue of the hides or in the muscles where 
nature had formed ‘‘cysts” around them, were often 
found several bullets, some of them flattened quite 
out, others preserving their original forms. 

These were of every kind and time, some of them 
belonging to the age of the Hudson Bay ‘‘fusee,” 
showing the advanced age to which the animal some- 
times attained, as well as the ordeal of fire through 
which he had passed, since the days of Louis & Clark 
and Sir George Gore. 

Skinners received from $75 to $100 per month and 
board, and very faithfully earned their pay. Some- 
times an extra “‘kiliing” kept them out until after 
night, and with the thermometer at twenty to thirty 
degrees below zero, and storms sometimes raging, one 
may easily imagine their lines not to have been cast 
in the pleasantest places. Choice portions of the 
meat were generally removed from the carcasses, 
which were salted or ‘‘jerked” and sold in the settle- 
ments at two or three cents per pound. At some 
camps the hams were salted and smoked and exported 
by the boats to the ‘‘States,” where they were sold at 
very remunerative prices. 

The work of single hunters may serve best to show 
the extent of the slaughter in this remarkable chase. 

A Kansan contracted to furnish 1,800 hides in three 
months, and accomplished it single handed. He kept 
four skinners constantly at work, and it was said that 
this remarkable feat was performed with less than 
8,000 bullets. Other notable instances might be given, 
in which even greater numbers fell under one rifle. 

Laws prohibiting the hunting of buffalo for the hides 
only, were passed by Congress a few years ago, but 
too late to prevent its wholesale destruction and final 
extinction. The Governmental protection and vigi- 
lance is now confined to the remnant of a once large 
herd in the Yellowstone National Park, numbering 
about 100, but notwithstanding the presence of a 
military guard, one of these falls now and then be- 
neath the clandestine bullet of the dude tourist. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


It is said that Senator Evarts, Chauncey M. Depew 
and Robert G. Ingersoll never take any exercise, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, yet they are all vigor- 
ous men. 


% * 
* 


A new explanation of short-sightedness comes from 
Breslau, Germany. Dr. Forster, the director of the 
Ophthalmic University there, declares that in 300 
cases that he has studied the pressure of tight collars 
upon the muscles of the neck has so disturbed the 
circulation of the blood as to affect the eyesight. 

+ * 

Noting the fact that in Spitzenbergen the longest 
day lasts three and a half months, the Minneapolis 
Tribune suggests that it would be an elysium at that 
time of year for eight hour men, giving them eight 
hours for work and ninety-seven for rest, sleep, men- 
tal improvement and social enjoyment. 


*_* 
7 


It is declared to be a fact that Iowa now has a 
greater number of trees than when first settled. In 
his report to the State Agricultural Society, Secretary 
Shaffer says: ‘‘Iowa has 2,300,000 acres of wood 
land, all of which is embraced in farms, yet she is 
dependent for her supply of lumber upon the pine 
forests of the North.” 

** 

One of the oddest typographical errors ever made 
in Boston was in a book published by the firm of 
Crocker & Brewster which has just been brought to 
public attention by the death of Mr. Brewster. It 
was one of the sermons of Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, 
the great orthodox divine. The Doctor quoted the 
scripture text—‘‘Cut him down. Why cumbereth 
he the ground?” The intelligent compositor put it 
in type: ‘‘Cut him down, like a cucumber, to the 
ground.” 


* * 
* 


‘*The coal field in the Dakotas and Montana is in- 
exhaustible and will supply a nation,” said Major 
Powell of the geological survey, before the Senate 
committee on irrigation. He did not go into particu- 
lars as to the most feasible methods of irrigating the 
arid lands of the country, but in a general way he 
pointed out the possible benefits that would follow if 
a scheme of supplying water to the millions of acres 
were put in successful operation. He spoke briefly 
on the artesian well system, and expressed the opinion 
that in the Dakotas this might be the solution of the 
irrigation problem. 

«x 

Somebody of an ingenious turn of mind gives us 
the metric system, ‘‘not in a nutshell,” but in a 
nickel. It is claimed that our nickel five-cent piece 
holds the key to the linear measures and weights. 
The diameter of this coin is two centimetres, and its 
weight is five grammes. Five of them placed in a 
row will, of course, give the length of the decimetre, 
and two of them will weigh a decagramme. As the 
kiloliter is a cubic metre, the key to the measures of 
length, it is also the key to the measures of capacity. 
Any person, therefore, who is fortunate enough to 
own a five-cent nickel may carry in his pocket the en- 
tire metric system of weights and measures. 


The superstitious belief “that human beings should 
sleep with thelr heads toward the north is now 
believed to be based upon a scientific principle. The 
French Academy of Science has made experiments 
upon the body of a guillotined man, which go to 
prove that each human body is in itself an electric 
battery, one electrode being represented by the head 
and the other by the feet. The body of the subject 
upon which experiments were made was taken imme- 
diately after death and was placed upon a pivot free 
to move in any direction. After some vaciliation 
the head portion turned toward the north, the pivot- 
board then remaining stationery. One of the pro- 
fessors turned it half way round, but it soon regained 
a position with the head-piece to the north, and the 
same results were repeatedly obtained until organic 
movement ceasep. 
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MOUNT TACOMA’S SUPREMACY. 


In an article on our mountain peaks in the New 
York Tribune, Mr. Israel C. Russell compares the 
various high mountains of the United States with one 
another and shows that Tacoma is the grandest of all. 
The elevation of a mountain peak, he says ‘‘ may be 
considered either as to the height of its summit above 
the sea, or as to the height of the mountain proper 
above the country, as_its ‘‘elevation” as commonly 
understood, while the latter for convenience may be 
termed its ‘‘ visual height.” Altitudes above the sea, 
and not above a mountain base, are used, by geog- 
raphers in the prosaic comparison of elevations, but 
visual heights alone appeal to the artistic and poetic 
sides of our natures.”” And he adds, ‘‘no compari- 
son of mountains is just that does not consider their 
elevation above adjacent valleys and plateaus, as well 
as their altitudes above the sea,”’ 

The difference between the actual and visual 
height of the high peaks along the east face of 
the Rocky Mountains is, in general, about 6,000 
feet. So while Mount Harvard, in Colerado, 
the highest peak among the Rocky Mountains, 
is 14,452 above the sea, its visual height is only 
8,400, appearing to the eye but a little more 
than 3,000 higher than Mount Washington in 
New Hampshire. The visual height of Mount 
Whitney, just west of Owen’s Lake in Califor- 
nia, though the highest point in the Uhited 
States, not including Alaska. is only 11,000. 
But the actual and visual elevations of Mount 
Tacoma, when viewed from Puget Sound, are 
the same. The next most magnificent of the 
Cascade Mountains, is Mt. Shasta, whose actual 
heightis the same as that of Tacoma—-14,000 feet, 
but the valley about Mount Shasta has an eleva- 
tion of 3,500 feet, so that it has a visual height of 
less than 11,000 feet. To an observer in the 
valleys at the immediate base of Tacoma it re- 
veals more than 12,000 feet of its marvellous 
height, while from the city which bears its 
name the entire mountain is visible, and for 
this reason no mountain that is within sight of 
ordinary travelers can dispute ‘‘ice-crowned Ta- 
eoma’s individual supremacy.” It stands un- 
rivalled in ij3s grandeur, the most impressive 
mountain in America, except the majestic peaks 
of Alaska, which are beyond the limits of the 
usual route of travel to the north. 

Mr. Russell publishes a table giving the com- 
parative actual and visual heights of our princi- 
pal mountains, which shows that, ‘‘ with the ex- 
ception of the mountains of Alaska, Mount 
Whitney is the highest peak in the United 
States. This crowning elevation of the High 
Sierra, stands, as we have seen, on a compara- 
tively low base, and presents a precipitous face 
of more than 11,000 feet to an observer in 
Owen’s Lake valley. Grand as this mountain 
is, it must yield in visual height to the magnifi- 
cent voleanic cones near Puget Sound, of which 
Mount Tacoma takes the lead; and to the glacier 
robed giants that guard the south coast of Alaska.” 

The Appalachian mountains, he says, are old. 
What remains to-day are but the crumbling ruins of 
former greatness. But in the west we see moun- 
tains that are still young, and in some instances yet 
growing. The Cascade range, instead of being 
formed of upheaved sedimentary beds, like the Sierra 
Nevadas, owes its existence mainly to volcanic erup- 
tions. The vastness of the fiery outbursts that built 
the range, is attested, perhaps, most forcibly by the 
magnitude of the individual volcanic cones still re- 
maining, all of which rise into the region of peren- 
nial snow. 





CRATER LAKE ON MOUNT TACOMA. 


This sheet of transparent water, says a writer in 
the American Magazine, covers an area of about 
sixty acres, lies at an altitude of 5,280 feet, and is 
surrouuded on three sides by volcanic, igneous rock, 











ranging from 1,000 to 2,000 feet in height. The 
water is of great depth, of such an icy coldness and so 
devoid of all vegetable matter that no animal life can 
existin it. So transparent is it that where it seems 
to be but three inches in depth, thrust in your arm 
and you find it to be eighteen inches. In this lake is 
mirrored a grand landacape. In the foreground is the 
steep slope of Mount Fay, densely wooded, above 
which, in beautiful contrast, is the white dome of 
Mount Tacoma, towering nearly two miles into the 
upper air. So perfect is the reflection, that, were it 
not for the inverted image, it would be difficult to dis- 
tinguish the shadow from the substance. To see the 
reflection in the lake of the sun rising, is worth a long 
pilgrimage. The shadows upon the western slope of 
Mount Fay are black,and the valley is yet dark, whilst 
Tacoma’s crest is gilded with the flush of the dawn- 
ing day. The color deepens to a flaming fire and the 
lofty dome sparkles and gleams as if studded with 





CASCADE CREEK, OUTLET OF CRATER LAKE, MOUNT TACOMA, 


WASHINGTON. 


precious gems. Suddenly the sun peers over the 
heights, the shadows flee, and mountains, woods and 
lake are flooded with golden light. 

The outlet of the lake is a turbulent little stream 
which, at the request of our guide, we name Cascade 
Creek. It leaps into an almost impassable gorge, 
and, having a descent of 2,500 feet ina distance of 
half a mile, forms a nearly constant series of cas- 
cades. In confused masses the water tumbles from 
varied heights, at Hendrickson Falls taking a plunge 
of two hundred feet. Tearing and tossing, it thus 
rushes headlong down the gorge to its confluence with 
the Puyallup River. To follow this fickle little stream 
is laborous work, leaping from boulder to boulder, 
clambering over fallen trees, pressing through the 
dense chaparral; yet it presents such a charming 
picture that you feel amply repaid for your toil. 
Here, with gentle murmurs stealing through the quiet 
woods; there, fretting and foaming over mossy boul- 
ders, then, with angry roar and rush leaping down 
steep precipices; now, in deep shadow, its waters look 
sullen and black, again in the sunlight it is pure and 








limpid, and its foam is as white as are the crests of 
ocean billows. The foaming stream, the rocky gorge, 
the lordly trees above, the towering mountains around, 
compose a striking picture of beauty and grandeur. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Now that the red cedar shingle of Puget Sound is 
becoming so popular throughout this country, a men- 
tion of the cedar’s habit would not’ be out of place 
here. The scientific name for the red cedar is thuya 
gigantea or the American arbor vitae. It grows to 
an average size of eighty to 250 feet in height, and 
from three to to twelve feet in diameter. It is des- 
cribed as narrowly pyramidical, with spreading and 
drooping branches. Its foliage is light green and 
shining with leaves acuminate and subpungent, very 
obscurely grandular. The male flowers are one- 
twelfth of an inch long. The cones are about one- 
half of an inch long, and are clustered near the 
ends of the branches. It is found most fre- 
quently in the Coast and Cascade mountains 
from San Diego to Sitka, though it ‘is much 
more rare in California than any of the other 
Pacific Coast states or territories. 

The king of this tribe, as far as Washington 
is concerned, is found near Snohomish City; or, 
that is, what is left of the king is fonnd there 
on the farm of W. S. Clay. It has a diameter 
of twenty feet, and forty men can find standing 
room on the old stump. It was burned down 
sixteen years ago by Royal Haskell, who took 
the farm as a homestead in 1873. The lumber 
in the old tree after it fell was made into 
fences, barns, posts, shingles, stakes and kind- 
ling wood. Two years ago the stump was 
photographed with five horses standing abreast 
three feet apart and thirty men were standing 
on it. All the old pioneers in that neigh- 
borhood are proud of this relic. It is needless 
to say they will see it is well preserved. 





—__— ©-@-¢ ——______ 


DIAMONDS IN MONTANA. 


The sale of the ground known as French Bar, 
on the Missisouri River about 14 miles from Hel- 
ena, means that the mining of precious stones is 
to be added to the other industries of the great 
State of Montana. The ground, or fields, as 
they should be more properly called, were pur- 
chased by Howard Oviatt and Frank Williams 
Jones for an English syndicate, the transaction 
having been brought about and consumated 
through the efforts of E. B. Northrup, of St. 
Paul. G. S. Streetor, who examined the prop- 
erties is the son of the great London gem 
dealer and has visited every gem producing 
district in the world. This with the price 
paid—$150,000 for some fifty acres of ground 
valuable for no other purpose, indicates that in 
the opinion of experts the industry will be a 
profitable one and carried on upon an extensive 
scale. 

F. D. Spratt now has_a diamond found in these 
fields, which, after being cut by Tiffany & Co., of 
New York, was valued at $525 and pronounced by 
that firm to be of unusual quality. An expert from 
the African diamond fields says that the formation 
of French Bar and character of the deposits are iden- 
tical with those of the former, and thinks the prop- 
erty an unusually richone. In adddition to diamonds 
are found other stones, such as rubies, amethysts, 
sapphires and emeralds. This place (French Bar) is 
not the only gem field in the State, beautiful rubies, 
sapphires, amethysts and a few diamonds having 
been found in Eldorado Bar. 
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Mount Hercules, a peak in the Island of Papua, 
which was discovered in 1881, is said to be 32,763 
feet in height, being 3,781 feet higher than Mount 
Everest in the Himalayas, usually credited as being 
the highest in the world. . 
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ADIOS. 





Push me away, dear; let go my hand: 
For I am powerless whilst thou dost hold me! 
Love, I must leave thee—dost understand? 
How can I go while thy soft arms enfold me? 


Nay, do not plead so with thy wet eyes, 
Filled with such agony, wild and unspoken; 
While thy poor bosom flutters with sighs 
Cruelly wrenched from thy heart well-nigh broken. 


Don’t press thy mouth, sweet, so close to mine, 
Drinking away both my breath and my power: 

Leave me my strength, dear; all else is thine— 
Thine, though I leave thee, my sunbeam, my flower. 


Here on my breast, dear, once ere we part, 
I hold thee close, in the old, tender fashion, 
Kissing thy lips, love, kissing thy heart, 
Kissing thy soul with my soul’s deepest passion. 
W.E. P. FRenca. 


The Old Scratch on Top. 


Probably there is more diligence in men in a min- 
ing country than in any country in the world. Here 
can be picked up a man who can fill, as an ex- 
pert, any position of life. The college graduate 
is pounding a drill in prospect hole; the editor shov- 
ing a jack-plane; the lawyer logging in the woods; 
the linguist shoveling dirt on the railroad; the 
preacher running a chop house; the professor blasting 
in a rock cut, and the devil after the whole party 
with a pretty sure thing of carrying off the boodle. 
*-’Tis ever thus from childhood’s happy hours.”— 
Mullan, Idaho, Tribune. 


Curious Signs. 

A correspondent sends in the following curious 
signs noticed in lowa and Nebraska: 

Omaha barber shop: ‘‘Foam on head five cents 
extra.”” Columbus, Nebraska, depot; ‘‘Gentlemen 
keep out ladies room.” Norfolk, Nebraska, real estate 
office: ‘‘There are no flies on my land.” Norfolk 
butcher shop: ‘‘We won’t give no tick.” Norfolk in- 
surance agent’s sign: ‘‘All small fry agents in this 
town but us.” Lawyer’s advertisement on hand-bill 
in Gordon, Nebraska: ‘‘Legal work promptly exe- 
cuted and divorces cheerfully granted.” Gordon hotel: 
‘‘Horses and men accommodated ” 


Migrating Geese. 

The Wood River, Wash., Times has the following: 
For three or four hours last evening the rare spectacle 
of tens of thousands of wild geese on their annual 
migration to northern latitudes was witnessed in this 
city by large crowds of people congregated at street 
corners and on doorsteps. ‘The birds kept at a great 
height—probably all of half a mile above ground— 
and looked like mere black or white specks, accord- 
to the direction from which the sun shone upon them, 
and moved in regular lines and acute angles, like 
branches of trees. Their general course was’ north- 
by-east, and flock after flock followed in the same 
order as batallions advancing on an enemy by the 
“right oblique.” 


Four Brave Scouts. 


A Butte, Montana, paper says: ‘The biggest joke 


of the season is the picture in the Police Gazette of 
four alleged scouts of the Upper Yellowstone Valley. 
The men are described as Yellowstone Jack, Old 
Grizzley, Thunder Clouiand Rattlesnake Jim, and 
the surprise of Butte people is great when they look 
on the placid features of John P. Slusser, a cigar man, 
James McLeod, a carpenter, Oscar Fahven, another 





cigar manand Albert Nickel, proprietor of the William 
Tell saloon. These boys were out on a hunt last year 
and just fora joke rigged themselves up in rough 
garb and had their pictures taken. Some one sent 
this picture to the Police Gazette and it appears this 
week with flowery but imaginative biographies of the 
celebrated scouts. The article has created a great 
deal amusement in Butte.” 


Historic Sound Crafts. 


One of the famous crafts on Puget Sound is the tug 
Politskofsky, owned by the Port Blakely Mill Compa- 
ny. However, no one ever calls her by her long Rus- 
sian name, but speak of her as ‘‘the Polly.” She is 
the pet of the company, but more especially of Capt. 
Renton. She was purchased from the Russian gov- 
ernment by the Port Madison Mill Company at the 
time Alaska was bought by the United States. She 
was at that time a gun-boat. After a few years she 
was sold to her present owners. Another old historic 
vessel lies off the shore of Seattle opposite Bell Town. 
It carried Ben Butler and his cohorts from Boston to 
South Carolina during the war. All that is left of 
this old transport—The Mississippi—is her hull that 
shows up at low tide.— Wealth of the Northwest. 


Story of a Mine. 


Torrance King was an old settler of Idaho and 
twenty years ago endeavored to extract wealth from 
the mines of Owyhee County. At one time in the 
good old days he held an option on the mine now 
owned by Captain De Lamar and with the assistance 
of a mining expert, tried to ascertain its value. After 
expending $1,000 in money and wasting a great deal 
of time the two pronounced the lode of no value. 
Far away in his Eastern home the fame of the old 
mine has reached him and Monday last he was at 
Nampa with a mining expert he had brought along 
with him to look at the old claim asa matter of 
curiosity and ponder upon the follies of his youth.— 
Boise City, Idaho, Statesman. 


A Royal Wedding. 

The Julietta Gem thus graphically describes a royal 
wedding as follows: We are told that Lulu, the only 
daughter of Mox Mox, chief of the Nez Perce Indians, 
was married last week to a brave of the same tribe. 
The ceremony was very short and plain, as were also 
the bride’s skirts. After the knot had been tied, 
asumptious supper was partaken of. The bill of 
fare was superb, consisting of bean soup, camas-root 
bread, smoked wolf ham, corned beef and dried ap- 
ples. A number of presents were given the happy 
couple, among them a half acre of ground adjoining 
the chief’s grounds. The chief also gave thema 
charming wicky-up that he formerly used as a smoke- 
house, for their residence house. A relative also 
gave them a string of beads, a bottle of Jamaica gin- 
ger and two wolf scalps, both of which were tanned. 
Being of the nobility they will not settle down to 
housekeeping at once, but have already arranged for 
a trip up the Clearwater, where they will split enough 
rails to fence their property. 


The Grand Old Pioneer. 


The moss covered back, the clam bent back that 
welcomes the tenderfoot—at long range, seek new 
and secluded fields where the eye of civilization can- 
not peer in their windows, nor its busy bustle disturb 
their slumbers. They are found in almost every neck 
of the woods in the ‘‘wild and woolly West.” Ac- 
cording to the Port Townsend Leader, the port of en- 
try country has some, who view the situation thus: 

**Can you tell me where I can get a claim five miles 
away from the nearest settler? I came to Auilcene 
twenty-five years ago, and for twenty years ate my 
clams and tended my potatoes in peace; but now 
everything is changed. Newcomers object to my 
way of life, saying 1 am in the way. They build 
roads across my ranch, levy taxes for schools and are 
now in a fair way to cut me in two with a railroad. 

“There has {been at least a dozen fellers down here 
trying to buy me out, and I believe if you can tell me 





whar I can git a piece handy to the beach, whar no 
one can git nearer than five miles of ma, I will sell out 
and let the durn zasted Ohio and Tennysee real es- 
tate dudes hev my land. Things has come to a purty 
go, when we hev to hev school houses with steeples 
and patent writen desks. Benches did me, and | 
don’t see no reason why taxes should be raised every 
year to git these new fixins for children. Time was 
when I could kill a deer from my door, now I hey to 
go cross five miles of clearius and farms to do a little 
shootin. 

‘But I could astood all this if they hadn’t gone and 
laid out a town right nigh me. Now twixt the ringin 
of bells and blowin of whistles I reckon I shall go 
plum crazy. So send me down a chap with the cash 
and he can take my cabin and tater patch, and I’\| 
take the road agin. Pears to be kinder hard after 
stayin here all these years, but I wont be hevin 
neighbors peerin in my winders from every side.” 


Suppressing the Government. 


The ‘‘town” itself consisted of a generai store, two 
dwellings, a blacksmith shop, and a railroad depot, 
and the postoffice was in the back end of the store. 
Three or four of us had ordered our mail directed 
there, supposing it to be a place of some importance. 
Therefore, after the train had departed, we went over 
to the store to make inquiry. The postmaster sat on 
his counter smoking a clay pipe, and nothing indicat- 
ed that he was in a hurry. 

‘*After mail, eh?” as he looked us over. 

**Ves.” 

“Did any of you ever think what a responsible po- 
sition a postmaster occupies?” 

None of us replied, and he crossed his legs, looked 
into vacancy and continued: 

‘‘He isa part of the government. He represents 
the government. He is, to a certain extent, the gov- 
ernment. As the government he should command 
respect. Gentlemen, remove your hats.’’ 

‘*Who to?’ demanded the wire-fence man. 

“To me, sir—to the government.” 

‘‘Not by a blanked sight. If you are the postmas- 
ter of this jack-rabbit postoffice, then you hump your- 
self and hand out our mail!” 

‘‘Gentlemen, is them your sentiments, also?” quer- 
ied the old man as he turned to us. © 

‘*They are.” 

“‘Then you don’t git a cussed letter out of this post- 
office! You have assumed the attitude of treasonists 
toward this government and you git no favors from 
it.?? 

*‘See here, you old lop-shouldered, gander-shanked 
idiot, do you mean to say you won’t pass out our 
mail!” exclaimed the fence man as his hair began to 
stand up like the barbs in his product. 

“That’s gist what I mean tosay. This govern- 
ment don’t bluff.” 

‘Well, if you won’t, then I will!” He started for 
the back room, but the postmaster hopped off the 
counter and obstructed him and said: 

‘‘This is high treason for sure. This government 
warns you not to enter that room.” 

‘*Will you get our mail?” 

“a, oe.” 

‘Then stand aside.” 

The fence man pushed ahead, and the postmaster 
took hold of him. Then there came a biff-bang! and 
the government was knocked over among a pile of 
rope and axe-handles. The Chicago man got him by 
the leg, drew him out-doors, stood him up, and “‘lift- 
ed” him, and as the old man started up the road on a 
run we went back to the postoffice and wire fence 
looked over the box of letters and passed out half a 
dozen. We were reading them in the shade of the 
depot building when the postmaster returned. One 
eye was nearly shut and he had his jaw in a sling. 

*‘Get your mail?” he asked, as he came sliding up. 

“Ves.” 

‘‘Want anything more?” 

‘No. ” 

“Gents, I want to explain my conduct. I got my 
commission as P. M. only three days ago. It didn’t 
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swell my head at all until the old woman began to 
say as how we now stood at the head of society here, 
and that the State of Nebraska and most of the Union 
rested on my shoulders, and she put it so strong that 
I got rattled and made an assof myself. Gentlemen, 
the swelling has disappeared. Come over and take 
sunthin’ out of my bottle.” 


An Indian Wicky-Up. 

During the salmou season many of the Indians 
whose permanent habitations are upon the Umatilla 
Reservation, in Oregon and the Simcoe Reservation 
in Washington, camp upon the banks of the Columbia 
near The Dalles, and engage in catthing and drying 
the fish. ‘Their dwellings are rude affairs constructed 
of poles, and brush of mats wove from reeds. These 
huts are called wicky-ups. Im the day time the 
matting sides are usually removed to ventilate the in- 
terior, which is badly in need of fresh air after a 
night’s occupancy by a dozen or twenty Siwashes. A 
characteristic wicky-up is shown in one of our illus- 
trations and the subject of another is a Columbia 
River salmon wheel and a party of Indians spearing 
fish, contrasting the civilized and barbarous methods 
of taking the salmon. 


The Mystery of the Icy Hand. 

Ihad been assigned to go to Minneapolis to write 
up the visit of the ex-President Cleveland, some few 
yearsago. When I stepped up to the counter of the 
leading hotel to register I noticed that the man in 
front of me, who had just laid down the pen, was 
also a newspaper man from Chicago. There wasn’t 
anything special about his appearance except that he 
was unusually tall, thin, and didn’t look very well. 
Naturally when I had put down my name I turned to 
him and introduced myself. We shook hands and 
began tochat. While we were doing this the proprie- 
tor of the hotel was inspecting his room rack. Turn- 
ing to us he said that there was only one room empty 
in the house, and that we were welcome to it if we 
would ‘‘double up.” That suited me all right, but 
the tall man objected vigorously. I was a little put 
out over it and said that he could have the room if he 
was so selfish over it. I could sleep in a chair or 
walk the streets all night. I had often done so before. 
“Oh no,” said the tall man, “‘it isn’t that. I snore 
so badly that no one else could sleep in the room. I 
was thinking of you.” I laughed at the idea, and 
assured him that I would sleep as soon as I struck the 
bed. Finally he gave in, and we agreed to take the 
room together. It wasa little bit of a cubby hole at 
the top of the house, and the only furniture in it was 
a common bed and two wooden chairs. We sat and 
talked in the corridor with friends till about two 
o’clock and then went to bed. I don’t know how 
long I slept, and, in fact, I have never been able to 






















AN INDIAN 


bring up a perfectly clear recollection of what hap- 
pened in that room. It seemed to me th*t I woke up 
in about five minutes, but it must have been longer. 
My first feeling was one of fearful dread. There was 
not a sound from the man at my side. A Jarge lump 
of ice seemed to be on my chest and press me down. 
I was suffocating. I tried to shout, but could not 
emit a syllable. It was only after a long struggle, 
that brought sweat pouring out all over me, that I 
could raise my hand to the inert freezing mass on my 
chest. It was a pulseless hand, the hand of a corpse 
that I clasped. I dropped it in horror and climbed 
nervously out of bed. The moonbeams came in 
through the little dust covered window and played 
across the pale face sunk in the pillows. The feeling 
of the hand was still on my chest. I could not over- 
come the frightful sensation of helplessness. I lit 
the gas and proceeded to call for help. Then it was, 
in the better light, that I saw he was not dead. I 
went to his side to look at his hand, but some move- 
ment of mine awoke him, and he softly pulled it 
under the counterpane. I could not go to bed, and 
remained up all night. In the morning, when I 
spoke of the affair the tall man laughed and said I 
must have been dreaming, as did the landlord; so did 
my newspaper friend. I could not answer them, but 
I felt that some strange mystery was hidden that 
night in the little room. Shortly afterward the news 
came over the wires that my companion of that night 
had committed suicide under circumstances of 
almost inconceivable horror. A few days after- 
ward a letter came to me from him. He had 
written it and left it on his table the night he 
took his iife. It solved the mystery. The 
Christmas night before I met him in Minne- 
apolis he was drinking in a saloon in Chicago 
with several friends. He made the remark: 
“I suppose we have to again celebrate the birth 
of ahumbug.” One of his companions asked 
him not to speak that way. ‘This led to argu- 
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WICKY-UP. 


ment. The blasphemer said: ‘‘Proye to me there is a 
God.” His friend said: ‘Prove to me there is not a 
God.” The tall man drew himself erect and raised 
his arm on high. ‘I will call upcn God, if He bea 
God,” said he, ‘‘to strike me dead right here where I 
stand.” The tall man laughed at his young friend. 
They parted for the night, perhaps a little solemnly, 
but not much was thought of the matter. One week 
later a strange pain developed in that arm, and in 
less than a month from then it was utterly useless. 
In his letter to me he said: ‘‘You are the only man 
who ever suspected my secret. I am a leper.”— 
Denver News. 


‘Shoot ‘the’ Professor.” 

Of all ancient and honorable titles, this one of pro- 
fessor has certainly fallen into hardest lines. Webster 
lines the definition—first, one who makes a public 
profession, especially of religion; and second, one 
who professes publicy to teach, especially an officer 
in acollege or university, whose duty it is to instruct 
or read lectures. Abroad it is restricted to its proper 
use. In all of England there are not more than thirty 
men known as ‘‘professor.”’, In the United States 
about 3,000,000, from the college don up to the corn 
doctor. From the village school teacher who boards 
around, and gives instruction through the whole 
range of- learning for $25 a month, down to the pro- 
fessor of mathematics, who gets $2,000 a year for 
teaching transcendental physics only, all wear proudly 
the grand old title, but it is in mining sections the 
professor flourishes to perfection. Talk about colonel 
in the South! Why, in a mining section, professors 
are thicker than flies, around the bunghole of an 
empty beer barrel in summer time. ‘‘Professors” 
have been the curse of the Black Hills. Every fraud 
that ever floated here has been booked as a professor. 
Their names would fill a column, and, in almost 
every case the title was self-conferred, scarcely one 
having been entitled to it by any rule, custom or pre- 
cedent. ‘Professor’ and fraud have 

almost become synonomous terms—so 
much so that you can safely bet that any 
man coming into a mining section dub- 
bed professor will bear watching. The 
Pioneer gives the advice to all reputable 
mining men who value reputation to 
“shoot” the ‘‘professor.”—Black Hills 
Pioneer. 





Tourist (in a coal mine after passing 
around cigars): ‘‘Everything seems wet 
anddamp. Where can I strike a match?” 
Miner: ‘‘Roight here, sor; Dennis, lift 
th’ rubber cloth offen th’ powder keg.” 
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IN A STREET CAR. 





A duchess face surrounded by the rabble 
I often see when riding in the car, 
Serene and silent ’mid the jarring gabble, 
As through a dust-cloud sometimes shines a star. 


Fate or her ancestors—whose was the wrong, 
That she has not a chariot all her own? 

To such as she should such smart things belong, 
Yet such as she can lose, and make no moan. 


This is mere Fancy’s homage. She may be 
An artist—one of Nature's gentle blood; 
But worthy gems and richest robes looks she, 
Worthy a king—if kings were kind and good. 
HuaGa A. WETMORE. 


An Automatic Blush. 

A new blush has been invented by some ingenious 
individual. It can be laid on half an hour or so 
before it is required to act, and it can be set like an 
alarm clock to go off, or, rather to come on, at a cer- 
tain time. This is a dangerous and effective weapon 
to place in the armory of a beauty whose natural 
blushes are of the past, but the resources of science 
are apparently unfathomable. A new toilet powder 
is announced in the same category which ‘‘defies per- 
spiration.” If this be true the remarkable invention 
may also be said to defy hygiene. 





Candy Stores and Dentists. 


Wherever candy stores abound, you may be sure of 
a large crop of dentists. Sweetmeats cannot be eaten 
by the pound and the teeth remain unharmed. Her- 
bert Ward, the African traveler and companion of 
Stanley, recently showed the writer several neck- 
laces composed of the teeth of natives who had been 
eaten by the Cannibals, and scarcely one of the many 
hundreds presented a mark of decay. The teeth of 
Europeans, especially of English and Russian people, 
are generally in good condition, but in America, 
every other mouth requires the attention of a dentist. 
Hence the superiority of American dentists and the 
great number of them. France formerly supplied the 
world with the bulk of sweetmeats, but her exports 
now amount to little more than $500,000 per annum, 
England being her rival in the European market. 
The principal customers are Russia, Turkey, Egypt 
and Spain. A vast amount of candy is eaten in 
harems, and in the United States there is scarcely a 
family in which it is not a part of the regular diet. 
It is not a wonder that our dentists have such a firm 
grip on people. 


Virchow on the Darwinian Theory. 


The Darwinian theory of evolution, especially as 
applied to the origin of man, was disputed by Prof. 
Virchow in a recent address at Vienna. ‘‘We have 
sought in vain,” he said, ‘‘for the intermediate stages 
which are supposed to connect man with the apes— 
the proto-man, the pro-anthropos is not yet discovered. 
For anthropological science pro-anthropos is not even 
a subject for discussion. The anthropologist may see 
it in his dreams, but as soon as he awakes he cannot 
say that he has made an approach toward him.” He 
affirms most positively in relation to the human race 
that ‘‘in the course of 5,000 years no change of type 
worthy of mention has taken place. If you ask me 
whether the first men were white or black, I can only 
say I don’t know. Every living race is still human; 
no single one has yet been found that we can desig- 
nate as simian or quasimian.”’ Then in regard to the 
inhabitants of the lake dwellings, Prof. Virchow says 
that ‘the has been able to submit to comparative ex- 
amination nearly every single skull that has been 
found. The result has been that we have certainly 
met with opposite characteristics among various races; 








but of all these there is not one that lies outside of 
the boundaries of our present population.’”’ All were 
human—not simian or semi-simian in their charac- 
teristics. 


Hypnotism as a Danger. 


There is a good deal said of late about hypnotism 
and the curious results worked by it. Some of these 
are so suggestive of danger that the French govern— 
ment is said to be making it a matter of investiga- 
tion. One French adept in the art put a member of 
the guards under the influence and told him to go and 
assassinate a cabinet minister that he would find in a 
chair in a garden. The man went there and stabbed 
a tree, and reported that he had killed the party. In 
another case in France a doctor hypnotized a woman 
and told her to commit suicide, which she did. The 
control of the parties affected seems to be absolute. 
The French authorities think that the possibilities of 
mischief in the use of this influence make it im- 
portant that some regulations should be thrown about 
it. Many years ago it will be remembered that 
mesmerism and biology were popular fads in this 
country, and hypnotism is supposed to be a new 
name rather than a new manifestation. ‘There were 
many ludicrous features connected with the influence, 
but it is not remembered that any serious consequences 
attend it. 


His Mustache. 


There is a great deal of character in the mustache. 

As the form of the upper lip and in the regions 
about it, has largely to deal with the feelings, pride, 
self-reliance, manliness, vanity and other qualities 
that give self control, the mustache is more particu- 
larly connnected with the expressions of those quali- 
ties or the reverse. 

When the mustache is ragged and, as it were, flying 
hither and thither, there is a lack of proper self-control. 

When it is straight and orderly, the reverse is the 
case, other things, of course, taken into account. 

If there is a tendency to curl at the outer ends of 
the mustache, there is a tendency to ambition, vanity 
or display. 

When the curl turns upward there is geniality, 
combined with a love of approbation; when the in- 
clination is downward there is a more sedate turn of 
mind not unaccompanied with gloom. 

It is worthy of remark that good-natured men will, 
in playing with the mustache, invariably give it an 
upward inclination, whereas cross-grained or morose 
men will pull it obliquely downward. 


Genesis of Death, 


From the dawn of life the structures best adapted 
to surrounding conditions have been victors; what- 
ever features have proved useful have been seized 
upon by natural selection and secured dominance. 
The enormous mass of the lower forms have per- 
sisted to this day, because the balance established 
between them and their surroundings has remained 
unaltered. But wherever the balance between living 
things and their surroundings has been disturbed new 
demands have been made upon them, to which they 
respond, or, failing that response, perished. Hence 
it is the first complexity of structure, the first de- 
parture from simplicity, that the seeds of death were 
sown. For that death becomes a necessity. So far 
as its occurrence by natural causes is concerned, we 
know that as organisms get older (although this ap- 
plies more to animals than to plants, in which the 
cells, as they become liquefied or converted into wood, 
are overlaid with new cells) their power of work and 
of renewal is lessened. The cells which form the 
vital fabric of tissues are worn by continual use; the 
waste exceeds the repair, and death ultimately en- 
sues, ‘“‘because a worn-out tissue cannot forever re- 
new itself, and because a capacity for increase by 
means of cell division is not everlasting, but finite.” 
Why there should be this limit to cell division we 
cannot say, but it is clear that with the modification 
of organs according to the work which they discharge 
there results a subtler structure which is less easy to 
repair and is shorter of duration. The one-celled 





organisms have found salvation in simplicity. We 
are, therefore, driven to the conclusion that since 
there is, prima facie, no reason why growth should 
be limited or why function should come to an end, 
death must have been brought about by natural 
selection, which determines survival or extinction 


from the standpoint of utilityalone. There needs no 
showing that it is to the advantage of the species that 
individuals should die. Their immortality would be 
harmful] all round; nay, impossible, unless vigor re- 
mained unimpaired, and the multiplication of off- 
spring does not overtake the means of subsistence, 
‘‘For it is evident,” as Mr. Russell Wallace remarks 
in a note which he has contributed to Dr. Weismann’s 
essay, ‘‘that when one or more individuals have pro- 
vided a sufficient number of successors, they them- 
selves, as consumers of nourishment in a constantly 
increasing degree, are an injury to those successors, 
Natural selection, therefore, weeds them out, and in 
many cases favors such races as die almost imme- 
diately after they have left successors,” as, e. g., 
among the male bees, the drone perishing while 
pairing, death being due to sudden nervous shock. 


What Goes into a Silk Dress. 


To produce sufficient silk to make a dress requires 
more time and capital than most people would 
imagine. If we take one and one-quarter pounds as 
the weight of pure silk required this would be equal 
to two pounds of raw silk. To produce two pounds 
of raw silk would require the entire siJk obtained 
from 7,000 to 8,000 worms, allowing a percentage for 
death by disease and other casualities. It may be 
interesting to state that these young worms when 
newly hatched would scarcely weigh one-quarter of 
an ounce, yet in the course of their life, which only 
lasts from thirty to thirty-five days, they will con- 
sume about 200 to 400 pounds of leaves and increase 
in weight about 9,000 times. Consumers of silk will 
not wonder at its high value when they consider that 
to raise two pounds of raw silk so much time and 
money is required. Besides the original cost of the 
eggs or young worms, they require feeding at regular 
intervals daily with mulberry leaves, and consume the 
above weight of leaves during their life. This isa 
large item of expense if the cultivator does not grow 
and gather his own leaves, but is compelled to pur- 
chase them. 


The Struggle of Life. 


Born of love and hope, of ecstacy and pain, of 
agony and fear, of tears and joy—dowered with the 
wealth of two united hearts—held in happy arms 
with lips upon life’s font, blue veined and fair, where 
perfect peace finds perfect form—rocked by willing 
feet and wooed to shadowy shores of sleep by siren 
mother singing soft and low—looking with wonder’s 
wide and startled eyes at common things of life and 
day—taught by want and wish and contact with the 
things that touch the dimpled lash of babes—lured by 
light and flame and charmed by color’s wondrous 
robes—learning the use of hands and feet, and by a 
love of mimicry guiled to utter speech—releasing 
prisoned thoughts from crabbed and curious marks 
on soiled and tattered leaves—puzzling the brain with 
crooked numbers and their changing, tangled worth— 
and so through years of alternating day and night, 
until the captive grows familiar with the chains and 
walls and limitations of life. 

And the time runs on in sun and shade, until one 
of all the world is wooed and won, and all the lore of 
love is taught and learned again. Again a home is 
built with the fair chamber wherein faint dreams, 
like cool and shadowy vales, divide the billowed 
hours of love. Again the miracle of birth—the pain 
and joy, the kiss of welcome and the cradle song, 
drowning the drowsy prattle of a babe. 

And then the sense of obligation and of wrong— 
pity for those who toil and weep, tears for the im- 
prisoned the despised, love for the generous dead, 
and in the heart the rapture of a high resolve. 

And then ambition, with its lust of pelf and place 
and power, longing to put upon its breast distinction’s 
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worthless badge. Then keener thoughts of men and 
eyes that see behind the smiling mask of craft— 
flattered no more by the obsequious cringe of gain 
and greed—knowing the uselessness of hoarded gold 
_—of honor bought from those who would charge the 
usury of self respect—of power that only bends a 
coward’s knees and forces from the lips of fear the 
lies of praise. Knowing at last the unstudied gesture 
of esteem, the reverend eyes made rich with honest 
thought, and holding high above all other things— 
high as hope’s great throbbing star above the dark- 
ness of the dead—the love of wife and child and 
friend. 

The locks of gray and growing love of other days 
and half remembered things—the holding withered 
hands of those who first held his, while over dim and 
loving eyes death softly presses down the lids to rest. 

And so, locking in marriage vows 
his children’s hands and crossing 
others on the breasts of peace, with 
daughters’ babes upon his knees and 
white hair mingling with gold, he 
journeys on from day to day to the 
horizon where the dusk is waiting 
for the night—sitting by the cold 
hearth of home, as the last embers 
change from red to gray, he falls 
asleep within the arms of her he 
worshipped and adored, feeling upon 
his palid lips love’s last and holiest 
kiss.—Rob’t C. Ingersoll. 


The Oatmeal Superstition. 


The breakfast awakens curiosity. 
First comes oatmeal—pasty, inferior 
stuff—ill-cooked, fit perhaps for a 
ploughman or shepherd who works 
his food off by hard labor in the open 
air all day, but very far from fit food 
for a slender, nervous girl or boy at 
school. The oatmeal superstition is 
a hard one to uproot in the minds of 
housekeepers, who have made it part 
of their routine and hate to take up 
anything else. Farmers do not feed 
oats to their horses unless they are 
at hard work, because the grain is 
too heating for them, and breeds dis- 
ease in animals unless thrown off by 
vigorous muscular effort daily. Oat- 
meal, especially of the finer sorts in 
which the housekeeper delights, often 
passes digestion in a crude shape as 
masses of starch, which clog the body 
without nourishing it. Dry, crisp 
oateake is much better taken than 
boiled oatmeal, and is far more pala- 
table, its oil and starch being changed 
in baking. Clean cracked wheat is 
the food for nervous, studious, or 
housekeeping women and children, 
containing as it does the phosphates 
needed and the course character 
which aids the organs in their work. 
The fine flours and foods of the day are one great 
cause of the early deterioration of the race. If we 
wished artfully to eliminate every particle of nutrition 
from food, it would only be necessary to carry the pro- 
cess of grinding, bolting and refining a little further. 

In my own experience, and that of the most intel- 
ligent literary people met, it is not possible to change 
from sound, coarse food, containing all the wheat, 
for one day, without loss of strength and nervous tone, 
while the difference in complexion in a single month 
challenges admiration from all the women about. 
The men don’t say anything, but they notice it all the 
same. I know that ordinary women scout and cavil 
at this doctrine. They will have it that their mothers 
were strong and good-looking on white bread and 
fried potatoes and steak, and it is all nonsense to fuss 
so much about cracked wheat and coarse bread when 
they are just as well without it. They send to the 











bakers for bread five days in seven, and put their oat- 
meal to cook for the breakfast opening course to be 
swilled down—there is no other word—with milk and 
sugar just before the beefsteak or the ham and eggs. 
Oatmeal paste, half cooked, city milk and sugar! 
Why not serve ice cream before the meats? Let the 
wheat, carefully cooked the night before, be served 
with the juicy steak. The general habit of flooding 
the stomach with milk and sweets arrests digestion 
at once, and impairs the value of the food taken 
after. All these things tend to early drooping and 
decay of the human fiower. Our women are half 
starved to tell the truth.—Shirley Dare. 


The Portiere an Obstacle to Marriage. 
A few evenings ago I said to my friend Dareal: 





‘Joseph, why haven’t you married?” The question 





TURNING THE PRAIRIE SOD. 


seemed abrupt, I admit, but the moment was most 
propitious. As we sat in the coziest corner of the 
club room testing a new and recompensing brand of 
cigars, we talked a while at random, and finally we, 
too, drifted to the subject of marriage in Buffalo. 
We spoke of the apparent reluctance of certain young 
men to do anything but dawdle about the objects of 
their adoration, and when Joseph said, ‘‘Do not 
blame them; perhaps it is not their fault,” I put to 
him the startling question, ‘Joseph, why don’t you 
marry?” Joseph took several long pulls at his cigar 
before replying, but finally said, his eyes fixed on the 
ascending smoke: “If you wish to know what has 
kept me from matrimony I will tell you. It is the 
portiere.” I stared. 

Joseph went on: ‘‘In other words, it is because 
parlors have no doors—because our modern houses 
are one vast whispering gallery in which the slightest 





sound is heard from one end to another. It is years 
since I felt sure that I was absolutely alone with a 
girl—an environment necessary for sentimental de- 
monstrations. But to particularize. It is not long 
since I became unusually interested in a young 
woman of my acquaintance. Perhaps I was in love 
with her. If not, I know that I might have become 
so. 1 paid her rather marked attention for nearly a 
year, but in my numerous visits to her house there 
was never an opportunity for anything but the most 
formal conversation. Usually her father sat in the 
library across the hall in full hearing—if not in view 
of us. No chance to shut a door. At the parlor 
door—portieres; at the library door—portieres; at the 
dining room door—portieres, and never an opportunity 
for that sense of private tete-a-tete which gives a man 
inspiration for sentimental deeds. 

‘Now, it is my idea that the time 
when mutual love is first acknowl- 
edged should be a supreme momen 
in life—one to be made the most of, 
and not to be thrown away by any 
such insensate proceeding as a pro- 
posal by letter, or even to be risked 
at unpropitious sessions when in- 
terruption is probable or possible. 
Therefore I did not tell my love with 
papa reading his paper in the adjoin- 
ing room, or with the servant fum- 
bling at the sideboard in the dining 
room, with only a thickness of curtain 
between her and us. I did not tell 
my love while all the doors were wide 
open and the sisters were active in 
the upper halls, and I could hear the 
brother in his room overhead dress- 
ing to go out. No, I waited for some 
moment of assured privacy. It never 
came.” 

There was a long silence. ‘*Well?” 
I said at last. ‘‘That is all. Last 
summer the young woman in ques- 
tion made a visit to a provincial town, 
where she could shut the parlor door. 
While there she became engaged and 
was married last autumn.” 

“And that is courtship as she is 
conducted in Buffalo,” I sighed. 
“That is the state of things in nine 
houses out of ten where I pay social 
visits,” said Joseph Dareal. And as 
I recalled the homes of our wedable 
but unwedded maids, I concluded 
that Joseph was not wrong, and that 
what is most needed by our young 
men is not courage, but a chance.” 
—Buffalo Courier. 

The Deepest Coal Mine. 

Very few people in looking at the 
dusky diamonds as they lie upon the 
fire, know of the effort and the dan- 
ger that surrounds the individual 
who plies his vocation in digging the 
same, as the mines are under ground, 
and some very deep. The deepest one in America is 
in Pottsville, Pa. The shaft is 1,576 feetdeep. From 
its bottom, almost a third of a mile down, 206 cars, 
holding four tons each, are lifted every day. They 
are run upon a platform, and the whole weight of six 
tons is hoisted at a speed that makes the head swim, 
the time oceupied in lifting a full car being little more 
than a minute. The hoisting and lowering of men 
into coal mines is regulated by law, and only ten can 
stand on the platform at once, under penalty of a 
heavy fine. 

The Star of Bethlehem is again to be visible this 
year, being its seventh appearance since the birth of 
Christ; it comes once in 315 years, and is of wondrous 
brilliancy for three weeks; then it wanes, and dis- 
appears after seventeen months. It will be a sixth 
star added to the five fixed stars in Cassiopeia while 
it remains in sight. 
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AMONG THE FINNS. 


BY SARAH SHERWOOD. 


I had been a village teacher in Northern Lllinois 
eight years, and was about as nervous a creature as 
it is possible for one to imagine. When I received a 
letter from my friend, Myra Seaton, a teacher among 
the Finlanders in a rural district of Northern Minne- 
sota, asking me to spend my Summer vacation with 
her, I immediately accepted the invitation. Later 
she wrote telling me to come to Duluth, when she 
would meet me, and we would spend a couple of 
weeks at her district, and then visit the city of 
Duluth and the interesting places around it, and so 
pass our Summer. 

It was a bright, clear day about the middle of July 
that I slipped from the cars to the platform of the 
West Duluth depot. After our first happy greetings, 
Myra introduced me to Mr. Ronda, our Finland host, 
who looked at me and grunted. He was a fat little 
man, five feet four, with a countenance about as ex- 
pressive as the outside of a chopping-bowl. ‘‘We will 
now go to the carriage,” said Myra, with a merry 
twinkle in her eyes. And such a carriage! I wish I 
could picture that rig! The horse was broad at least 
two and a half feet, and sleek. The harness con- 
veyed the impression of strength more than of beauty 
or elegance, and the ‘‘carriage,’”’—well, that was the 
funniest vehicle I ever saw. The wheels were 
painted blue, a sort of sky blue, and the long, low 
box, bright red. There was one high seat about mid- 
way, on which lay a big bag of feathers for a cushion. 
My baggage was loaded in behind, and Myra and I 
climbed up to the feathers, which, by the way, were 
very comfortable. Mr. Ronda made no show of 
assisting us, that, apparently being no part of Finnish 
gallantry. 

Our driver took his place in front of us on a nail 
keg, and after he had lighted a clay pipe, we rode 
out of town, a happy trio. He, proud of his Ameri- 
can teachers, and we, at least—I, as the boys say, 
‘tickled almost to death.” We drove out on a fine, 
well graded road called the ‘*Thompson road,” which 
led us directly over a high hill overlooking the vil- 
lage. On reaching the summit what a magnificent 
view met our gaze! Six hundred feet below us flowed 
the dark waters of the St. Louis River, broadening at 
this point till it 'ooked like an immense lake, with 
innumerable islands scattered on its bosom. The 
islands were of every possible shape, and from the 
size of a canoe to several acres in extent. Some 
were low and flat, just emerging from the water; 
others high and rugged, covered with a luxuriant 
growth of vegetation. Two miles to the south, the 
beautiful oval shaped Spirit Island rested like a verit- 
able paradise, amid the placid waters which here take 
its name. Could anything be more beautiful than 
this wonderful panorama of sparkling waters, and 
green islands? In no place is vegetation so green and 
cleanly as at the headwaters of Superior. Further 
down, the river is spanned by two railroad bridges, 
and further still the elevators and tall chimneys of 
Duluth and Superior are visible; and still further, as 
far as the eye can reach stretch the cold, blue waters of 
Lake Superior. But our Fin host, who seemed more 
engrossed in his huge pipe than the view, soon con- 
tinued on his way, and with many a longing, back- 
ward glance we rode onward. 

**O, how I would like to go there!’ I exclaimed en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘That is one of the places where we 
will spend a fortnight,” answered Myra. 

Tne remainder of our ride was not devoid of inter- 
est. On every side grew beautiful masses of golden- 
rod, asters, buttercups, wild phlox, and nowhere have 
I ever seen such clover, both red and white, also a 
pink clover similar to the white, except that the 
blossoms are larger, and the vines morerank. I could 
not help thinking how happy my uncle John would 
be here, with all his bees. Surely, if there is a place 
anywhere in this country, where bees could make 
honey enough to glut the market, it is here. As we 
advanced further into the woods, strange stones were 








strewn by the way side, some red, like brick, others 
dark green and smooth; how I wished that I werea 
geologist. By and bye, we passed clearings, fine 
meadows and queer looking farm houses. No Ameri- 
cans live here; all are Sweedes, Norwegians, or Fins. 
Strange and new as everything looked, all showed 
thrift and plenty. Altho’ the road was a public one, 
the people had occasionally put up gates to keep 
their cattle in, and so dispensed with road fences. 
None of these people build near the road, but near 
some spring wherever it happens to be. 

After an eight mile ride, we reached our destina- 
tion. The Ronda mansion was a substantial low, red 
house, with white trimmings. It consisted of two 
rooms and an attic. Mrs. Ronda met us at the door, 
and whatever her feelings were, she gave no outward 
sign of them. She was broad and stout and strong. 
My first impression of her was not favorable, but I 
found the woman’s heart, beneath the unprepossess- 
ing exterior, before I left. Our room was neatly 
papered in cheap paper. The woodwork painted 
dark blue, and the floor red. Pink curtains adorned 
the windows. A little hard bed, with a straw mat- 
tress, was at least clean, as indeed was everything 
about the room. I cannot say as much of their room, 
which was kitchen, chamber, parlor, all. 

‘*Well, what do you think of it?” said Myra as we 
crawled into bed that night. ‘‘I think it awfully funny 
but don’t see how you can endure it year in and year 
out,” I replied. 

“T am going to tell you something Grace,” said my 
friend, ‘‘You remember when I first left home three 
years ago, I was a living skeleton. I then made 
up my mind to quit the confinement of village 
schools and live a freer, more healthful life. I had 
read much of Northern Minnesota, and having no 
near relatives to hinder me, I came here. I had little 
trouble in securing this school, for American teachers 
are in demand. I will say nothing of my lonesome 
and homesick attacks, for you can imagine all that. 
I was determined to make the best of it, and after a 
while I found myself interested in the peculiarities of 
these people. My salary is good—$45 per month, for 
nine months of the year. Board is cheap—$1.50 or 
$2.00 per week, washing included. Fashion makes 
no foolish demands, and I have no trouble in laying 
up $200 or $250 a year. Besides, my work is light. 
No after school or night work. My pupils are really 
bright and lovable, and more interesting than our hot 
house plants of the cities. And best of all my health 
is perfect. Now I will let you into my scheme. 
You know I had $500 from my mother. When I 
came here, I invested it in land near Duluth. I bought 
twelve acres, and it has increased in value. I have 
been offered $900 for it. Next Spring I propose to 
sell half of it, and with the proceeds and what I have 
saved build a cosy cottage, and barn, buy a horse, 
cow, and some chickens, hire a man and go to 
farming.” 

‘‘Why, Myra Seaton,” was-all I could exclaim. 
**Yes, I will be rich some day, I am going to raise 
fruits and vegetables, and bees. You have no idea 
how small fruits grow here. The prices too are simply 
enormous. I have made a study of these things, and 
am positive that after the first year or two, I can make 
twice as much as by teaching.” 

I spent three weeks with Myra in this Finland 
settlement. We gathered wild flowers, pigeon berries 
and ferns. Occasionally we found fine specimens of 
agates. We picked raspberries, drank new milk, ate 
rye bread, fresh butter and eggs. I forgot about my 
nervousness. I made friends with two or three Fin- 
nish women, and O, how sorry I was for them. They 
worked so hard, and received no thanks, for the Fin- 
nish men are unfeeling creatures. I took a Russian 
bath once a week, and enjoyed it far more than a 
Turkish bath. It is not so harsh. Each of the Fins 
has a rude bath house. It consists of two rooms, one 
for a dressing room, and the other for the bath. A 
stone arch about four feet square is built and filled 
with loose stones to form a cube. A fire is lighted, 
and when the arch is thoroughly heated, (it will stay 
hot nearly a day), the bather enters and throws water 
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on the arch thereby creating a heavy steam. 
the perspiration starts, and the probabilities are that 
the bather will be obliged to quit throwing water or 
open the ventilator, or perhaps both. I remained in 
the bath nearly an hour rubbing with a coarse towel 
and perspiring, until I verily believe I was clean, if 


never before. Long, broad, plank strips are built on 
one side of the room, on which one may recline, 
The second step answered for me, the higher ones 
being in too warm an atmosphere. 

The Finns are an ingenious people, making nearly 
everything themselves from their queer shoes, to their 
queerer houses. Brutal and at times treacherous as 
they are to each other, they had been kind to me, 
and it was with feelings of genuine regret that I said 
good-bye to the stoic faced woman, but woman still, 
in spite of her uncouth appearance. And one bright 
morning, we again mounted the gorgeous red wagon, 
and started towards Spirit Lake, that fairy land that 
had haunted me since that ne’er-to-be-forgotten day, 
when I saw it spread before me in all its exquisite 
beauty. Once, only I looked back and saw Mrs, 
Ronda, standing where we had left her looking after 
us. Perhaps her face, if I could have seen it, ex- 
pressed nothing, but her attitude betokened sorrow, 
and resignation. My heart swelled with grief for this 
hopeless, forlorn woman. 

Of our plans, and subsequent experiments, and of 
our two weeks stay at Spirit Lake, that enchanted 
spot, with its sad weird Indian legions, I may tell 
you some future time. Sarau SHERWOOD. 
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A CURIOUS LITERARY PRODUCTION. 


A minister living in Indiana, who is evidently more 
gifted with piety than education, wants us to adver- 
tise a book he has written and take our pay in a per- 
centage on the sales. We give him the benefit of the 
advertisement just as he wrote it and hereby agree to 
make no claim to any commission on the books he 
may sell. If they are as entertaining as his adver- 
tisement they must be worth buying as curiosities of 
literature: 

IT STANDS A. LONE UNSURPAST 


The Uneducated Back-Woods, Boys, new Book) 
—he Was Resed in the Willderness Wher Books and 
Scholl houses are Not known— he has Wrote A-Book- 
on the greate mysteries of godlyness— And Calls it 
God and nature Waring—Blended With the Book 
of-—7—Seals— - and All this world-With her Wisdom 
and Books Combined, Can never Surpass it Revealing 
the mysterious Scripturs—the deep things of god— 
that is Blinding the World of mankind—) the dwil 
is the vail) this is the first and only true histery—on 
Earth that tells Where-and When he Was first 
Brought in to Existence-and his life-&c- he Was 
Bound And loosed A-thousand years Before he made 
War in heaven—michael and his angels Cast him, and 
his Angels out in to the Earth) deceived the Whold 
Worled-and Become the Prince of the power of the 
air-and offerd Christ-all the Kingoms of the World 
and ther glorys if he Would Worship him— he 
tempted him and Sittith him upon the Pennical of the 
temple-&c— he Caused Christs death and all man- 
kind—&e &c— these are only a few hints of the 
thousand Wonders this Book Reveals 

It Contains the greatest poems Ever Composed or 
Ever Will Be 1t tells What the soul of man Is—also— 
hell-and-future punishment-or secon death—and why 
angels fell. and, Beasts in heaven Cried unto the 
lord—also-the Caus of the War in heaven-—&c— 
there Is nothing greater to offer the people to Read- 
than the mysteris of godliness-Revealed— — this 
Wise and Simple Book-—proves its self to Be true By 
the Seriptur—what more is Required—)— 
Reader—dont live in Spiritnal Blindness—Send for 
a Book tell your friends to— All Inteligent People 
that heres of it Wants it—thinck how greate it is 
Never to Be surpast—and only one dollar—post paid 
or—4—3-dolrs—7-for—5—dolrs—12-—for—9-—dolrs 
Adress—Rey-— J— K- Price—Mohawk—hancock—Co- 
Indiana 
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THE TRAGEDY OF MINNE-~ 
TONKA. 


BY MAUDE MEREDITH. 


Mrs. Grandmere was thirty years old. If you saw 
her in the early morning, especially on a dull stormy 
day, you would almost guess her to be thirty-five. If 
you met her as she came down dressed for dinner on 
a day of clear sunshine, you would swear she was not 
over twenty-five. If you met her at an evening 
party, you would say she was not over twenty. 

You would not exactly call her handsome. Men 
never spoke of her in that way, they simply said 
“What a magnificent woman Joe Grandmere’s wife 
is!” 

Just why every one spoke of her as “Joe Grand- 
mere’s wife,” was inexplicable, unless because they 
were never allowed to ignore the fact, while in her 
presence. That she was witty, fascinating, mag- 
netic, you were certain, before you had been minutes 
in her presence; but that she was wholly unconscious 
of it, you felt sure. Of this you were certain, when 
you learned in what favor she was held by her own 
sex. She was genial, warm-hearted, and almost in- 
variably gracious to other women. When, in rare 
cases, either man or woman won her disfavor, her 
manner of icily ignoring them, proved her friendship 
to be no deception. 

I think I have said that she was never called 
“pretty,” seldom spoken of as ‘“thandsome.” She 
was somewhat above the medium height, brown eyes 
that could flash as black as midnight, in some sudden 
sparkle of wit, or in grief fade toa somber gray. Her 
hair was abundant and brown, shading into a deep 
red in the sunlight, but almost black in its massive 
coils when seen by gas light. No, she was no decided 
type, and she could never be called petite. But for 
all this she was one of the best loved, most popular 
woman in her set. 

‘Joe Grandmere is a lucky fellow,’’ you would 
have said, but you would invariably have added, ‘‘but 
he don’t know it.” 

Joe Grandmere was tall, and dark, and thin. He 
toaded to power and position, yet the moment any 
coveted place was gained, it instantly fell into in- 
significance in his eyes. His love of approbation 
must have been immense; and when you had dis- 
covered that, you longed to be a spectacled, queerly 
built fellow with greasy looking finger tips, and fame 
as a great phrenologist, that you might go over and 
run your fingers about his cranial developments 
instead of the peculiar combination of faculties that 
made him so worshipful of power, yet so wholly un- 
appreciative of any advantages of his own. He 
might rave over this or that one’s trotter; he might 
make superhuman effort to secure the most desirable 
one, but after the first fleeting flush of triumph, his 
prize, or rather his possession, began to grow common, 
and, before the bits of gay ribbons on the head-stall 
were soiled, his famous trotter was only a ‘‘plug,” to 
him. 

Perhaps the man was to be pitied, that all his 
golden apples turned so soon to dead sea fruit; cer- 
tain it is, that all his possessions merited pity. That 
is, such of them as longed for praise or appreciation, 
for instance his horse, his dog and his wife. Had 
there been any children in the family, they would 
have suffered also. As it was, little Joe Grandmere, 
his mother’s idol, had lain in his little grave fora 
long dreary twelve month, and there was no sound of 
childish laughter or patter of feet in the lonely house. 

It was not from any intended or inherent badness, 
that Grandmere could not appreciate his own. It 
was, instead, a Jack of self-esteem, an over self-con- 
sciousness, a sense of shrinking within himself. If 
only he could have had the opinion of others to up- 
hold his shaking, self-depreciating opinions, all would 
have gone well enough. But the world at large does 
not go to aman and praise his wife, neither does the 
man who wants to buy a house or a horse, go to the 
owner of the very property they most covet, and 
vaunt their merits to the skies. Had it been exactly 








the reverse, Joe Grandmere would have been a happy, 
self-satisfied man. He was not a bad man, but weak 
in this one particular, susceptible to flattery, and a 
veritable ‘‘cold blanket,” on his friends. 

Other men bought and sold, and made money, they 
boasted of their possessions to him—never of his, of 
course—and as there was no one to raise a note of 
praise for his, he went home, nursing a depressed 
feeling that, diffused through the family, could tinge 
the entire atmosphere with varying tones of ultra- 
marine. 

There was just one place where Joe Grandmere ap- 
peared at his best, and that was in the presence of 
such women as make a practice of flattering their 
gentlemen acquaintances. Had he been a trifle more 
self-poised he would have understood that all such 
rank flattery came only from coarse, unprincipled 
women, and was, therefore, worse than valueless. 
But the very fault in his character made him blind 
to this, and he drank in all such compliments as a 
desert traveler would qua from a crystal spring, 
and for the moment, felt exhilerated, intoxicated, 
only to sink back into his natural state when out of 
their company. 

It is usually supposed that good society—and the 
Grandmere’s moved only in good society—is made up 
of the cream as it were, the common herds making 
the skim-milk of life, and that the cream can be noth- 
ing less than the best. This is the popularly accepted 
belief, but a long acquaintance with this same ‘‘good 
society” will convince any one of the fact, that bad- 
ness can masquerade in satins and broadcloth, with 
the elegant manners of a count, and yet be badness, 
pure and simple for all of that. 

The Grandmeres had been leading lights in society 
ways, until the time of baby Joe’s death, since which 
time, the sorrowing mother had lived in retirement. 

Lora Grandmere was a large, strong-souled woman, 
intensely loving and loyal, with a sort of glad sense 
that those she loved best, were, of all the world, the 
most noble and lovable. Having once come to this 
conclusion, she would be slow to see any fault, patient 
and forgiving. One of those natures to whom love is 
more necessary than breath, whose idols would re- 
main idols to the very last, but if once those idols 
were found to be wholly shattered, no possible after 
cementing could ever make them more than a painted 
image of plaster. 

Joe Grandmere had always found a haven of rest 
in his home, a place to put into from storms or gale, 
and find sure anchorage. 

No matter how the world went outside, his wife 
had only cheer and comfort for him. He came to her 
for solace and advice in his business affairs, as much 
as did the little boy when a toy was broken, or a 
finger scratched. He had an unconscious sense that 
she was strong, self-poised, and he felt without know- 
ing it, that she was like a sunbeam. 

When her hour of trial came, he had no struggle, 
no comfort to offer her. 

I think he felt the loss of his little boy, felt it ina 
manish sort of way, something as though he had lost 
half a fortune, it was not his fault, that, being a man, 
he could have no idea of the mother-love instinct, 
could not suffer as did the child’s mother, but a 
broader, less selfish man could have forgotten him- 
self in this hour of agony, and could have given him- 
self to his wife. 

But Grandmere was not broad in mind or sympathy, 
and was selfish. He could endure his wife’s pained 
silence for the first few weeks after the little grave 
had been cut out in the silent cemetery, but as the 
days went by, he grew impatient. He wished she 
would rouse herself. He wanted the old feeling of 
sunny content, the merry laughter and bright sallies 
and the watchful care of his comfort that had made 
home a really happy place for him. 

To come home at night and have one’s wife sit half 
of the evening, her head dropped in her arm, on the 
opposite side of the library table, was dispiriting, to 
say the least and Joe Grandmere did not like dispirit- 
ing things. 

And not liking this, he fell into the habit of drop- 





ping into his club, of going to entertainments, and, 
later, of stopping at the club rooms on hop nights. 
Of course, he had a sense that a man should 
hardly make a practice of attending dancing parties 
regularly, when crape had so lately fluttered from the 
knob of his front door. 

It seemed to be much less objectionable for a man 
to simply happen in for the last four or five sets, and 
the long swinging ‘‘Home Sweet Home,” waltz, than 
to attend regularly. One didn’t so much notice that 
he came without his wife. 

If there were a few ladies who noticed it, who 
spoke of it sweetly, sympathetically to him, who 
begged him to be sure to run in at the next hop, no 
one was the wiser. 

“Oh, of course, a man couldn’t make a complete 
hermit of himself, you know. We all sympathize 
with your wife, but it does seem pretty hard to have 
any one expect a man to give up all his acquaint- 
ances. Do come out among us once in awhile.” 

This, whispered in his ear as they swung slowly 
around in the waltz, remained in his memory. 

“T think it is your duty to keep up some of your 
social obligations,” another lisped sweetly, and, with 
a multitude of such councilors, Joe Grandmere grew 
to feel that his wife was selfish in her sorrow, that 
she made him very uncomfortable by such a course, 
and that he was more than justified in seeking 
pleasure elsewhere. 

I say he felt, if you notice I never say he thought, 
regarding anything. Joe Grandmere never had any 
thoughts regarding these problems. He had asort of 
general sense of his own feelings, but he never 
thought or reasoned regarding anything save business 
matters. He was an excellent business man—solong 
as he belonged to a stock company. Had he been 
sole proprietor, the value of his business investments 
would have dropped at least one half—in his es- 
timation. 

That these nights of loneliness were inexpressibly 
dreary to Joe’s wife goes without saying. 

With all the clinging fondness of a strong nature, 
she turned now to her husband. That she met noth- 
ing but a shrinking fear that she might intrude her 
grief on him, an implied complaint that she did not 
make life bright and cheerful for him, was now an 
added pain to her breaking heart. 

This was the cause that was already dropping 
threads of silver among the rings about her forehead, 
and gave her that worn and hopeless look in the dull 
mornings after blank, sleepless nights. 

That she might please her husband she dressed and 
arranged her hair in most becoming ways, before she 
met him at the dinner table; and for this reason, now 
at a years end, she went out occasionally to receptions, 
and quiet entertainments. 

Lora Grandmere had never paraded her grief. 
Above all else she was well bred, and this forbade 
any bringing forward of personal troubles, yet none 
the less, in the seclusion of her own home, her whole 
being was shaken and fainting. 

A weak nature can bend before the storm, can 
cling to others, can climb, dodge clinging to those 
around it, having washed away the bitterness 
in floods of weak tears, but for a nature, deep and 
rich, there is no such relief. She could never trouble 
any one with the burden of her grief, yet silent sym- 
pathy, shown by the presence of those she loved, was 
none the less necessary to her. 

By some strange freak, the closing hop of the club 
series was to be held at the house of an especial 
friend, Mrs. Evershaw, and, lest she seem disobliging, 
Mrs. Grandmere consented to attend. 

They were late, and the floors were already filled 
when they arrived. 

As Mrs. Grandmere returned from the dressing- 
room, she noticed a little blonde lady in earnest con- 
versation with Mr. Grandmere, her hand resting on 
his arm. — 

A closer glance showed that it was the rich Miss 
Alden, the blase—if one might apply the term—sur- 
vivor of many a hard contested field. One of those 





young ladies of doubtful age, and still more doubtful 
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morals. One who held her place by sheer force of 
her bank accouut and elegant costumes, who was 
tolerated by respectable matrons, simply because there 
was always some half-fledged beau, who considered 
himself honored by her company, and, if any club or 
society were formed, some one of this goslin class— 
included because rich young men were scarce—was 
sure to invite her. 

Mrs. Grandmere had unbounded faith in her hus- 
band, but this did not prevent a feeling of surprise, 
possibly displeasure. She thought he was being 
victimized, perhaps to save the appearance of neglect 
that otherwise might have been noticeable. 

She drew nearer her husband. 

He seemed wholly absorbed, and—was it possible? 
his face wore an expression that she had not seen for 
years. 

‘*Joe” she said softly, ‘‘will you take me in to our 
hostess?” 

Miss Alden raised her blonde lashes, and from her 
narrow green-gray eyes, shot a look of vindictive 
triumph that sent a shudder to Mrs. Grandmere’s 
very heart. 

Several times during the evening Mrs. Grandmere 
found her husband with Miss Alden, and, at last, 
when they were alone a moment whispered: ‘Joe, 
dear, I wouldn’t be seen talking to—to that woman 
again. You know she ought not be admitted here 
anyway. Mrs. Evershaw is more than mortified that 
young Goldibaggs brought her.” 

Mr. Grandmere made no answer, and the matter 
dropped from his wife’s mind. 

A month or two later, she chanced to be at an art 
show with a lady friend, when she met her husband 
face to face, with Miss Alden on his arm. 

He was so thoroughly confused as to be unable to 
say anything, and his wife, not wishing to makea 
scene, passed him without the least sign of recog- 
nition. 

After reaching home that evening, Grandmere ex- 
plained to his wife, that he had just run into the 
show fora half hour, that as he stood looking at a 
picture, Miss Alden had rushed up and begged him 
to come see a beautiful little gem at the other end of 
the gallery. 

‘But, Joe,” his wife remonstrated softly, ‘‘surely 
you are not on such familiar terms as that with one 
like her?” 

**Why, I don’t see but she is just as good as any of 
them,” he answered tartly, and took up his evening 
paper. 

This was the beginning of the end. 

By all means io her power, Lora Grandmere strove 
to win her husband back into the ways of self-respect. 
She dressed, she attended all public or private enter- 
tainments. Wherever he wished to go there she 
went, with ready smiling assent. She played, she sang, 
when her heart seemed bursting with tears; she drove 
dashing like a whirl wind utterly reckless of results. 

Then every one began to comment on her actions. 

*“T should think Mrs. Grandmere would shrink 
from being seen at horse-races, her crape hardly off. 
She never used to go,’’ one would remark, and another 
would answer: 

‘“‘Why, she acts queer for her, don’t you think? 
Wonder if she was glad to get rid of the child.” 

Men were less severe critics. 

They said among themselves at their clubs: 

‘*Neck an’ neck race between Joe’s wife and the 
Alden, ain’t it? By George! Joe’s wife is plucky. I 
can’t help pitying her, at the same time I enjoy her 
spunk.” 

“As exciting as a bull-fight, don’t you know,” 
another answers. ‘‘A fellow can’t help but havea 
feeling of pity, pity for the gladiator on one side, yet 
a sense of pride in the onslaught of the bull on the 
other, knowing one or the other has yet to bite the 
dust.” 

‘‘Well, in this instance I can’t see anything to 
feel proud of in the Alden woman. Perhaps she has 
not fished for you fellows. I tell you I have hada 
season of—well call it persecution from her, and I 
assure you I hold her in utter contempt. I’m candidly 














sorry for Joe’s wife. She’s making a mafinificent 
fight, but she’s bound to go down. Joe’s weak, 
devilish weak. I can’t understand it.” 

At last the blow came. There was to be a flower 
festival, to which Grandmere signified his lack of in- 
terest, and, when questioned, told his wife he would 
not go. He even went so far as to advise her to in- 
vite an out of town friend in to spend the day with 
her. She complied, pleasantly, as she did in any 
thing he might suggest. 

The friend came, and Grandmere came home to 
lunch, loitered about for a few moments, told them 
that he should be home very early, and drove away. 

The day was fine, and from undefined restlessness, 
Mrs. Grandmere asked her friend if she would enjoy 
a ride. 

Some time in the middle of the afternoon they 
passed the building where the flower show was held, 
and, wishing to give her friend an added pleasure, 
Mrs. Grandmere entered. 

They had wandered about the great halls—for sev- 
eral rooms were included, when the mandolin band 





‘“‘Why,—but—my darling don’t you see—I can’t 
leave the business, I-——” 

“Oh, well, then if you love your business more 
than you love me—why, I have nothing more to say, 
But I tell you, I am rich. You shall have wealth 
uncounted, to do with as you please. Money enough 
to go into any kind of business anywhere. Leave 
what you have here to her; she will be con- 
soled with that, take me, take my love, my madden- 
ing love for you, take my gold and fly with me, I can 
not take a refusal, you must go. 

“Oh, darling, I—why you must hear to reason, 
= 

*‘Joe Grandmere, if you dare to refuse, if you dare 
to postpone it, I will expose you to your wife. I am 
mad enough even for that.” 

‘*For God’s sake! Mary Alden don’t do that!” 

‘‘Then you promise? You will go with mein a few 
days?” 

**Yes, yes, I promise. Only promise me this, what- 
ever happens you will never let Lora know. She must 
think me dead. I can do anything but let her know!” 





























struck up a soft, sweet air, from their seats near the 
entrance door. 

The crowd surged aimlessly forward, until Mrs. 
Grandmere and her friend were left alone. 

‘‘A bit of lace has become entangled on one of my 
shoe-buttons, and bothers me sadly,” she said,” if 
you will wait here by the fountain, I will go back 
into some of those little rooms and loosen it.” 

Looking about for a retired corner, Mrs. Grandmere 
stepped softly as one will, with the consciousness 
that something is wrong with ones apparel, worked 
her way up behind some immense ferns, and stooped 
to loosen the lace. It was idiotically perverse, and 
required much coaxing. At last it was loose, but as 
she raised her head, some branching arm from the 
fern trees caught in the plumes of her hat. As she 
waited to free herself from this, she heard footsteps 
on the other side of the ferns. 

“I tell you, it is practical,” a woman’s voice was 
saying.” 

**H-u-s-h, this is a public place.” 

‘‘Well, there’s no one near. They are all out 
listening to that song, beside I have waited for your 
decision just as long as I can.” 








“Oh, you darling! I knew you would. How good 
you are.” 

A woman white, and stony as death parted the 
bending ferns and stared at the scene before her. 

Grandmere partly heard, as he bent over Miss Alden, 
whose arms were about his neck, whose lips were 
pressed against his. 

Miss Alden uttered a shriek and fainted. 

Grandmere turned and fled like one gone mad. 

Mrs. Grandmere walked slowly out, touched her 
friends arm with a low inquiry, 

“Shall we go now?” reeled slowly down the steps, 
freed the boy who had held her horse, and entering 
the pbzton, drove home with a firm hand. 

Again and again her friend asked: ‘“‘Are you sick, 
Lora?” and always she answered quietly, ‘‘No, not 
sick in the least.” 

But when she reached home she went up in the 
silent nursery, knelt down by the crib, one of little 
Joe’s favorite toys in her hand, and there they found 
her, three hours later, cold and insensible. 

How the news flashed from friend to friend: ‘Mrs. 
Joe Grandmere is dying, or dead!’’ 

There were men at the club, fellows who were old 
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in the ways of this world, but who still kept a green 
spot hidden down deep in their hearts, a place sacred 
to memories of their mother, wherein they found 
room to respect all true womanhood, and these fel- 
lows said: * Poor thing! I’m glad for her. Wonder 
how the blow came? Hope she’ll never suffer any 
more.” 

It was late when Joe Grandmere reached home 
that night, or rather it was early morning, for the 
clocks were striking the hour of two. 

Where he had been all this time, or what doing he 
could not have told. He had a dim sense of miles 
and miles of paved walks, and of the roar of many 
wheels. 

Like a flash of lightning in the blackest night, 
when his wife’s stony glance met his, he saw all of 
life, past and present; saw the madness and sin that 
he had allowed himself to be led into, saw his tempter 
in her true light, and realized what his wife had 
suffered. 

And now, realizing what he had lost, the thought 
was as death to him. 

His wife, he knew, was no longer his, and after 
the queer workings of such a mind as his, because 
she was not his own, she took on priceless value. 

He had rushed out of the building, had torn up one 
street and down another, seeing nothing, hearing 
nothing, conscious of nothing save the demon of re- 
morse, now gnawing out his very heart. 

Suddenly he stopped and looked up. This was his 
house surely, this was the very home where he and 
Lora and baby Joe had been so happy together, and, 
hark! the clocks were striking two. Lora and the 
baby would be asleep. 

Then he started back. Was it death, or was it his 
infamy that had parted him from them. 

He put his hand to his forehead to steady himself. 
Then it all came back to him, and with a groan he 
stumbled up to the front door, and began to fit his 
key to the night latch. 

The door opened quickly and Dr. Beldin, their 
family physician, put out a hand and drew him in. 

‘*What is it, Doctor?” he asked falteringly. 

‘“‘We are unable to decide the cause—”’ the doctor 
began. 

“But, doctor the—the—”? Grandmere began, not 
knowing to what the doctor referred. 

“The result? Well, lam grieved to say the pulse 
stopped about an hour ago. The cause is obscure, 
but the result is death.” 

‘*T_-I—don’t understand” Grandmere faltered. 

“T thought the news had reached you. We have 
been scouring the city for you since six o’clock. 
Your wife came home from the Flower Show, and 
went into a comatose state, and expired about one 
o’clock.” 

At last the physician left the house and utter silence 
filled the great rooms. 

Grandmere slowly climbed the stairs to his wife’s 
room. At the door her friend met him, and said: 
‘‘Come to me as soon as possible, I have something 
to say to you.” 

Reaching the bedside, he started back. There was 
the same face, the same set eyes, the exact expression 

that he had seen in the Flower Show. 

Was it her wraith that confronted him there, only a 
shadow of her, and not his living wife, some people 
people believed in such things, he knew, might it 
not be true, and that she had died here at the house 
at that hour, died unconscious of his guilt. His 
heart beat wildly with the hope, and he hurried out 
to question her friend. 

Without waiting to answer him she said: 

“The doctors say she is dead, I don’t believe it. 
She is dead to all appearances, and cold, but I have 
forbidden the nurse touching the body. Down deep 
in her set eyes I know I can see a look of conscious- 
ness. I feel that she is alive and may be-restored. 
Will you give orders that remedies be applied.” 

Instantly Grandmere assented, and for twelve hours 
bent all his strength to the task of reviving her. 
Doctors and nurses were called, and under his pre- 
emptory orders all known remedies were applied. At 





the end of that time, a faint film gathered over the 
glass held above her lips, and later faint pulsations 
of the heart were discovered. 

Slowly she came back to life again, but it was six 
months later when a shadow of her former self stood 
for the first time at her street door, and gazed in a 
dull, dead way she had, at the world outside. 

It happened to be the luncheon hour that she 
stood there gaz'ng into the winter sunshine, and 
Grandmere, coming up the street, caught sight of her, 
and hurried on with a glad face. Catching her hands 
in his, he bent and kissed her, and whispered. ‘‘Come 
in, dearest, the air is keen and you look as though 
you might be blown away on a puff of frosty air.” 

She turned, without a word, and led the way into 
the library. Grandmere stopped to leave his hat and 
overcoat in the vestibule, then hurried in after her, 
rubbing the chill from his fingers, briskly, as he cried 
‘*Well, this seems like living again. Oh, Lora, I am 
so glad to see you here, living, and all my own, here 
in the old room once more, that has been so desolate 
without you.” 

He had gone over to her, and dropped on his knees 
beside her chair, and now, as his voice broke and 
faltered, tears started, and he buried his face in her 
hands. 

She gave no sign. 

**Lora, Lora,” he said, ‘‘are you not glad to be back 
here again?” 

Then as she did not answer, did not lift her eyes 
from the red embers in the grate, he caught her 
hands to his lips, and whispered: 

“Lora, speak tome. I cannot bear this silence.” 

‘Life and death are such serious subjects’ she 
said, meditatively. ‘1 had thought I was working in 
the green meadows with Joey. Instead I am here. 
These things are not ours to choose.” 

Grandmere rose sadly. 

“Well, I am glad you are with me,” he said, 
bluntly, and then they watched the coals in silence. 

The room was pre-eminently a homely one, yet one 
that would be hard to describe. Not overlarge, and 
not oppressively a library. There were book-cases, 
and book-shelves, filling a niche here, beautifying a 
corner there, but there were windows enough to flood 
the room with light, little spaces for choice water- 
colors, or portraits; bits of country life, or landscapes 
in oils, that were like windows into summer-land. 
The walls were in gold, the draperies at the windows 
a creamy madras, and the furnishings all in red and 
gold. 

The room was a perfect harmony of color and de- 
sign, and gazing about it, Grandmere thought how 
symbolic it was of his wife, the wife he had known 
before their trouble came. S) wholly fair and sunny 
in its golden tints, so warm and genial in its deep, 
restful reds. Then somehow, as he mused, he 
likened the woman sitting so moveless before him, to 
the great parlor, closed since that day of the Flower 
Show, the stately, silent room in its back-ground of 
the softest tint of gray, dressed here and there bya 
touch of blue plush, or a knot of pure pink. In all 
its appointments this parlor had been considered a 
marvel of elegance. It was as perfect as a symphony; 
it was a grand anthem in its sublime perfection of 
tone and tint, a room to be admired, to be remembered, 
but never to be thought of as cosy, as the dear home 
nest of a place that the human heart so desires to 
call its own. 

Grandmere seated himself, and fell into silent 
thought. 

This was something new and strange tohim. He 
had always felt, not thought. He had known if he 
was pleased, or happy; had shrunk from anything 
that was unpleasant, but if he had ever had any 
thoughts regarding the cause or the remedy of the 
evils he disliked, he could not have expressed them. 

That his wife had been at the flower show in her 
natural body, that she had heard all that had been 
said, he was sure; that all love for him was dead in 
her heart, he felt very nearly certain; and with natural 
preverseness, her love seemed to him now, to be the 
only desirable thing on earth. 





He had not spoken to Miss Alden since that dread- 
ful moment. He would never care to speak to her 
again. 

The servants announced dinner, and he took his 
wife to the dining room. 

He talked with her now in a nervous, @isjointed 
way, and watched her furtively. 

He had never seen anything just like his wife as 
she now appeared. He marveled at her solemn 
quietness, at her icy unapproachableness. 

He was certain that she had entirely ceased to 
love him, and with his whole being he determined to 
win her. 

Winter slipped into spring, and June had come, 
still Grandmere thought of nothing but his wife, and 
still he seemed to make no headway in the one de- 
sire of his heart. 

Suddenly he was called away from home on busi- 
ness, and wholly unlike his usual custom, insisted on 
his wife’s accompanying him. She quietly but de- 
cisively refused. 

“T shall be gone three weeks, at least, dear,” he 
said, lingering in the vestibule, valise in hand, ‘‘and I 
don’t like to think of you here alone in this great 
house.”” 

Mrs. Grandmere turned her face away, to hide the 
curl of her lip that she could not suppress, but she 
gave him her hand in silence, and so he left her. 

On the day after his departure, she received a 
telegram: 

“Mrs. J. C. Grandmere. Your suburban lots in 
the market. Come immediately. Suburban Land 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota.” 

At first she twisted the bitof yellow paper listlessly 
about her finger, and gazed out of the window, 
noticing only that a man was beating a poor horse, 
and that a little girl passing wore a jaunty wide- 
brimmed hat. 

‘Oh, those lots up there near St. Paul,” she said, 
smoothing out the paper. ‘‘Why those were my 
baby’s lots, I bought them for Joey, on a venture, and 
how he laughed when I told him I had bought more 
real earth than he could pile into his little ‘‘Paddy 
Duffy” cart in a whole day. Oh, mamma’s Joey, I 
must go and see what they mean to do with my baby’s 
lots.” 

She folded the dispatch hastily, and hurried to her 
room. 

“IT will go up there,” she whispered, ‘‘it is the very 
last of all Joey’s things that are not folded and put 
away. I will go up and see about those lots.” 

Calling the servants she learned that the train 
would ‘leave in an hour, and ordering the carriage, 
she hastily packed a few necessaries, and put ona 
quiet gray suit for traveling. 

When they reached the station, her man hurried 
after a ticket and came back breathless to announce. 

“The train left ten minutes since. But the boat, 
mum, she be just on the pint of lavin, mum.” 

‘‘Very well, then, Mike, drive down to the levee, 
I had as soon go by boat,” she said, and was 
presently bumping over the rough pavement to the 
boat house. 

Once aboard the boat, her state-room secured, and 
baggage put away, she wandered out by the rail, and 
finding a stool in a cool,quiet p’ace, sat down, and, as 
was her habitual custom now, wandered off into dreams. 
Now that the little flurry of preparation was over, 
now that she no longer need rouse herself to decide, 
need only sit still and be carried along, her old quiet- 
ness and gloom settled down upon her, and she 
leaned on the rail, fancying only how it might have 
been if her boy had lived, and if her life was as it 
had seemed to be. 

Presently the captain came to her and introdnced 
himself. 

‘*I have business transactions with your husband, 
on almost every trip,” he said, drawing a chair to the 
rail, and seating himself, began conversing of the 
beauties of the river, of points of interest that they 
would pass, and of many of the old Indian traditions 
that are still extant along its shores. 

(Continued. ) 
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MINING OPPORTUNITIES IN MONTANA. 
The output of the precious metals in Montana 
steadily increase year by year and will not reach 
a maximum for many years to come. The business 
of taking the ores from the earth and extracting from 
them the gold and silver has been thoroughly system- 
atized since the advent of railroads—branch roads 
have been built to mineral districts formerly so re- 
mote that only the richest veins could be worked with 
profit; smelters have been erected at convenient 
points for assembling the ores of different character 
from different districts, and combining them with the 
skillful processes of modern scientific metallurgy; 
many valuable discoveries have been made in regions 
first prospected for high grade ores only; the cost of 
living has declined, and with it the rates of wages, so 
that it now pays to work veius which in the early 
days could not be opened without loss; and altogether 
the mining industry has advanced to a secure footing. 
The hazards of loss are much less than they used to 
be and the chances of profit can be figured out with 
almost as much certainty as in the mining of iron or 
coal. The business of mining for silver and gold ores 
is particularly attractive to men of energetic disposi- 
tion, who can command sufficient capital to go into it 
as they would into any other large enterprise requir- 
ing pretty heavy expenditure at the beginning, and 
time for money returns. The openings for new en- 
terprises in this line are better in Montana and in the 
neighboring Territory of Idaho than in any other 
part of the West. A large number of promising 
leads, developed to an extent to make their approx- 
imate value known, are in the market seeking capital 
for their development. Skilled and common labor is 
now abundant, owing to the ease and cheapness with 
which the region can be reached by rail from the 
East, and transportation and smelting facilities are 
increasing and improving year by year. To an East- 
ern man of some resources, who wants to lead an open 
air life in one of the finest mountain climates in the 
world, and who has the business sagacity to put his 
money in a good place and manage it well when once 
he has invested it, the Montana silver and copper belt 
offers great attractions. We do not mean to advise 
the purchase of stock in companies organized to sell 
stock, who send representatives East to raise money. 
A careful man who wants to go into mining should 
first spend some months in the old Montana mining 
districts, familiarizing himself with ores and with the 
cost of working mines before he parts with his money 











for a prospect hole. If he is offered what appears to 
be a good prospect he should beware of people who 
want to sell out at fancy prices. The prospector is 
usually a man of lively imagination who will repre- 
sent as a bonanza every vein he has struck on his 
digging expeditions. If he is as honest and practical 
as he is enthusiastic, he will be willing to take a 
reasonable share in the stock of a company formed to 
work the property, putting his discovery against the 
capital necessary to demonstrate its value. In no 
case should a mere prospect hole be purchased on the 
strength of samples of ore taken from it. Money 
enough should be spent to establish the width and 
probable extent of the vein, and the average value of 
the ore from wall to wall; and before this is done the 
cost of mining and of transporting the ore to the 
nearest railroad station should be carefully estimated, 
or, in case the ore can be milled, the expense of build- 
ing and running a milling plant. 

With proper care and practical business sense the 
dangers of loss s in mining are now very small and 
the profits on a good vein of low grade ore are steady 
and large. High grade veins are of course rare and 
inexperienced men should beware of placing con- 
fidence in them on the basis of a few fascinating 
chunks of rock. The great fortune have mainly been 
made in mining large deposits of low grade ore, 
where the profits per ton and the number of tons that 
can be taken out per day can be figured pretty 
accurately. 

Helena, Butte and Missoula are the chief centers of 
mining intelligence in Montana, and business men 
from the East wishing to look the field over should 
visit all three towns. Promising new districts, where 
development was quite recently began, will be found 
along the small streams running into the Missoula 
River, about fifty miles below that place and on the 
line of the new Cceurd’Alene cut off railroad, and also 
in Madison County just made accessible by a North- 
ern Pacific branch. The Castle district, north of Liv- 
ingston will probably have a railroad this year. The 
Neihart district, south of Great Falls, can now be 
reached by rail from the latter place. The Cooke 
City district, on the edge of the National Park, is still 
shut up by the refusal of Congress to allow a road to 
go across the northern edge of the Park, a region 
where tourists never have occasion to go. If the bill 
for the right of way passes this session, another year 
will witness a remarkable mining development at 
Cooke, where there are the largest veins of ore found 
anywhere in Montana except in Butte. 





A MULTITUDE OF COUNSEL. 

If the farmers of the United States do not find out 
what is the matter with them, financially, it will not 
be for lack of advice. Eminent statesmen, in the re- 
views and magazines, are assuring them on the one 
hand, that it is the protective features of the tariff 
that create the present depression. Other equally 
eminent statesmen are asserting through the same dig- 
nified channels, that this same protective tariff is the 
cause of all the prosperity of the country and infer- 
entially giving their bucolic readers to understand 
that all that is needed to give them their full share of 
this law-made wealth isa little niore tariff, a sug- 
gestion that is now being formulated in Congress in 
a tariff of five cents a dozen on eggs. Yet another 
class insist that there will be instant relief if the 
Federal Treasury will only coin into dollars, worth at 
present seventy-two cents each, all the silver the 
mines can put out, though why, if that will do so 
much good, we should not do yet more good and put 
only forty cents worth of silver intoa ‘‘In God we 
trust” dollar, these doctors do not say, though their 
logic runs that way. One statesman, who has broken 
into the Senate, prescribes taxing All-of-us and lend- 
ing the money taken to Some-of-us, the farmers, at 
one or two per cent. interest, expecting to pull the 
measure through the constitution by the ‘‘general 
welfare” gap. There seem to be difficulties of detail 
in the way of this fascinating remedy which are as 
great as the objection that it would be taking private 
property for private purposes. Another Senator, tac- 








itly admitting that he does not know everything and 
implying that a number of his associates are equally 
at sea, proposes that a select company of his col- 
leagues shall spend the summer in trying to find out 
what is the matter with the American farmer and 
what can be done for his relief. Yet another of these 
same gentlemen, who have been elected to universal 
wisdom, taking his cue from the Bland silver bill and 
from Secretary Windom’s silver purchase scheme, 
would have the Government which is only All-of-us, 
purchase the produce of the farms, issuing certificates 
against it and paying eighty per cent. of the market 
value in cash, any slight losses arising from cost of 
transportation or shrinkage in values or weight being 
borne by All-of-us. Itis apprehended that there might 
be a serious ‘‘kick” against this, especially by Those- 
of-us who have been taught that it is more blessed to 
receive than to give, and who would naturally ob- 
ject to having the tables turned. 

Another class of these politico-medics lay all the 
troubles at the door of the railrcads and ask loudly 
for Governmental interference in reduced rates of 
transport. Among these is the Governor of Nebraska, 
whose farmer constituents are burning corn rather 
than coal because itis the cheaper. Accepting as 
universally true the theory that all freight charges are 
paid by the producer he sought relief for his people 
by demanding under a threat of reprisal, and gota 
reduction of ten per cent. in rates on corn to Chieago. 
This only widened the channel and more corn poured 
into market and under the play of the law of demand 
and supply the price fell. ‘The consumer gained, the 
roads lost and the farmer gained nothing. And yet 
the Governor demands another cut because the 
‘*gamblers” stole all the benefit of the other cut. He 
serves at least the excellent purpose of showing how 
little these doctors know of either the pathology or 
therapeutics of the ailment, and how unsafe their 
counsels are. Another, a farmer, noted for the crops 
he raises on his library table and who has attained 
some notoriety and money in his specialty of raising 
Bacon on his farm in Atlantis, running over the reme- 
dies which the other economic doctors had obtained 
title to by pre-emption, and determined not to be out- 
done, advised farmers to diversify their crops by rais- 
ingsheol. The gamutof advice is or should be closed 
with that of a Western editor, whose paper advocates 
the protection of ‘‘industries” from competition, 
who, commenting on the statement that the Illinois 
farmers lost $9,000,000 on the corn crop last year, 
advises them to ‘“‘raise huckleberries if corn doesn’t 
pay.” 

There is danger that in all this ‘‘multitude of coun- 
sel” the farmer will not get wisdom but will lose 
himself in the confusion. His only safety lies in his 
taking counsel of his own common sense, applying 
to these larger matters of State the same horse-sense 
he applies to his own affairs. A long stride towards 
better government will be taken when men learn that 
the same laws of trade govern a nation’s traffic that 
control an individual's, and the best way to test any 
scheme is to ask how it will work in the case of a 
single person. 





+4 
* 


THE MONTANA HORSE. 


Besides furnishing the world with its wealth of 
mineral, Montana steps to the front with its reserves 
in the shape of its stock. Some interesting statistics 
have been compiled regarding the endurance of horses 
on the street car lines of St. Louis. The tabulated 
statement shows that the Montana horse is in work- 
ing condition six to ten months after horses from 
other parts of the country have been taken off the 
line as ‘‘useless.”” Next to Montana comes the 
Oregon animal. The lowest standard of endurance 
is accorded to the horses of the Middle States—for 
this particular kind of work—and next to the lowest 
grade is the Texas and California plug. As a con- 
sequence, the Montana horse brings from $5 to $20 
more money than other animals—in fact, the car men 
buy no other animals so long as good Montana horses 
are procurable.—Missoula Gazette. 
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Tue most important April event in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, measured by the extent of the public in- 
terest it created, was the visit of Henry Villard. 
There is no other man in the United States whose 
coming to the Twin Cities at this time would have 
created as much talk among the intelligent classes of 
the population,or whose sayings and movements would 
have been chronicled in the newspapers at such 
length. This will seem an extravagant statement to 
people outside of Minnesota who do not know how 
ardent was the interest felt here in the visit of this 
potentate of finance. Of course a large part of this 
eager welcome must be attributed to an expectation 
of substantial benefits to flow to the business interests 
of the Twin Cities from Mr. Villard’s visit, and es- 
pecia'ly from his plans for the creation of a new 
water-power in the Mississippi River, and its applica- 
tion to the production of electricity for traction and 
manufacturing as well as for lighting. Gratitude was 
once defined by a cynical French philosopher as a 
lively expectation of benefits to come. Nevertheless 
the sentiment of St. Paul and Minneapolis towards 
Villard is by no means wholly of a selfish character. 
Their friendliness was displayed in the time of his de- 
feat and disaster as well asin the time of his pros- 
perity. He is heartily liked for his personal qualities 
—his indomitable will, his courage and persistence, 
his fairness and straightforward ways, his apprecia- 
tion of friendship, his clear foresight of the resources 
and possibilities of the Northwest and a rare com- 
bination in his character of German sturdiness with 
American enterprise. 


Mr. VILLARD was entertained in St. Paul by the 
Twin Cities Commercial Club and by the Industrial 
Union and made notable speeches to both bodies— 
speeches marked by strong good sense and business 
sagacity, and bearing directly upon the problems of 
the further development of trade and manufactures 
in these cities. He said he had ‘‘contrived to make 
the biggest railroad mortgage in the world, to the 
amount of $160,000,000,” and then showed how St. 
Paul and Minneapolis would profit by the financial 
strength this loan gives the Northern Pacific, enabling 
it to construct many new branches and to push the 
development of the vast territory tributary to the 
Twin Cities. He had a good deal to say about the 
enormous development soon to take place in connec- 
tion with the practical uses of electricity for power, 
and the new value given to water-powers for gener- 
ating electricity. He had been disappointed to learn 
by the reports of his engineers that the Meeker 
Island power, reported to be equivalent to 25,000 
horse-power, would hardly afford more than 6,000 or 
7,000; still he intended to make ‘‘a systematic effort 
to create and produce a liberal, large supply of cheap 
power for these two cities, in connection with the de- 
velopment of electric light and power for traction and 
manufacturing purposes.” 


In his Industrial Union talk Mr. Villard gave an 
entertaining account of his first visit to St. Paul. 
There were 5,000 people here at that time, he said, 
and it was a bustling little place. He wanted to see 
the Falls of St. Anthony, and being an active young 
man then, with a stout pair of legs, he determined to 
walk the eleven miles. The July weather was sultry 
and the road was dusty, and he was hot, tired and 
hungry when he reached the Falls. He had counted 
on getting dinner there, but he found no tavern of 
any sort. There were two saw mills and not much 





besides in the way of improvements where now 
stands the city of Minneapolis with its 200,000 people, 
and the young journalist was obliged to walk back to 
St. Paul with an empty stomach. 


QUEER signs noted at Spokane Falls: ‘‘Martindale, 
the Real Estate Rustler;” ‘‘Dad’s Lunch Counter;” 
‘‘Davenport’s Waffle Foundry,” in blue letters on a 
yellow ground over the green board front of a tent 
restaurant; ‘‘Damfino Saloon;” ‘Siegel, Cigars and 
Tobacco—Slightly Disfigured but still in the Ring,” 
on one of the numerous tent stores put up after the 
fire. 


At the Helena and Livingston Smelting Company’s 
works at Helena experiments have recently been 
made with complete success on a new machine for 
extracting gold and silver from low grade ores and 
from the slag left by the old processes. The machine 
works on the same centrifigal principle employed in 
sugar making, and in creameries to take the cream 
from the milk. The molten material is put in a 
cylinder revolving with great rapidity, and the base 
materials, being lighter, rise to the surface, while the 
metals form a cake at the bottom. The metalliccake 
thus formed from worthless slag, often yields as high 
as $75 to the ton in precious metals. 


TEN or twelve years ago there lived near the falls 
of the Spokane River in Washington, an Indian called 
Sil-lo-qua, who had been baptized by the missionaries 
and had taken the Christian name of Enoch. This 
Indian had built a cabin and fenced a piece of land. 
He was off his reservation and had only a squatter’s 
right, and his ranch was included in the railroad 
grant. When the railroad reached Spokane Falls a 
part of Enoch’s land was wanted for side tracks and 
a water-tank, and the company paid the Indian $2,000 
to relinquish his claim. As time went on a village 
first, and then a city, grew up at the Falls, and 
Enoch’s former ranch was covered with dwellings, 
shops and stores, and the land sold in lots by the rail- 
road company, had become worth a million dollars to 
its owners. A scheming lawyer looked up old Enoch 
and easily persuaded him to make his mark to an 
affidavit setting forth that he was deceived and de- 
frauded when he sold his land. This affidavit was 
sent to the Secretary of the Interior at Washington, 
and that official, thinking, no doubt that the question 
involved only a piece of land somewhere out in the 
western wilderness, ordered a hearing of the case 
before the Register of the land office at Spokane 
Falls. ‘The scheming lawyer had enlisted a force of 
gamblers, adventurers and bummers, and as soon as 
he received telegraphic advice of the Secretary’s 
order, he moved his ragged army, equipped with 
boards, nails and hammers, into what had become a 
populous ward of the young city. The movement 
was made stealthily by night and in the morning the 
residents were astounded to find not only their vacant 
lots but their door yards occupied by the shanties of 
the squatters. ‘The lawyer had told his crew of land- 
grabbers that Indian Enoch would not get the land in 
case his claim was held to be good, but that it would 
become government land and therefore open to squat- 
ter’s claims under the town-site law. 


Tue raid had been well organized, and by day- 
break more than a hundred shanties had been erected. 
One stood within the foundation walls of a new 
Baptist Church. Another occupied the lawn of a 
resident who had just completed and moved intoa 
five thousand dollar house. Singularly enough there 
was no violence on the part of the owners of the 
property. A large committee of citizens was organized 
and aided by the mayor and a few policemen the com- 
mittee made an attack with axes and crow-bars upon 
the shanties. No resistance was offered and in an 
hour or two the structures of the marauders were 
knocked into kindling wood. As soon as the Wash- 
ington Senators learned of the affair they made such 
representations to the Secretary of the Interior that 
he hastened to recall his mischievous order. The 
moral of this curious affair is that cabinet ministers 








at Washington should be a little more cautious in 
issuing orders that may upset established land titles. 
Every new Secretary of the Interior thinks he knows 
more about the public lands than all his predecessors 
put together, whereas he is densely ignorant on the 
subject until he has been educated by two or three 
years of experience in his office. 


WHAT a country for young men is the new State 
of Washington! Among the sixty or seventy men 
dining at ‘‘The Tacoma” hotel one day last month I 
could find only two with grey hair. It was too early 
for tourist travel and nearly all the guests were busi- 
ness men living in Tacoma or visiting the city from 
other Washington towns. One I recognized as the 
manager of a steamboat line, another as the head of 
a big dry goods firm, a third as the principal engineer 
of a great railroad, a fifth as the proprietor of eight 
country stores in the interior, a sixth as the chief pro- 
moter of a new town, a seventh as a wealthy real 
estate operator, and so on, up to a score at least—all 
men of mark. In the East these men would be over- 
shadowed by older men and would have to be con- 
tented with subordinate positions until death should 
make vacancies in the front ranks. It is all very 
well to say to the struggling young man of talent in 
the East that there is always room at the top of the 
ladder, but when the middle rounds are filled witha 
crowd of successful elderly men how is he to climb 
over them to reach the top? In the West there is 
room on all the rounds for him to climb up, if he has 
the requisite force of character. 


THE young cities of the new West are making a 
mistake in hurriedly granting franchises to corpora- 
tions for lighting, water works and local transit. In 
the new organization of society, of which the signs 
are plain upon the horizon to everyone who looks 
beyond the narrow circle of present conditions, 
municipalities will undertake many forms of public 
service now left to corporate enterprise, and cities 
will buy back at heavy cost the privileges they are 
now giving away with a lavish hand. It will then be 
held to be just as much the duty of a city government 
to provide light, water and street railways for its peo- 
ple, as to pave the streets, build sewers and maintain 
a police force. 


THe Puget Sound Country is full of imaginary 
town sites, pushed by real estate boomers. The real 
towns on that superb inland sea are already estab- 
lished and there is no room for more. These new 
schemes are a game with loaded dice, where the 
money all goes into the pockets of smart speculators 
and the lot buyers are left with a few square feet 
of worthless wilderness land. 


* 
° 


The Fairhaven Herald, in its second issue, relates 
how the foundations for a future great metropolitan 
newspaper are laid. ‘‘To go out among the stumps,” 
says Colonel Will Visscher, ‘‘build a house, put in 
three presses and other machinery, lay type, geta 
steam engine in working order, answer four million 
questions, cuss a telegraph boy, find time to get a nap 
in forty-eight honrs, be on time for one meal a day, 
catch the mails, properly maledict the type foundry 
that sent wrong fonts, hit your thumb nail witha 
hammer and be calm about it afterward, refuse in- 
vitations to drink, light a pipe filled with damp 
tobacco, write editorials calculated to brace up the 
republic, edit telegraph, cut out miscellany with a 
chisel—in short to start a newspaper from the ground 
up is quite a job, thank you, but time and printers’ 
ink works wonders.” 





* 


The best story this year is being told on a divine 
of this place. He had been dealing in real estate all 
day Saturday and had made several good bargains, 
and his mind was still running that way when he 
was preaching Sunday. He gave his text out this 
way: ‘‘You will find my text in lot seventeen, block 
three, Timothy’s addition to the Scriptures.”—Cen- 
tralia, Washington, News. 
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IN THE BIG BEND COUNTRY. 


BY. E. V. SMALLEY. 


A large part of the heavy immigration that is going 
to the new State of Washington this Spring will 
ultimately find its way to the Big Bend Country, 
because of the extensive areas of fertile prairie land 
stili unoccupied in that region, and to be had by 
homestead or pre-emption claims, or to be purchased 
at low prices from earlier settlers or from the North- 
ern Pacific grant. As a rule the home-seekers go 
through to Paget Sound first, because tickets from the 
East, to Tacoma or Seattle, cost no more than to 
points in Eastern Washington, but settlers who want 
to open farms where there is no clearing of forests to 
be done and where the plow can be put into the 
ground as soon as the first shelter is built, make their 
way back into the extensive plains districts east of 
the Cascade Mountains, and from Cheney or Spokane 
Falls go westward to the Big Bend prairies or south- 
ward into the Palouse Country. 

The new Central Washington Railroad traverses 
the Big Bend Country for more than 100 miles and 
will be extended this year about forty miles further 
to the Columbia River. This road opens the whole 
region to easy access. It has already abolished the 
frontier in that direction and is building up a number 
of active little towns and carrying thousands of peo- 
ple to a region which, in a few years, will be well 
peopled by a thrifty agricultural population, raising 
large harvests of grain and feeding their flocks and 
herds upon the nutritious native grasses. 

In the following articles the purpose is not to de- 
scribe all the new towns in ths Big Bend Country or 
to give an exhaustive account of its condition and re- 
sources. A few points only have been selected for 
description, but the reader who will take the trouble 
to peruse what is said of them and the country lying 
around them, will get a pretty accurate view of the 
chief characteristics of the whole region and its 
present state of development. 





CHENEY, THE GATEWAY TOWN. 


Cheney, nineteen miles west of Spokane Falls, 
may well be called the gateway to the Big Bend 
Country, for two reasons—first, because the railroad 
which traverses that region diverges from the main 
transcontinental highway at this point, and second, 
because the charactzristic lands and landscapes of the 
Big Band are first seen here by the traveler bound 
through to the Pacific Coast. These lands might be 
described as hilly prairie, if this phrase were nota 
contradiction in terms to the minds of readers who 
think of prairies as nearly level expanses, as they have 
seen them in Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
There is in fact, scarcely any level land in the Big 
Bend, the surface of the country comprising a con- 
stant succession of rounded hills or long, gracefully 
sloping ridges, covered with bunch grass and flowers, 
or with plowed fields of green and golden grain, 
where the farmers have taken possession. Here and 
there a wall of basaltic rock runs along the crest of a 
ridge, and occasionally there is a broad expanse where 
the basalt—broken into large fragments in the cooling 
process, cumbers the ground and makes it useless for 
cultivation. On these expanses, however, the bunch 
grass makes a brave effort to cover the rude vestiges 
of ancient volcanic action, and pine trees get a foot- 
hold in places, forming evergreen groves, very grate- 
ful to the cattle in the summer heats. In some 
localities the pines form extensive belts of forest, sur- 
rounding lily-bearing ponds and marshes, where tall 
reeds and rank grasses grow. Every green hill-top 
commands a vast prospect over the billowy plains to 
distant mountain ranges. 

Of these broad sweeps of vision, that from the hill 
jast back of Cheney, looking southward to the tall, 
isolated cone of Steptoe Butte,is one of the finest in all 
this region. Much of the great Palouse Country, 
famed for its fertility, with its farms, towns and rail- 
roads, lies between you and that blue cone, which is 
seventy miles away as the bird flies. Those dark 





ridges flecked with snow on the southwestern horizon, 
are the Thatuna Hills, near Moscow, and just beyond 
this nearer mountain range, lie the beautiful lake and 
the gold and silver mines of Coeur d’Alene. 

A town that slopes up a gentle incline through pine 
groves to an elevation commanding such a superb 
landscape as this, must be admitted to have a charm- 
ing situation. At the northern outskirts of the grove 
of pines, which shades all the residence streets of 
Cheney, the farms begin. The pines reach scuthward 
for seven or eight miles and then the prairies, inter- 
rupted by this belt of timber, begin again and stretch 
away in an unbroken expanse of fine farming country 
for a hundred miles to the deep canyon where flows 
the Snake River. 

Two destructive fires last year turned most of the 
business structures of Cheney into ashes and cinders. 
The citizens were wise enough to draw an immediate 
benefit from this double calamity, for they widened 





their business thoroughfare from sixty feet to eighty- 





gift to the town, has been ceded to the State for a 
Normal School, and with State aid and direction will 
soon become of more than local importance. There is 
a weekly newspaper, the Sentinel, which is a faith- 
ful chronicle of the business and social life of the 
town. The big grain elevator, with its two towers, 
tells of productive wheat fields near at hand, and if 
its report needs confirmation, it is endorsed beyond 
dispute by the flouring mill close at hand. In the 
fruit season you can eat as good apples here, picked 
from the young trees, as any grown in Michigan. 
The plums are also very good for flavor and size, and 
gooseberry and currant bushes are bent to the ground 
by the weight of their fruitage. 

Cheney is particularly attractive to settlers in Wash- 
ington who want to make a compromise between city 
and country—who love the quiet and sociability of 
village life, and wish to combine the advantages of 
graded schools, churches and railway trains, with the 
comforts and beauties of orchards, vegetable gardens 
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THE BANK OF CHENEY, CHENEY, WASHINGTON. 


four feet. The banking-house of D. F. Percival & 
Co., led the way in rebuilding, and erected a much 
better structure than the town had before possessed. 
Some of the merchants promptly followed this good 
example and the work of reconstruction is now well 
begun. A hotel is greatly needed, and there is an ex- 
cellent opening for a large general merchandise store 
with capital enough to carry a heavy stock and to 
draw country trade from a long distance. Water- 
works will be put in this year, pumping water from a 
spring-fed lake. 

Cheney is in many respects a model country town, 
and is a good point to observe what agriculture alone 
can do here in Eastern Washington in the way of de- 
veloping a business center. It is quiet, clean and 
moral. The population is mainly of American stock. 
There are no signs of wealth but there are many cosy, 
comfortable homes, with fruit trees and flowers in 
the door yards, and a general look of intelligent and 
contented domesticity. Five churches show that re- 
ligion flourishes in this far western region. The 





academy built by Benjamin Cheney, of Boston, as a 








and flower beds around the home. The roads are 
good in all directions and afford a pleasing variety of 
drives through woodland stretches, among well-tilled 
farms and along the margins of ponds and lakes. 
The Four Lakes of which Medical Lake is the central 
attraction, are seven miles distant and are reached by 
both rail and highway. 

To immigrants, arriving in Eastern Washington 
with their families to look for farming lands for 
homes, Cheney is a desirable temporary stopping place. 
Small houses can be rented for ten or twelve dollars 
a month, and the family and household goods can be 
comfortably installed for a few weeks, while the men 
are prospecting the country, selecting their land and 
making the first improvements preparatory to estab- 
lishing the new homes. Cheney people are very hos- 
pitable to this class of settlers, and are rather proud 
of the reputation of their town for moderate cost of 
living and good moral tone. 

In Cheney there is one of the oldest and most solid 
banking and land firms in this region—that of D. F. 
Percival & Co. Mr. Percival was one of the very 
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first settlers in this part of Washington and knows 
the whole country intimately mile by mile, for a hun- 
dred miles around Cheney. His judgment on the 
character and value of lands is excellent and he keeps 
a system of maps which show just what parts are 
still open to homestead and pre-emption claims, what 
tracts of railroad lands are still on the market,and what 
improved farms are offered for sale. People in the 
East who think of coming to this section to engage in 
agriculture or stockraising, would do well to cor- 
respond with D. F. Percival & Co. 

The new lands of the Big Bend Country can be 
reached from Cheney by the Central Washington 
Railroad, running westward to Deep Creek Falls, 
Mondovi, Reardon, Davenport, Creston, Wilbur and 
Almira, and the Palouse Country by the Spokane and 
Palouse Railroad, running southward to Spangle, 
Rosalia, Oakesdale, Belmont, Garfield, Palouse City, 
Pullman, Uniontown and Genesee. 








MEDICAL LAKE—A REMARKABLE HEALTH 
RESORT. 


On the early government maps one of the few 
points in Eastern Washington that had obtained a 
recognized local name prior to 1870, was Four Lakes. 
On the banks of one or the other of this group of 
lakes the Hudson Bay Company’s traders used to 
camp on their trips between the posts on the Lower 
Columbia and those on the Colville and the Upper 
Columbia, and later the military trail between Fort 
Walla Walla and Fort Colville passed this way, and 
was travelled by cavalry troops and the six-mule teams 
of the freighters. The waters of three of the lakes were 
found to be strongly impregnated with mineral salts 
while those of the other and largest of them all were 
pure. In time, when settlement had advanced from 
the westward into the plains which the government 
topographers had designated on their maps as the 
“Great Basin of the Columbia,” the lakes received 
separate names—Medical Lake, Little Medical Lake, 
Silver Lake and Granite Lake. The Indians first ap- 
plied the significant title of Medicine Lake to the 
third lake of the group, counting from east to west, 
and the whites changed it but slightly. There is no 
question among the early settlers as to who first dis- 
covered the remarkable curative properties of the 
waters of this ‘‘Modern Pvol of Siloam.” It was 
Andrew Lefevre, a Canadian Frenchman from Mon- 
treal, who, after long wandering in the West, took up 
a claim here in 1872 and became a stockman and 
farmer. His sheep were afflicted with the scab, and 
he observed that they plunged into the lake of their 
own accord and swam about and that afterwards no 
more of them died with the disease. Reflecting on 
this circumstance he concluded to try the virtues of 
this coffee-colored, soapy water upon his right arm, 
long paralyzed with rheumatism. The aches and 
stiffness vanished. The news of Lefevre’s cure spread 
abroad in the thinly peopled country,and other ranchers 
with rheumatism found effective relief in the waters. 
Some of the more venturesome drank the liquid and 
were cured of dyspepsia. The fame of Medical Lake 
soon extended through Washington and Oregon, and 
every summer invalids came to camp upon its pine-clad 
shores. A village sprang up, hotels of a simple 
country type were built, and a building with apparatus 
for hot baths was put up. Next followed a con- 
cern for evaporating the water and obtaining from it 
the mineral salts, which, ground to a fine white 
powder, were put up in tin boxes and sold by travel- 
ling agents to the drug stores on the Pacific Coast, and 
later in the East. A rival salt-making factory was 
soon set up and in recent years the competition has 
been sharp enough to bring the price at times down 
from two dollars per pound, to fifty cents. It now 
rests at the golden mean of one doilar. 

Medical Lake is now a pretty village of 1,000 in- 
habitants, with two railroads, one leading to Spokane 
Falls by way of Cheney, and one to Spokane Falls 
direct, and both going westward to temporary ter- 
minal points in the Big Bend Country. Five hotels 
and numerous boarding houses do a good business in 








MEDICAL LAKE, WASHINGTON. 


caring for visitors who seek the wonderful lake for 
health or pleasure. A handsome local newspaper, 
the Medical Lake Ledger, advertises the merits of 
the healing waters, and the wares of the shopkeepers 
and notes with intelligent zeal the progress of the 
town. On the steep, granite-ribbed hill across the 
lake, towers above the pines the red brick walls of the 
largest edifice in the State, the Eastern Washington 
Insane Asylum. Bath houses, boarding houses and 
salt factories line the shores, and a fleet of sail-boats 
and row-boats cruise about the half-mile long expanse 
of brown water, or ferry people over from the town to 
the suburb on the farther bank. On Sundays train- 
loads of excursionists come out from Spokane Falls 
for a days recreation. Inthe summer months camp- 
meetings are held by religious societies and the tents 
of the campers who seek a cure for both sickness of 
the body and sin of the soul, enliven the dark wood- 
lands with their white walls. 

The railroads, and the throngs of new settlers who 
have come into Washington in the past two years, 
have lifted the town of Medical Lake out of the quiet 
of a small and rather remote hamlet, into the activity 
of a growing business point, where town-lots are in 
demand, new buildings go up on every hand, streets 
are graded and broad sidewalks built. I should say 
that the place must have trebled its population since 
I last saw it in 1888. It has spread eastward into 
the pine woods, half way to Silver Lake, and north- 
ward and southward along the bold shores of its own 





lake of medicinal waters, and has thrown a suburb 
out across this lake at the foot of the hill where the 
tall asylum lords it over all the country side. Most 
of the new-comers are led here by business motives 
but there are not a few to whom the healing waters, 
the clear, exhilerating air and pleasant scenery of 
rolling farm lands,crystal lakes, bold, grassy hills and 
distant mountain ranges are prime inducements. The 
trade of the town, drawn from an excellent farming 
country north and west of it, has been materially 
aided of late by the development of a granite quarry- 
ing industry. The neighboring city at the Falls re- 
quires large quantities of building stone, and the 
Medical Lake quarries are the nearest of any and are 
convenient to the tracks of two railroads. The stone 
is of such good quality and is so economically quarried 
and shipped, that it is beginning to be in demand at 
points as far west as Tacoma and Seattle. One quarry 
has been over-full of orders for a year past, and a 
second will soon be opened. The workmen employed 
from an impcrtant accession to the population of the 
town. 

Nature mixed a curious conglomerate in the old 
volcanic epoch in this narrow little basin of Medical 
Lake. At an excavation on the bank of the lake can 
be seen seven different strata of soft material in a 
perpendicular space of ten feet. One is of a light 
green color and feels to the hands like soap. Borax, 
soda, lime and magnesia are awong the ingredients of 
these strata. At the bottom of the lake isa thick 
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deposit of a jelly-like stuff, looking like the chocolate 
pudding served in hotels, and having about the same 
detergent properties as the soft soap made by farmers’ 
wives. Indeed,the country people scoop it up and take 
it home to use in washing clothes. Medical Lake salts 
are used in making toilet soap3,and a larger admixture 
produces what is called mechanics soap which takes 
grease and paint out of fabries, and is especially use- 
ful in all sorts of jobs of heavy cleansing work. 

Medical Lake, with a present population of over 
a thousand, is evidently destined to a steady growth. 
As a Sanitarium and a pleasant summer resort it has 
unique attractions, and, as a business center, it must 
advance as the surrounding country becomes more 
densely populated. As Spokane Falls grows intoa 
large city, compactly built and hot and dusty in sum- 
mer, this town of woods and waters will become a 
favorite suburban residence place. It is only an hour 
distant by rail, and it will not be long before the rail- 
roads will find it to their interest to run morning and 
evening trains, to accommodate business men making 
their homes at the lake. 

I asked Andrew Lefevre, the pioneer settler here, 
for an account of his discovery of the curative proper- 
ties of the lake waters. He said in reply: 

**T came to Medical Lake the twenty-second of May, 
1872, with a band of horses, cattle and sheep—every- 
thing necessary foraranch. I found that two white 
men had been here before me and learned that they 
were brothers and Scotchmen. The Indians drove 
them away. Previous to this I was in the employ of 
Green, Heath & Allen, of San Francisco, who had the 
contract from the government for furnishing the Col- 
ville Indians with supplies. During that time I be- 
came acquainted with all the chiefs and when I 
arrived at Medical Lake they used me very nicely. 
They wanted me to move farther east near Spokane 
Falls, and told me the waters of the lake were poison 
and I believed what they told me. Still there were 
about one thousand Indians camped around the lake. 
About this time my sheep were suffering with the 
scab and a great many were dying. The Indians 
said the disease was caused by the water but Indians 
are not always truthful. 

“Still, nothing could keep the sheep away from the 
lake after I had driven them there to drink the first 
time, and they would go in to the water and swim 
around, something I had never known sheep to do 
elsewhere. They would then come out as white as 
wool could be washed, and to my surprise after the 
second day none died. I had my right arm paralyzed 
from rheumatic pains and I had carried it in a sling 
for two years. It was perfectly useless. One hot, 
dusty day, while attending my sheep, my arm became 
painful and I walked down the bank of the lake, laid 
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myself down on a log and hung my arm in the water 
and rubbed it well. To my surprise I started the cir- 
culation of the blood. I then bathed daily in the 
lake, and at the expiration of fifteen days could use 
my knife and fork at meals and surprised my nephew 
and partner by so doing. 

‘The Indians brought their sick to Medical Lake 
regularly once a year, and they were on friendly 
terms while coming or going from the lake, and while 
they remained at the lake they never quarreled. 
They came from the Umatilla in Oregon, Nez Perces 
in Idaho and Colvilles in Washington—distances from 
100 to 300 miles. After I had seen the curative 
properties of the lake and the fine farming country 
around it, I concluded to secure a home for life and do 
not feel sorry that I did so. There is no bb’ 
country for farming in all of the fair State « Pai 
ington and no water on the globe with such magical 
power as the water of Medical Lake. It is Nature’s 
remedy for all the ills that man is heir to. The 
World’s Fair at New Orleans granted me the first 
premium for sample wheat raised one-half mile from 
Medical Lake. Ihave my premium and receipt to 
show all who wish to see it. 

“About this time I had a long talk with old Chief 
Cuelcueltooke of the Colville Indians. He told me 





the truth concerning the lake. He said the Indians 
did not want me to find out the curative properties 
of the lake water as I would tell the whites and the 
Great Spirit would be angry and the Indians would 
have trouble and have to leave the Great Medicine 
Lake, which was the name they gave it. The Indians 
had little rock ovens about four feet square in which 
they used to steam themselves. After steaming for 
about ten or fifteen minutes they would then jump 
into the lake. Within two years after I came to 
Medical Lake I had the pleasure of seeing 200 of my 
fellow men cured of various diseases, such as Rheuma- 
tism, Piles, Scrofula, Sore eyes and other complaints 
too numerous to mention.” 


WILBUR. 


On the early government maps of Washington, in 
the wide and almost vacant expanse of the Big Bend 
Country, appeared in small italics the words, ‘‘Wild 
Goose Bill’s.” Some forty miles away, on the 
Columbia River was another small italic line reading 
‘**Wild Goose Bill’s Ferry.” On some maps this 
crossing place on the big wilderness river was called 
‘“‘Condon’s Ferry,” but both names meant the same 
thing, for Samuel Wilbur Condon, who ran and still 
owns the ferry, is the ‘‘Wild Goose Bill” of the once 
lonely ranch in the great, grassy, rolling plain en- 
circled by the river, and known as the Big Bend 
Country. The ranch of this famous frontier char- 
acter is now in part the lively young town of Wilbur. 
His old house stands in the middle of one of the 
streets and will soon be moved out of the way of 
traffic, and put in line with a row of new structures, 
redolent of fresh paint or still golden with the native 
hue of the newly sawn pine boards, but his big barn 
is a little outside of the town improvements, and is 
likely long to stand as a monument of old times, 
when Wild Goose Bill’s place was the only habitation 
in a circuit of forty miles. 

Wild Goose Bill has been trapper, Indian fighter, 
freighter, ferryman and stockman, and is now a town- 
site proprietor with a year-old town of five hundred 

vabitants, bearing his middle name and bringing in 
‘4 good deal of cash to him from lot sales. Heisa 
sturdy man of about fifty, honorable, courageous and 
companionable, born in the State of New York, and 
a frontiersman at one place or another on the Pacific 
Slope ever since he was a youth. He is still fonder 
of his old ferry than of his new town. Miners and 
freighters cross there, going and coming between the 
Okanogan Country, and the towns on the railroad, 
and Indians from the Moses Reservation camp 
there to fish and swap ponies on their return from 
excursions to Spokane Falls. Whither they go to 
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stare in stolid wonder at the marvels of civilization. 
The sights and people at the ferry must be more in- 
teresting to Wild Goose Bill than those in the streets 
of his new town, for he spends most of his time there, 
leaving the selling of his lots to an agent thoroughly 
conversant with the ways of civilization. How he 
got his queer nick-name is thus told by a correspond- 
ent of the Spokane Falls Spokesman: Many, many 
years ago Mr. Condon was trapping in the’ waters of 
Bellingham Bay. Chancing one day upon a little 
lake he espied a flock of geese and immediately 
marked them for his own. He killed one after 
another until but two were left and these poor creat- 
ures were unable to escape, as their wings had been 
ciipped close up to their bodies. At this moment a 
companion came along and asked what he was doing. - 
«“Hush” said Condon, ‘'I have got a flock of wild 
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dwellings, and best of all, a very intelligent, active 
population, every man of them satisfied that here was 
to be the best point for business in the whole Big 
Bend Country. No sooner had the first train arrived 
than the freighters, hauling supplies to the Okanogan 
mines, made Wilbur their starting point. Their route 
runs northwest across the plains to the mouth of the 
Grand Coulee, and thence to Condon’s Ferry and up 
the Okanogan River and Salmon Creek to the mining 
towns of Conconully and Ruby, a distance of about 
seventy-five mlles. 

Wilbur is 102 miles nearly due west from Spokane 
Falls. It was saved from the usual fate of end-of- 


track towns by the fine farming country around it, 
and its natural advantages of position for trade with 
that country and with the newer regions further 
west; therefore instead of going to seed when the 











mnilitary history, marching a thousand miles, standing 
off their pursuers in many a fight, and only surrender- 
ing at last when hemmed in far north of the Missouri 
by Gen. Miles’ troops. The reservation is much too 
big for the number of Indians occupying it, and most 
of them are now desirous of receiving land in seyer- 
alty as has already been done by the tribes on the 
Nez Perces, Lapwai and Umatilla reservations. After 
an allotment to the Indians there will still be much 
good country in Moses’ extensive domain for white 
occupancy. Most of the reservation is mountainous 
but there are numerous valleys fit for farming, and on 
several of the smaller streams placer gold has been 
found, which cannot be mined until the Indian title 
is extinguished. The best of these placer discoveries 
lies only sixteen miles north of Wilbur. 

South of the town the good farming country ex 
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geese in here, and if you don’t keep quiet you will 
frighten them cff.” 

‘*You d—d fool,” said the other, “those are tame 
geese, and the owner lives just over there, and if you 
don’t make dust pretty quick he will have your scalp, 
along with them Injuns, that he’s so proud of.” Con- 
don didn’t stand on the order of his going, but lit out 
for other parts, and since then has achieved both fame 
and fortune as Wild Goose Bill.” 

Wilbur was platted and named only a year ago last 
March. The springs and the creek which had led 
Wild Goose Bill to establish his ranch here, deter- 
mined the location of the new town as soon as the 
Central Washington railroad survey had been made 
west of Davenport. It was well along in the Autumn 
before the track reached the place, but it founda 
pretty substantial village already in existence, with 





a weekly newspaper, a dozen stores and forty or fifty 





track moved on, it has been putting up more stores 
and houses, and is now building broad sidewalks, 
arranging for a flouring mill and providing itself with 
a sufficient hotel for present needs, It has an 
attractive site in a narrow valley with a towering wall 
of gray basalt, some sixty or seventy feet high,to shut 
off the north winds. On the south the land slopes 
gently to the crest of a grassy ridge and through the 
level floor of the valley flows a little stream amid 
copses of willows and aspens. 

It is only ten miles from Wilbur to the Columbia 
River and there the settled country ends for the 
present, for beyond the river lies the great Indian 
reservation set apart by Psesident Hayes for Chief 
Moses and his followers. There are also domiciled 
Chief Joseph’s band of Nez Perces, the remnant of the 
brave little Indian army that fought Gen. Howard in 
1877, and made one of the most remarkable retreats in 





tends for ten miles, where it is interrupted by what is 
called in Eastern Washington a belt of ‘‘Scab”—the 
name given to outcropping of basaltic rock. Here 
and there among the ‘‘Scab” are considerable stretches 
of arable land, but the scab land itself is good for 
grazing only. This scab belt reaches away to the 
south, becoming more and more arid, until it merges 
in the sage brush plains which form the triangle be- 
tween the Snake and Columbia Rivers. 

The soil around Wilbur is lighter in color and 
probably not as strong as that further east, beyond 
Davenport, but is abundantly fertile and is easily 
tilled and very retentive of moisture. Wheat, oats, 
corn, rye, barley and potatoes are the crops. Farmers 
who have no low-lying fields for meadows, sow wheat 
and oats mixed for a hay crop. The fencing is mostly 
barbed wire, but many farmers split rails on the 
government timber land lying along the Columbia. 
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Pine wood costs $4 a cord in Wilbur, and Roslyn coal 
is worth $6 per ton in car-load lots. The past winter 
in this region was the exceptional long and snowy 
winter which arrives about once in ten years. Seed- 
ing, which is usually nearly all done by the middle of 
March, did not begin this Spring till well into April. 
The typical winter in the Big Bend Country breaks 
up about the middie of February, and March is usually 
a.month of sunshine and continuous out-door work. 

There is no free government land fit for cultivation 
left unclaimed near Wilbur. Patented lands can be 
bought at from $3 to $10 per acre, the latter price 
generally including some fencing and breaking No 
climatic drawbacks exist either to health or to success- 
ful farming. 

Scarcely one-tenth of the land is as yet under cul- 
tivation. With denser settlement of a region so at- 
tractive to agriculturists. Wilbur will grow in popula- 
tion and business. The enterprising members of her 
Board of Trade, for young as the place is the business 
and professional men are already well-organ‘zed in a 
board—look for a rapid growth this year and predict 
a population of 2,000 by the end of next year. 

The followng article on the Big Bend Country, 
copied from a recent issue of the Wilbur Register, is 
interesting and accurate: 











cultural land, which has given to the Big Bend 
Country, as a whole, its great reputation, and made it 
famous as being one of the few choice locations in 
Awmerica where the emigrant can find a cheap home 
that is really worth the taking and on which he can 
make a good living. 

With a mildclimate and short winters, as a rule, 
with a soil that iscleared by nature of a'l obstructions 
to agriculture, with a good supply of timber for all 
purposes in the canyons and creek bottoms, and that 
too within reasonabie distance of the farming land; 
with the fact that we now have railroad communica- 
tion with the outside world and good market towns 
in our midst; with the Okanogan mining region now 
being rapidly developed, which asks for our agricul- 
tural productions and renders it unnecessary to ship 
them away for a market; with a country already par- 
tially settled with people who are so well satisfied that 
they are constantly writing to their Eastern friends 
and relatives urging tham to come out before the last 
cheap homes are taken. A country with such a vari- 
ety of resources and possessing so many advantages 
cannot under the circumstances fail to be well settled 
and well farmed in the immediate future, as the last 
opportunity to secure free homes on government lands 
in the Big Bend will soon have passed. 








spoken, while on the north the mountains rise 
abruptly from its banks to a height of several thou- 
sand feet. Numerous canyons run back from three 
to seven miles from the river, thus affording compar- 
atively easy access to the river, and good roads are 
already built down most these canyons. Down 
along the river are broad benches, second bottom 
land, of a light, warm, sandy loam, naturally adapted 
to the culture of all kinds of fruits. Not only do hardy 
fruits, such as apples, pears, plums, cherries, etc., do 
well, but most varieties of semi-tropical fruits grow 
to remarkable perfection, such as peaches, apricots, 
mulberries, grapes, etc., and watermelons, musk- 
melons, sweet potatoes, sorghum, tobacco, etc. The 
climate in the valley is totally different from that on 
the plateau. Throughout the Summer,nights are cool, 
even after warm days, but down along the river the 
nights are warm and the Summer days are hot, the 
thermometer often registering 110 degrees in the 
shade; yet there is nearly always a cool breeze up the 
river and it is one of the peculiarities of the climate 
that even extremely hot weather does not seem 
oppressive, and a sunstroke has never been heard of 
in the history of the corntry. 

During the Summer of 1889 over one hundred tons 
of the most delicious watermelons were marketed at 
Wilbur, all having been grown along the river 
canyon within fifteen miles of the town. 
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Properly speaking the Big Bend Country comprises 
about 7,000 square miles. But the greater portion of 
this vast area is sandy, sage-brush soil, very warm in 
Summer, and during about nine Winters out of every 
ten the snow fall is so light that cattle aud horses do 
remarkably well, the loss from winter weather being 
comparatively nothing. But occasionally, during the 
past thirty years, there has been a hard winter, re- 
curring about every ten years with almost exact 
regularity, to-wit, 60-61, 69-70, 80-81 and 89 90. Dur- 
ing these exceptional seasons stock needs to be fed 
from thicty to seventy days, according to that par- 
ticular part of the country in which they are being 
wintered. 

Throughout the southwestern part of Lincoln and 
all the southern part of Douglas County, the soil is 
light, the snow-fall is usually not over four to six 
inches, and the vegetation consists principally of sage- 
brush and bunch-grass. Stock-raising is its one 
natural advantage, as the soil is too light and sandy 
and the snow and rainfall insufficient to insure good 
crops. 

In the northern part of Lincoln County and a few 
townships in the eastern part of Douglas County 
there is a body of about 400 square miles of rich agri- 
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Prices of good improved farms in the Big Bend 
have advanced at least fifty per cent each year for 
the past two years; one year hence will see the 
present prices doubled. 

With these general truths in mind, is it not worth 
while to look at this country and examine for one’s 
self before going farther westward and passing into a 
different region. 

Wheat, oats, barley, rye, potatoes and everything 
in the line of vegetables yield heavily and reach a 
remarkable state of perfection. It is not claimed to 
be a corn country, yet the farmers find it profitable to 
plant a patch of corn for fodder, hog feed, etc. Some 
farmers make a specialty of a certain crop, for in- 
stance, one man may put in forty acres of beans and 
a small amount of other crops; another will raise 
wholly wheat and oats, while others devote their 
attention to stock-raising and cut what crops they 
may raise for hay, but the most profitable way seems 
to be mixed farming. 

The Columbia River as it courses around to the 
west and northwest below the junction of the 
Spokane River, runs in a canyon or deep valley some 
sixteen hundred feet lower than the rolling prairie 
farming land south of it, of which we have above 


Some of this fruit land requires irrigation, while 
other portions are sufficiently moistened by 
seepage and springs. Land in this fruit dis- 
trict is limited, yet there are a few good places 
unappropriated that are to be had for the tak- 
ing. This fruit farming is yet in its infancy, 
but is destined to grow to enormous propor- 
tions. Nothing yields larger returns for the 
time and money invested. 

Cattle, horses, hogs and sheep may also be 
enumerated as productions of the Big Bend. 
Hogs naturally belong to wheat farms, and are 





raised with great profit, especially when the 
price of wheat is low. Sheep belong to the 
light, arid country in southwestern Lincoln 
and Douglas County, where they are least 
liable to interfere with the grazing lands of 
other stock. Cattle and horses are easily and 
profitably raised everywhere, and especially 
along the creeks where there is invariably a 
strip of ‘‘scab” or waste land, affording excel- 
lent pasturage. 

The prairie land will not grow timothy or 
red top successfully, owing to the long dry 
summers, buton thecreek bottoms are frequent 
meadows of the richest land, which yield from 








two to four tons of hay per acre; owing to the 
scarcity of such land, it is very valuable. It is 
generally considered to be worth $50 to $100 
per acre, according to surrounding conditions, 
and will pay good interest on such prices if reason- 
ably well managed in connection with a good grade of 
horses or cattle. 
WILBUR PERSONALS. 

David Fitch, the president of the Wilbur Board of 
Trade, is a young man about thirty-five years of age, 
was born in Ohio and came to Washington in 1884, 
and to the then new town of Wilbur, in June, 1889, 
and started in the hardware business. Upon the 
organization of the Board of Trade he was unani- 
mously chosen its president, and, together with the 
other enterprising business men of the young town, 
has made it prosper even beyond their expectations. 
He says he always was a believer in the Horace 
Greely maxim, ‘“‘Go West, young man,” and now he 
rejoices that he was a reader of the venerable Horace’s 
writings. 

Hon. E. F. Benson, was born in the city of Boston 
twenty-nine years ago. After graduating from the 
Boston University Law School in 1881, he started to 
win fame and fortune in the new Northwest. He came 
to Washington in the spring of 1883 and in the fall of 
1884 was elected probate judge of Lincoln County. 
A year later he returned to Boston and married and 
is now living in a cosy and comfortable home in 
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Wilbur, which together with his extensive ranch ten 
miles southwest of the town, and property in several 
of the Big Bend towns, comprises some of the 
possessions he has accumulated since he came to 
Washington. He is secretary of the Board of Trade 
and resident agent of the tributary Northern Pacific 
lands. His extended eastern acquaintance has been 
of service to him in being able to secure money to 
loan in this new country. Judge Benson was the 
first notary west of Davenport and since his advent 
into Washington has taken an active part in both 
local and State politics, 

John Thomison came from Texas to Washington a 
year ago in search of health, and incidentally located 
and proved on a claim adjoining Wilbur, that is now 
fast selling off for town lots in a way to make the 
owner decidedly cheerful. Of course ill health could 
not long tarry under such circumstances. Mr.Thomi- 
son is always foremost in any enterprise looking 
toward the advancement of Wilbur’s interests. 

R. J. Reeves, who is a civil engineer by profession 
and graduate of Michigan University, of the historical 
class of 68, traversed the State of Washington pretty 
thoroughly as the chief of a party of government 
engineers for several years subsequent to 1873. He 
has been engaged in the important work of locating 
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the boundary lines of the new States of Washington, 
Montana, the Dakotas and Colorado,and the Territories 
of Utah and Wyoming. He is closely identified with 
railway interests and is heavily interested in the 
townsite of Wilbur. 

J. M. Parrish & Co., conduct the largest general 
merchandise store in Wilbur and do a large business 
in the Ruby mining district the trade of which is 
directly tributary. Though a youn gman Mr. Parrish 
is full of the vim and enterprise that makes young 
business men in the West successful. 

P. D. Oliphant and E. L. Farnsworth, are two young 
attorneys who are doing a good volume of legal busi- 
ness, especially in land office busiress. 

There is also a bank, being conducted by two 
young men. A better location for a bank could not be 
found in the State, providing the proprietor thereof 
understands the business and is enterprising. 

De. J. P. Tamiesie, the leading physician of Wilbur, 
is a graduate of the Oregon S'‘ate University, and 
during his residence of less than a year in Wil- 
bur has succeeded in making himself well and 
favorably known both in the town and surrounding 
country. 

J. H. Robertson was the pioneer blacksmith in the 
country west of Davenport, and though a working 








man finds time to devote to outside matters when the 
interests of the town demand it. 

The new firm of Bump & Maddock has just put 
up & new two story building 100 feet square, at the 
corner of Cole and Wilson streets. Their location in 
Wilbur six months ago in a rented building was an 
experiment and the experiment seems to have proved 
a decided success. 

M. E. Rice & Co., brought their livery business 
from Missoula, Montana, to Wilbur last fall and have 
since found it successful notwithstanding the past 
winter has been one of the severest in the history of 
Eastern Washington. 

The Wilbur Register, the live, local paper that is 
looked upon all over the State as the best exponent 
of the Big Bend Country is edited by Frank Atch- 
inson, and no better man could Wilbur citizens 
wish to have at the helm. It is bright, enterprising 
and newsy and thoroughly devoted to the interests of 
of the country and town for which it stands. 

David Fitch & Co., have the largest general hard- 
ware store in the Big Bend Country and to a busi- 
ness not only with the country tributary to Wilbur 
but also reach up into the Ruby mining districts 





where there is a flourishing trade fast growing up. 
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ALMIRA. 


The first house was built in Almira last August, 
with lumber hauled forty miles frow the Egypt saw- 
mill, near Davenport. It was expected that the 
Central Washington railroad would reach the place 
by the first of October, and it was known that here 
would be the end-of-track town until Spring at least. 
The surrounding country was fast filling up with 
farmers and the nearest established town was Wilbur, 
thirteen miles distant. ‘The opening for a town-site 
enterprise was promising. A quarter-section was 
staked off into lots by a firm of pushing real estate 
men, C. E. Huson & Co., who had followed the con- 
struction of the new road for a year with various en- 
terprises and the pretty name of Almira was given to 
the baby town. The trains did not come until 
December, but by that time the settlement had already 
taken shape on two streets, over $17,000 worth of lots 
had been sold, two stores had been opened and a 
newspaper called the Journal had been started. The 
heavy snows of the phenomenally long and severe 
winter blockaded the road most of the time for two 
months, and the Almira people had little to do besides 
digging paths between their houses, getting acquainted 
with each other and swapping stories and predicting 


the big wheat crop sure to follow the snowy Winter. 
There were about two hundred of them, with pro- 
visions enough to stand the snow siege, and paper 
enough in the printing office wo get out the newspaper 
regularly for their entertainment. Whenthe Spring 
opened at last, a full month later than usual, the 
hibernating liberating quiet of the winter was followed 
by a great bustle. Train-loads of lumber arrived and 
new buildings were rushed up. Long trains of freight- 
ers’ wagons were loaded with goods for Waterville, the 
Badger Mountain Country and Lake Chelan. Settlers 
came in every day to look for claims on the rolling 
bunch grass plains. The engineering party of the 
new railroad were busy with the work of extending 
the line to the Grand Coulee. Ties, bridge-timbers and 
rails were accumulated in the ‘‘material yard,” and the 
contractor’s gangs of workmen, with their tents and 
teams, made a constant stir in the town on their way 
to “‘the front.” In a word, things were lively in 
Almira. 

The town now has about 300 people. It is still 
very crude, with its unpainted buildings and its tents, 
but give it a few months more of growth and it will 
no doubt have graded streets, sidewalks, a large 
school-house and two or three churches, and if you 
should come this way two or three years hence you 
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might find a big hotel, electric lights and an opera 
house. There is even now talk of creating a new 
county out of parts of Lincoln and Douglas in order to 
accommodate Almira with county-seat advantages. 
The newspaper published by H. J. Hubler, in the rear 
of a real estate office, is making money with its numer- 
ous ‘‘final proof’ notices and its general advertising. 
Two or three ministers have been here already, 
preaching in the little unpainted school-house, looking 
over the field, and organizing congregations. The 
mercantile concerns now number nearly a dozen, 
counting the feed stores, the agricultural implement 
concerns, the hardware store and the stores that carry 
general merchandise. 

Almira people have no exaggerated notions about 
the future of their new town thus hopefally Jaunched. 
They do not expect it to be a large place. The sur- 
rounding country, they say, is all fertile and will 
support a pretty dense farming population and when 
there shall be a family upon every quarter-section 
of this good prairie land, a pleasant country town of 
at least a thousand inhabitants will be supported 
here. 

This part of the Big Bend Country is a prairie, 
upheaved with long, low ridges and drained by draws 





through which flow small streams, dry in summer, 
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save for occasional springs and willow-shaded water- 
holes. Unlike the region further east, where small 
tracts of pine frequently occur growing upon rocky 
ground, it is destitute of trees, except along the steep 
banks of the Columbia River. The soil is a light 
brown loam and the country rock is everywhere 
basaltic. Water of excellent quality is found by 
digging wells from twelve to forty feet deep, and in 
the draws, as the narrow valleys are called, springs 
are numerous. The native grasses are the bunch 
grass, which grows everywhere, and the wool-grass, 
found here and there in considerable patches and 
plaguing the farmer with its tough roots when he first 
breaks the land. Some of the older settlers have 
raised timothy with good results on low ground, but 
grain-hay is the common winter forage for stock. 
Wheat and barley are the market crops and, as in the 
Walla Walla Country and the Palouse Country, the 
hills are found to yield rather better than the low 
land in the draws. Taking one year with another, 
twenty-five bushels of wheat to the acre would be 
called a good average harvest. Last year was ex- 
ceptionally dry and the crop was short, but was no- 
where a failure. The heavy snowfall of last winter 
will probably help make the largest grain yield this 
year ever harvested in the Big Bend Country. 

The region is still too new to be called a fruit 
country, but it has a good climate for apples, pears 
and small fruits and in time will develop orchards. 
East of Davenport, where there are settlements ten 
years old, most of the farmers have thrifty fruit 
plantations and gardens bordered by currant and rasp- 
berry bushes. This fruit growing capability in the 
climate, with the good, rich soil for small grains and 
root crops, will soon change these vast billowy plains 
into a prosperous farming district. 

The Northern boundary of this section of the Big 
Bend Country is sharply defined by the broad, deep 
flood of the Columbia River, which flows in a profound 
and narrow valley, far below the general level of the 
region. North of the Columbia the country is moun- 
tainous and still belongs to the Indians. The plains 
extend toa distance of a mile or two from the river on 
its southern side, and then break off abruptly in defiles 
and precipitous, pine-clad slopes. On the west, about 
twenty miles from A’mira, the Grand Coulee cuts 
the country with its deep, volcanic fissure. On the 
south the prairies grow dryer as you go towards Crab 
Creek, until the farms cease and the stock ranches be- 
gin, and thence southward to the Snake River the 
land is all too arid for cultivation. The width of the 
agricultural belt at Almira from the Columbia on the 
north to the dry Crab Creek Country on the south, is 
about thirty miles. Its length from the Grand Coulee 
on the west,eastward to the Spokane Plains is about 100 
miles. This is alarge body of fine land. The Big Bend 
Country is now almost the only district in Washington 
where prairie land fitted for general farming and need- 
ing no irrigation can now be secured. This year’s im- 
migration will probably exhaust all the government 
land. ‘There will stlll remain considerable good land 
belonging to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
comprised in the ten mile indemnity strip, and com- 
monly known as “‘lieu lands,” from the fact that they 
are claimed by the railroad company in lieu of lands 
lost by reason of Indian reservations or of homestead 
and pre-emption filing made prior to the definite loca- 
tion of the road. Settlers going upon these lien lands 
usually take the precaution, pending a final decision 
by the courts as to their ownership, to make a govern- 
ment filing, and also to put in an application for pur- 
chase at the railroad land office. 

Almira can be recommended unreservedly as a good 
point for home-seekers to come to, and make a base 
for drives about this point of the Big Band Country 
in search of locations. There are still hundreds of 
good government quarter-sections not filed on, and 
settlers who get upon the ground before mid-summer 
will not be disappointed. 





A NEW TOWN IN GRAND COULEE, 


The Grand Coulee is an enormous chasm running 
across the Big Band Country, beginning at the 








Columbia and ending at the Columbia. It is about 
sixty miles long, its width is from a quarter of a mile 
to a mile, and its frowning walls of black basaltic 
rock have a precipitous elevation of from three to five 
hundred feet. All of the western end of the Big 
Bend Country would be effectively cut off from the 
rest of the region by this singular crevice, were it not 
for the fact that the volcanic forces which produced 
it, broke down the formidable walls at two places and 
formed what are known as the Upper and Middle 
Crossings. The Upper Crossing is practicable for 
wagons, and at the Lower Crossing there is a broad 
opening with a gentle slope leading up to the plains 
on the east, and the western ascent, though steep, 
has been surmounted by the railway engineers with 
a letter S line and a grade of two feet to the hundred. 

The level floor of the Coulee is well-grassed and is 
dotted with numerous ponds, some of fresh water, 
spring-fed, and some strongly impregnated with 
alkali. Stock men, with their houses and cattle have 
occupied the country for many years in Bedouin 
fashion, roaming about and having no other homes 
than little dirt-roofed shacks, built near some spring, 
and not even possessing the comforts of windows or 
board floors. Within the past three or four years, 
farming settlement has been slowly advancing from 
the east, down a broad depression in the plains known 
as Paradise Valley, until it has now reached the 
Middle Crossing and comes pretty well up to the 
precipices of the Coulee in a thin skirmish line of 
civilization, all the way northward to the Columbia. 

The grade of the Central Washington Railroad 
enters Paradise Valley a few miles west of Almira, 
and runs in a twelve mile tangent down the valley to 
the crossing. Track-laying will begin at once. The 
ties and other material were on hand when I visited 
Almira, and Engineer Reardan was looking for the 
steel every day. He will at once complete the road 
down into the Coulee and up the western wall to the 
summit. From that point the surveys are being made 
by way of Foster Creek to the Columbia at a point 
opposite the Okanogan. The Northern Pacific direc- 
tors in New York, who control the affairs of the Cen- 
tral Washington road, have not yet determined whether 
the line sball be built this year north of the Columbia 
to the mines at Ruby and Conconully, but another 
year at farthest will certainly witness the extension 
of the road to those important mining towns, and per- 
haps still further northward, up the valley of the 
Okanogan to the British boundary. 

The distance from Almira to the Middie Crossing, 
at McIntee’s old ranch, is twenty-two miles, and close 
to McIntee’s a town has just been platted by the 
founders of Almira, C. E. Huson & Co. Many build- 
ings are going up and by the time this article appears 
in print there will be a lively village where a few 
weeks ago McIntee’s shack and corrals were the only 
signs of human occupancy. The town-site men 
wanted to call the placs Grand Coulee, but there is 
already a post-office near the Upper Crossing called 
by that name, so they had to find another and they 
hit upon Coulee City, which is not as good. Per- 
haps the postal authorities at Washington will consent 
to bestow some other appellation on the post-office, 
located at a lonesome ranch and transfer to the young 
town the title of the enormous chasm which is one of 
the most interesting of natures geological freaks to be 
found anywhere in the world. Whether the new 
town be eventually called Coulee City or Grand 
Coulee, it has a future which is recognized by the 
scores of people who are making haste to establish 
themselves there in advanee of the coming of the rail- 
road. The survey of the Seattle, Lake Shore and 
Eastern Railroad runs through it side by side with the 
line of the Central Washington. That road is now 
in a moribund condition, but its forty miles of track 
out of Seattle eastward, and its other forty odd miles 
from Spokane Falls westward to Davenport, will 
probably fall into the hands of the Great Northern 
and form links in the transcontinental line of that ex- 
pansive company. Coulee City is the natural point 
for division terminals on both roads. There must be 
pusher engines here to help the trains up the heavy 








grades west of the Coulee, and this means round 
houses and shops, resident train crews, mechanics, 
and consequently a considerable population of rail- 
road men. Then there will be tourists stopping to go 
up and down the Coulee and inspect its gigantic walls, 
its lakes and its mineral springs. In the Paradise 
Valley there will be a large farming population to 
trade at the town, and the stockmen of a large region 
on the west and the south, will make this their busi- 
ness center. 

Coulee City will soon make a stir in the Big Bend 
Country and the readers of Taz NoRTHWEST, who 
may be looking for business openings in Eastern 
Washington, are invited to make a note of this pre- 
diction. 
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BEE KEEPING IN WASHINGTON. 


A. C. Allen writes to the Snohomish, Washington 
Sun an interesting communication on the bee and its 
cultivation in Snohomish County. He says: 

“In the Spring of 1883, at Ten Mile Point, now 
Edmonds, located in the southwestern part of 
Snohomish County, I began bee keeping with six 
colonies of black bees in box hives, but which I soon 
transferred to frame hives. Later in the Spring I 
bought six hives of pure Italian bees from H. A. 
March, of Fidalgo Island. These I moved to the 
mouth of Snohomish River, for the purpose of rear- 
ing queens. During the season I increased to twenty- 
five colonies, and got some honey and plenty of stings. 

The next Spring, 1884, I moved my apiary to where 
I now live, two and one-half miles above Snohomish 
City, on the river. Itwasan early, dry Spring. Bees 
commenced swarming in April, and I took honey 
from them in the same month. I increased them dur- 
ing the summer, by natural swarming and dividing, 
and, after selling one colony to a neighbor, in the 
Spring, who increased it to four colonies, besides 
getting from them 150 pounds of honey, during the 
season sold over $300 worth of honey. 

In the year 1885, I increased to about 100 colonies, 
it being a poor honey season. I took only about one 
ton of honey. During the following Winter I lost 
twenty per cent. of the bees. Since then I have had 
some discouragements. This season I have 100 
colonies, 100 at the home apiary, and sixty at the 
Skykomish River apiary, and have taken about $600 
worth of honey from them. 

The honey resources in the county are good. Early 
in the Spring the flowers begin to bloom. The chick- 
weed and other small plants begin to bloom in Feb- 
ruary and March. The wild plum and a great many 
other plants also bloom in succession until about the 
first of April. The soft maple blossom, which is a 
good flower for yielding both nectar and honey, 
blooms early. Next is the vine maple, which the 
pioneer so much dreads to clear from off his home- 
stead. In my opinion it is the greatest honey yielder 
of any flower of its size under the sun when every- 
thing is favorable. 

I have seen the nectar hanging in drops from the 
beautiful little cluster of flowers and taken my knife 
blade and gathered drops sufficient to get a good 
taste of vine maple honey that go to waste because 
there are not bees enough to gather it all. Next 
comes the white clover, which blooms all summer, but 
yields the greatest amount of honey during the month 
of June. In the latter part of summer the hard-hack 
fireweed, goldenrod, asters, and many smaller plants 
both wild and cultivated bloom until frost. I sow 
buckwheat for my bees, and I find the silver hull the 
poorest grain yielder, but the best honey plant of any 
that I have tried. I am at present cultivating several 
other plants for the purpose of ascertaining their 
honey and productiveness. The bee balm and catnip 
is very good. J.ast year the commissioner of agricul- 
ture sent me a package of the Chapman honey plant 
seed, which I planted, and it bloomed the first of 
July this year and continued to bloom for about four 
weeks. The honey oozes outof the bloom and I have 
seen five bees on one ball at the same time. This 
plant is of the thistle family, and it is called the ‘‘ball 
thistle” in Europe. It is a perennial plant, and has 
a seed very much like a grain of rye. Iam sure it 
will pay very much to oultivate it for the honey alone. 
Though we may have to cultivate more honey plants, 
I am confident it will pay to keep bees in this country. 
Bees are one of the essentials in fruit growing. Every 
well-informed horticulturist knows that, if the 
weather is so the bees can’t work on the flowers to 
fertilize them, that the crop_is a partial, if not a_total 
failure.” 
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WESTERN HUMOR. 


Taking Water. 

Cowboy (striding into the Round-up Saloon)— 
“Gimme a drink, an’ be quick about it if ye know 
what’s good for ye. I ain’t goin’ ter pay fer it, 
nuther.” 

Experienced Bartender (suddenly covering him 
with a revolver)—‘‘What’ll ye have?” 

Cowboy (blanching)—‘‘Water. I s’pose that’s the 
only drink that’s free.” 


Somewhat of a Liar. 


‘The soil over on Meadow Creek,” remarked an 
old ranchman, the other day, as he wiped his 
whiskers, ‘‘is so rich that vegetables will grow while 
you wait.” 

‘“That’s nothing,” put in the Pony liar. ‘On my 
ranch over near Harrison we can’t allow the horses to 
stand a moment in the fields for fear their hoofs will 
take root and the animals grow up to be elephants. 
I made a three-legged stool the other day out of fresh 
cut saplings and stood it in the barnyard. The next 
morning I found in its place a black walnut exten- 
sion table. If I hadn’t sawed the legs off close to the 
ground I might had a whole suite in a day or two.” 
Exit Meadow Creek man.—Bozeman, Mont., Chronicle. 


Duly Warned. 

‘-Lookee here, Jim Shipton, I jist want yer to 
understand who it is yer sassin’,” cried an irate 
woman on the occasion of a trifling connubial ecalogue 
between her husband and herself. 

‘*] jist want ye to b’ar in mind that it ain’t none o’ 
yer common, low-down western woman yer talkin’ to 
but a lady born an’ raised in the Stateo’ Mizzoury an’ 
used to good manners, be gosh! A lady whose par 
was a justice of the peace and one of the prominent- 
est men in the town—a lady what useter sing in the 
choir, and who never knowed what it was to sociate 
with the common run o’ folks till she tuk up with 
you, dem yer picter! An’ don’t you presume to ra’se 
up an’ sass me as if yer was my ek’al, Jim Shipton! 
Don’t you dast do it!’ 


Rigid Economy. 

There is a good story told of the economical quali- 
ties of two well-known and wealthy gentlemen living 
in the east part of town that is a good lesson for those 
recklessly extravagant persons who are not possessed 
of the true spirit of economy. On a certain night 
one of these gentlemen called on the other to transact 
a little business at the former’s residence. The host 
lighted a candle that they might examine some papers, 
but immediately blew it out again when they were 
through, leaving both sitting in the dark. 

‘“‘Why did you blow out the candle?” asked the 
caller. 

“Oh, we can talk in the dark as well as in the light, 
and it saves the candle,” was the reply. 

They centinued their conversation for a short time, 
when the host heard some mysterious sounds coming 
from the direction of the caller’s chair, and inquired 
what his friend was doing. 

‘“‘Why,” said his friend, ‘‘it’s dark in here, and no 
one can see me, sol thought I would take off my 
trousers to save the wear on them.”—St. Joseph 
Herald. 

Paralyzing. 

‘*That’s a right smart gal of yours,” said a benevo- 
lent-looking old gentleman on a Western railroad 
train to a lady sitting in front of him. ‘I’ve been 
watching her for some time,” ‘‘Yes, I have noticed 
you,” remarked the lady; ‘‘you have children of your 
own, perhaps; but I dare say, yours are all grown.” 
‘No’m; I’ve some growed up, but I’ve got a little tot 
to home only eight months old, and another a year 
old, and one fo’teen months and one two years old, 
and a pair o’ real cunnin’ twins two years and a hal 
old, and a boy three and a girl the same age. Then 
there’s Mary an’ Arvilly, an’ Jonas, an’ William 
Henry, an Peter, an’ Salviny, an’ Antoonetty, an’ 





Victoriay, an’ Charles Sumner, an’ Angeliny, an’ 
Cyprus, an’ Naomy, an’ Ruth, and Diany, an——I 
have got to git off at this station to take the Salt Lake 
train. If you should ever be in Utah come an’ see 
the children. There’s some I ain’t named—good bye!” 


Enthusiastic, Unselfish Charity. 


The Town Crier attended a church social one 
evening recently. It was one of those affairs where 
you have to pay anywhere from a nickel to half a 
dime every time you breathe or turn around. 

There was a young lady present who seemed to 
have a tremendous appetite. On no less than five 
occasions did the Town Crier observe her seated at 
the supper table, each time with a different young man. 

**You seem to be eating considerable this evening, 
Miss Take,” observed the Town Crier, seizing the 
opportunity and a piece of pie at the same time, and 
opening the conversation. 

“Sh-h h,” said the young lady, cautiously, ‘‘don’t 
give it away. I’m eating for the benefit of the church. 
My supper has netted the church just $2.50 so far, 
and I’m going to make it an even $20 before the 
evening is over, or make a martyr of myself.” 

“If you die in such a glorious cause,” the Town 
Crier said, ‘‘I’ll see to it that the church for which 
you gave up the ghost makes a saint out of you.”— 
Seattle Press. 


He Salted the Ground. 

Harry Hampton would rather succeed in perpetrat- 
ing a good joke than to set down to aroyal meal, and 
he is passionately fond of the latter. His latest will 
do to tell. His wife wanted a garden, but Harry 
rather cried down the idea and said they could get 
nothing to grow and that it was folly to attempt it. 
The discussion was carried on until the little woman, 
a trifle miffed at Hampton’s offishness, said she would 
have a garden, and that he should have no hand in it 
whatever. So enthusiastic was she that although it 
was nearing evening she mapped out her beds so as 
to be all ready for work in the morning. Now was 
Hampton’s opportunity to get in one of his sells. 
Down town he went, picking up little pebbles all 
along the road, which he nicely gilded, and then 
covertly took them home and buried them in the 
platted ground. In the morning bright and early 
Mrs. Hampton was out with shovel and rake working 
away, while her worser half was supposed to be in- 
dulging in breakfast, but was really concealed behind 
the curtains watching for sport. In a few moments 
Mrs. Hampton found one of the nuggets. She picked 
it up, examined it closely, and dropping her spade 
started for the house, but reconsidering returned to 
her work, depositing the supposed precious bauble in 
the folds of her dress. In a short time she found 
another and then a nest of them. This was too much. 
Gathering up her wealth she rushed for the house 
calling ‘‘Harry! Harry!” but that wretch was so con- 
vulsed with laughter that the snap was immediately 
given away, and now Mrs. Hampton exhibits a per- 
ceptible amount of coolness towards her husband, 
who wishes that his humor had been directed in 
almost any other direction.— Yakima, Washington, 
Herald. ‘ 


The One Thing He Wouldn’t Do. 


The car was crowded. A slim girl got on and 
several slim fellows bounced up and offered their 
seats. Presently afat woman got on, but no fat man 
bounced up to give her a seat. There sat in the for- 
ward corner a man with a squint, and when he saw 
the fat woman he got up and said: 

‘‘Here, mizzes, take this seat.” 

The woman waddled forward, thanked him and sat 
down. He caught hold of a strap, looked at her for 
a few moments and then, so loud that every one could 
hear, remarked: ‘ 

“JT notice that thar ain’t many polite fellers in this 
town.” 

‘‘Not very many,” the woman assented. 

“T ain’t so very polite myse’f,” he went on. ‘‘Down 
our way they think I’m putty tolerable rough at 
times.” 


“I think you are very polite,” the woman replied. 

“Mighty glad to hear you say so; always like to 
know that my little efforts find appreciation. l’ve 
done er good many mean things, I reckon, but there’s 
one thing that I won’t do if I can help it, an’ I 
mighty nigh allus can, an that’s this: I never leta 
great, big, fat woman stand up.” The woman glared 
athim. But he went on, “I jest won’t doit. My 
wife is a awful fat woman—not as fat as you are, but 
putty tolerable fat, I can give you a pointer.” 

The woman with more agility than she had doubt- 
less shown for some time, sprang to her feet and ex- 
claimed: 

“T won’t have your seat, sir!” 

‘Just as welcome to it as not, I tell you. I don’t 
want to see you stand up, for I know that when my 
wife has to stand up it mighty nigh kills her an’ she 
ain’t as fat as youare, nuther. Got shoulders mighty 
like yourn, but still she ain’t so fat.” 

“IT want you to shut your mouth!” the woman 
screamed. 

‘*Who, me?” he asked in surprise. ‘*W’y I’m your 
friend, mizzes. What, you going to get off? I am 
mighty sorry that I have disappointed you. Some- 
times it don’t pay to be polite,” he added, when the 
disgusted woman had left the car, ‘‘an I reckon that 
is one of the things that a feller has to guard against 
in a town like this.”—Arkansaw Traveler. 


The lark came up to meet the sun and carol forth 
his lay; the farmer’s son took down his gun and at 
him blazed away. The busy bee arose at five and 
hummed the meadows o’er; the farmer’s wife went 
for his hive and robbed him of his store. The little 
ant rose early, too, his labors to begin; the greedy 
sparrow that way flew and took his antship in. O 
birds and bees and ants be wise, in proverbs take no 
stock; like men, refuse from bed to rise till half-past 
eight o’clock. 
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WHERE DOES IT RISE. 


Where does the river St. Lawrence rise? Some will 
probably say in Lake Ontario; others in Lake 
Superior. Neither answer is quite correct. 

Like the Amazon, this river has a different name 
for each part of its course. The lower part of the 
great South American river is called by the natives 
the Amazonas, the middle part is the Solimoes, and 
the upper the Maronon. 

So the St. Lawrence, between Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario, is called the Niagara, between Lake Erie 
and Lake Huron the St. Clair and Detroit River, and 
between Lake Huron and Lake Superior the St. 
Mary’s River. Yet are these all one and the same 
river, the lakes being but so many expansions of its 
waters. 

Reyond Lake Superior, to the northward, there is 
still another portion of its course, called the Nepigon, 
a noble stream of clear, azure-tinted water nearly as 
large as the Hudson in volume, which flows down 
from the grest Lake Nepigon in the heart of the 
Canadian wilderness. 

Until recently Lake Nepigon has been but little 
known. On our maps it is figured as a much smaller 
lake than it really is. Its actual dimensions are 
about seventy-three miles in length by fifty-one in 
breadth. These figures give but an inadequate idea 
of its size, for there are five great bays varying from 
twenty to ten miles in length. The actual coast line 
of the lake is not much less than 600 miles. 

Twelve rivers of considerable size, four of them 
rising far up on the “‘divide”’ toward James Bay, 
flow into it, and its waters rival those of Lake George 
in purity and clearness. It literally swarms with 
whitefish and trout. 

The Nepigon River—the outlet of the lake—may 
be fairly termed the northerly and upper course of 
the St. Lawrence, not only from its size, exceeding 
greatly all other rivers flowing into Lake Superior, 
but from the clearness and color of its water, and 
other general characteristics. 

Whereas the other smaller rivers of Lake Superior 
are “‘black-water” rivers, that is to say, having turbid 
or stained water, the Nepigon is a clear and beautiful 
*river of the same azure, sea-green and marine-blue 
water which one sees at Niagara and in the St. 





Lawrence. 
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COLVILLE. 


The New Mining Town of Eastern Wash- 
ington—Its Growth and Developement 
—Its Agricultural and Mineral 
Resources. 


BY H. B, GREENING. 


At a point a little east of north of Spokane Falls, 
and on the line of the new Spokane Falls and North- 
ern railroad, is situated the progressive and prosper- 
ous town of Colville, which until within the past six 
months could be reached only by the tedious journey 
of ninety miles by stage from Spokane Falls. 
Thanks to the enterprise of that veteran Western 
rialroad builder, Mr. D. C. Corbin, it can now be 
covered by a brief and ploasant journey of only a few 
hours. ‘To write the history of Colville would be to 
go back more than fifty years and tell; the 
story of the developement of that vast area 





A fringe of thick, matted, brush extends along the 
immediate banks of the river; but outside of this, and 
between it and the hillsides, are great stretches of 
level ground on which there are every year the heavi- 
est growth of timothy and other grasses. There are 
not less than 90,000 acres of this meadow land in the 
Colville Valley and valleys tributary to it. It is the 
most extensive and most productive meadow region 
of the new State of Washington, and is almost of in- 
calculable value on that account. The average yield 
of timothy hay in this valley, where it is properly 
cared for, is two and one-half tons per acre. At this 
rate the product of 90,000 acres would be 225,000 
tons. This hay is worth at the present moment $12 
per ton in the field. The product of 90,000 acres 
would therefore be worth $2,700,000. 

The growing of hay in Washington must always be 
a profitable industry. There is the most scant supply 
ot meadow lands on the west side of the Cascade 
Mountains, in what is known as the Puget Sound 





They can buy lands there at reasonable prices and 
in same cases secure them from the government, and 
a very profitable return for their investment is beyond 
question. 

The figures quoted above are given to show the pos- 
sible capacity of a valley whose latent wealth is not 
yet appreciated by the people who live there, or by 
the people of Spokane Falls to which it is essentially 
and exclusively tributary. But this is not all: the 
above amount represents the yield of hay alone. 
There are tens of thousands of acres of bench lands, 
or those that lie at the foot and along the sides of the 
hills and mountains that are suited for wheat, oats, 
barley, vegetables and fruit. It is a country that is 
admirably adapted to stock-growing of all kinds. 
Cattle, horses and sheep find good grazing almost the 
entire year round’ Hogs do exceedingly well. The 
hay product is, therefore, but a part of the possible 
product of this wonderfully rich valley. Perfectly 
watered by the river that flows through it, as well as 

by thefsprings that flow out of the sides of 
the bordering hills at every hundred yards 





of territory lying east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, and that is more than the scope of 
this article contemplates. It is of the Col- 
ville of to-day and its wealth of tributary 
resources that offers such exceptional ad- 
vantages to both the Eastern settler and in- 
vestor, that we wish tospeak. To briefly 
touch upon the advantages offered to the 
farmer who would choose a ‘ocation in the yy 
far famed ‘‘Colville Valley;” to the miner 
who would seek the precious ores with 
which the surrounding hills and mountains 
are pregnant; to the lumbermen who wiil 
find vast forests of pine and fir ready to be 
converted into building material for which 
the demand far exceeds the present supply; 
in fact to all classes of business men and 
artisans who will find a country possessing 
almost unlimited advantages that areas yet 
only in the earliest stages of developement; 
to any and all such people we say that Col- 
ville and the tributary country to-day offers 
advantages such as are seldom found in 
other parts of the country. 

Starting from Spokane Falls in the morn- 
ing, the route of the Spokane Falls and 
Northern Railroad, after leaving the valley 
of the Spokane River, is mostly through a 
timber country in which, judging by the 
number of saw mills in operation, the lum- 
ber industry is just now a very profitable 
one. There are also heavy deposits of lime 
stone forty miles out from Spokane Falls, 
and several lime-kilns, owned and operated 
mostly by Spokane Falls capitalists, which 
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or so, abundantly supplied with timber and 
wood, healthful, and having acltmate equal 
to that of the Spokane Vallay, there is 
nothing to prevent it from becoming, at an 
early day, one of the most highly improved 
and prosperous areas of like extent on the 
continent. Naturally enough Colville is 
the marketing point for all this territory, as 
well as the point from which the supplies 
are received. 

The legislation now before Congress 
looking to the opening up of the Colville 
Indian Reservation is a matter of no small 
moment to the residents of this new country. 
Here, as elsewhere, the native Lo does not 
take kindly to the refining influences of 
civilization and, notwithstanding the work 
of the zealous Catholic missionaries for 
more than fifty years past, Lo is still adverse 
to becoming a useful citizen. His occu- 
pancy of 2,800,000 acres of valuable land 
that the white settler from the East would 
make ‘‘blossom like the rose,” and with 
which he doos nothing save to eke out a 
meager existence, is a drawback to settle- 
ment that should soon be removed. The 
Catholic missionaries followed close upon 
the heels of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
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purchasing agents, who made periodical 
4} trips into the Colville Valley to purchase 
Mp skins from the trappers who plied along the 








SPOKANE FALLS ogee i Colville River more than fifty years ago. 
—_ a They built a trading post a few miles from 
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as an historic landmark, and one of the old- 


| where Colville now stands that still remains 
est in Northern Washington. 





are doing a thriving business, owing to the 














large amount of building being done there 

this year. At the very summit of the di- 

vide between the Spokane and Colville Valleys the 
railroad skirts around one side of Loon Lake—a 
beautiful sheet of water four miles long by about two 
and one-half wide, the south and west shores of which 
are walled in by high mountains, the highest peaks 
of which are reflected on its glassy surface. From 
Loon Lake the road passes down a natural grade un- 
til it enters the southern extremity of the Colville 
Valley, which is one of the most beautiful and pro- 
ductive.in the world. 

The following from a recent able publication on the 
resources of the valley contains facts and data that 
makes it of special interest in this article: 

The average width of the Colville Valley is about 
two miles or two anda half. The soil is a rich black 
loam and wholly different from the soil of the Spok- 
ane Valley. The Colville River is a deep, narrow 
stream, which makes its way through a most tortuous 
channel. The banks are low, and, in some places the 
water overflows; but the land is almost entirely suit- 
able for the growth of the finest timothy hay and 
clover, and the adjacent bench lands produce bounti- 
ful crops of oats, barley, wheat, corn and vegetables. 





Country, and outside of the Colville Valley the home 
supply is insignificant and scarcely enough for the 
farmers themselves. This product comes from a few 
valleys where the land is well watered by some stream. 
The mining camps of Eastern Washington, Northern 
Idaho, Montana and British Columbla are great con- 
sumers of hay, and look to these limited areas for 
their supply, and this branch of farming, therefore, 
must always be the most profitable in Washington. 
At present, there is certainly no class of agriculture 
here that yields so rich a return. It is a simple crop, 
easily handled, and at the time it is mowed and cured 
there is not the least danger of rain, as there is in the 
East. The crop can be cared for in absolute seeurity. 
If thrifty Middle State or Eastern farmers owned the 
lands of the Colville Valley they would make great 
fortunes. The price of goad bailed timothy hay in 
the fall and winter of 1889, was from $22 to $27 per 
ton in Spokane Falls. This is not exceptional. The 
price rarely falls under $18 a ton whatever the season 
of the year, and the cost of cutting, stacking and 
baling does not exceed $5 per ton. Good farmers 
may be safely advised to go into the Colville Valley. 





THE TOWN OF COLVILLE. 

A year ago Colville had a population not 

to exceeed 400 people. To-day it has close to 1,000, 
and the prospects for the coming year are that before 
the date 1891 there will be from 2,500 to 3,000 peo- 
ple living there and engaged in the various occupa- 
tions that offer profitable remuneration to most any 
kind of labor. Its situation is most attractive. Built 
on the first bench of land above the general level of 
the valley, it overlooks a great extent of beautiful 
meadows through which winds the river, while on al- 
most every side there rise up mountains half de- 
nuded of timber, but covered with grass, and in the 
distance looking as though they were chequered over 
with cultivated fields. A mountain stream flows al- 
most through the town, and from this there is ob- 
tained an abundance of the purest, coldest, and clear- 
est water. The atmosphere is clear and invigorating. 
The town is well supplied with mercantile houses 
that are far above the average found in towns no 
larger than Colville. A live weekly paper, the Col- 
ville Miner, publishes in a bright and interesting man- 
ner all the local news of the day and is an able and 
honest exponent of the resources of the surrounding 
country. It has proved in the past as it will in the 
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future, one of the great aids towards in- 
forming the outside world of the ad- 
yantages of the Colville region. The 
only banking house in the country is 
located here and does a flourishing busi- 
ness keeping pace with the progress of 
the town. It is wholly owned and con- 
ducted by residents of Colville. 

The manufacturing resources of the 
town comprise among other industries a 
brewery, a sash door and blind factory 
and a smelter, the two latter having been 
put in operation since the beginning of 
the current year. 

The building operations for the cur- 
rent year include a new three story 
brick hotel, that when completed will 
represent an investment of $50,000 and 
the erection of which was begun to 
meet the imperative demands for more 
adequate hotel facilities—though till the 
advent of the railroad and consequent 
local activity in general business the 
present hotel—the “Old Dominion— 
satisfactorily cared for all the wants of 
the traveling public. The new building 
is the property of Mr. A. Chandler, of 
Spokane Falls, to whose energy a num- 
ber of now prosperous Washington 
towns owe not a little. Several resident 
capitalists offered to take stock in the 
venture, but Mr. Chandler declined assist- 
ance either in the form of stock or a 
bonus from the city, and avers that 
while other hotels may be larger, none 
will be better conducted than will the 
new “Colville.” Our artist has given 
us a sketch that represents the building 
as it willappear when completed, which 
w'll be about June ist. The first of 
April there were contracted for and 
under way 200 new residences, all of 
which will be completed during the Sum- 
mer. The new smelter, already refer- 
red to, was built within the past year by 
eastern capital and finds ready product 
from the surrounding mines to keep its 
machinery constantly and profitably 
employed. Its location at Colville aside 
from giving employment toa large force 
of men, has had the effect of opening up 
and developing several valuable mining 
properties. If it had been necessary to 
ship the raw ores to Tacoma or some other 
point equally distant and expensive, 
those same mines must have remained 
undeveloped for some time and thus 
a large and profitable source of revenue 
cut off. 

Mining, which is now and must al ways 
remain the greatest resource for not only 
Colville, but a score of other localities in 
Northern Washington, is sufficient in it- 
self to build up a large city without the 
aid of the timber and agricultural re. 
sources upon which Colville can draw. 
And yet plentiful as as are the ore 
products in the hills and great and rich 
as are the veins already opened, it can- 
not be said that mining has been fairly 
begun as yet in the Colville region. To 
be sure the ‘Old Dominion’ mine has 
long been known to bea veritable 
Eldorado in richness, but of the dozen 
others, among them the ‘“‘Bonanza,” the 
“Silver Lake,” ‘‘Dandy,” ‘Excelsior,” 
“*Tenderfoot,” ‘‘Eagle,” ‘‘Dead Medi- 
cine,” ‘‘Daisy,” ‘Silver Crown,” and 
“Young America,” little if anything is 
known outside of the locality in which 
they are situated, or at the farthest in 
Spokane Falls. Yet these same mines 
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with many others give promise of large fortunes to 
whoever puts in sufficient capital to work them 
properly. Several of them are being profitably worked 
to-day, but outside of the ‘Old Dominion” and 
‘‘Bonanza,” none to the extent they should be. The 
deposits of marble and slate in the hills and moun- 
tains tributary to Colville are in themselves a fortune 
to whoever will venture capital sufficient to make 
these dark recesses of the earth give up their hidden 
treasures. The quality of both is of the very finest 
and judging from surface indications the supply is 
almost unlimited. There is a ready sale for large 
amounts of both without going outside the limits of 
the State of Washington, in which new cities are 
building up as if by magic, and which cities pur- 
chase from outside points the very material that lies 
at their own doors and which could be profitably pro- 
duced at one-half the cost of getting it elsewhere. In 
short Colville is the central and great distributing 
point for what is destined to be one of the greatest 
mining regions in the world. By examining the 





ting before the outside world all the advantages of 
Colville and the surrounding country. Its president 
is William Varker, F. C. Hammond, secretary, Benj- 
amin P. Moore, treasurer and Judge John B. Slater, 
corresponding secretary. The balance of the board 
is made up from representative business men who 
are property holders in the town. It is to the liberal- 
ity of one of the oldest residents of Colville, Mr. J. 
U. Hoffstetter, a sketch of whose residence appears 
in this issue, that the town enjoys its present desir- 
able location. Mr. Hoffstetter originally owned the 
greater part of the land upon which the most valuable 
buildings are located and gratuitously deeded it away 
to those who would improve it. The work so aus- 
piciously begun is being carried on with a vim and 
determination that are bound to win and soon make 
Colville what its wealth of resources entitles it to— 
one of the largest and best cities in Eastern Wash- 
ington. 

Judge John B. Slater, one of the firm of Young, 








Slater & Co., became at once enthusiastic when the 
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RESIDENCE OF JOHN U. HOFFSTETTER, COLVILLE, WASHINGTON. 


accompanying railroad map it will be seen that Col- 
ville is located just on the western edge of the 
Colville mining district with the railroads practically 
leading in three directions from it. The one leading 
toward the northeast is headed for that portion of the 
Kootenai mining region on this side the Canadian 
border. ‘The one leading more nearly north will ter- 
minate on the Kootenai River in British Columbia, 
while the one leading northwest and west taps the 
famous Okanogan mining region. Thus it will be 
seen that not only has the young town the Colville 
inining country to depend upon, put also three other 
sources each possessing unlimited mineral wealth for 
which it is the natural and by far the nearest smelt- 
ing point. 

What is of quite as much importance in the develop- 
ment of the town, and is especially true in Colville, 
as any one of the resources, is the men who have 
charge over its affairs. In this case, as in numerons 
other instances in the new western towns, they are 
nearly all young men. The local organization known 
as The Colville Immigration Bureau is doing good 





work, ably assisted by the local newspaper, in put- 





question of the advantages and prospects of Colville 
was presented to him. As he is one of the most 
prominent and energetic citizens of this busy and 
beautiful town his opinion entitled to no inconsider- 
able weight, is herewith presented. Said he: 

‘*We can build an industry up on lumbering, one on 
farming, stock raising, and agricultnre, and one in 
the raising of fruits, both small and tree fruits. Col- 
ville is the mining metropolis of Washington, the dis- 
tributing point to all of the mines; the county seat 
and financial center, as well as the smelting center. 
It is geographically central to every point of the com- 
pass. North and east of Colville there are vast 
regions of good land yet to be taken. Colville 
needs more houses and more manufacturies. There 
is every nature of mineral in the country, even 
rubies may be found in the gravel benches along 
some of the streams; there is a large deposit of 
marble only four miles east of Colville, and there is 
also a large deposit of fine slate three miles distant. 
We do not have to ship any building material into 
the country; we burn our own lime, manufacture our 
own laths, lumber, etc.” 





MEYERS FALLS ON THE COLVILLE RIVER. 


Meyers Falls, Washington, is situated in the Colville 
Valley on the Spokane & Northern Railroad, ninety- 
six miles from Spokane Falls and about three miles 
from the Columbia River. The townsite is on a 
plateau, at the falls of the Colville and has an eleva- 
tion of 400 feet above the Columbia River. One-half 
the site is an open prairie on nearly level ground and 
the other half in open timber. The soil is a rich, 
sandy loam. There are 20,000 acres of fine agricul- 
tural land in the vicinity. On each side of the valley 
proper are rolling, bald hills covered with bunch 
grass. The valley is two and one-half miles wide at 
this point. The hills on one side extend back a dis- 
tance of eight miles, on the other about three. These 
hills in the past have been used as grazing lands, but 
farms are rapidly being developed and cultivated in 
grain, gardens, fruit, etc., all of which do well. Fine 
ledges of a superior quality of limestone crop out in 
the immediate vicinity. On the banks of the Colville 

River, above the Falls, is a vein of clay sixty feet 
thick and inexhaustible, covered with a layer of 
pure sand twenty feet thick. This clay makes a 
superior quality of red brick. Much of the brick 
of Eastern Washington is of an inferior quality, 
so that this clay bed is considered very valuable, 
On the bottom lands, fringing ‘the bed of the 
river, is a thick growth of alder and cotton-wood 
and some birch. There are gold placer mines 
within three miles of the townsite. Gold Hill is 
within one mile north, in which some rich ore has 
been found, but no mines have been fully 
developed. 

The range on either side of the Colville Valley 
is rich in minerals which with the advent of the 
railroad will rapidly be developed. The timber 
is inexhaustible, practically, as it can be floated 
down the Colville River from many miles above, 
and many million feet can ba cut in the im- 
mediate vicinity principally of pine, tamarack 
and fir. A saw-mill is to be built immediately at 
the Falls, with a capacity of 30,000 feet. A 
flouring mill has been in operation for many 
years. In fact the original mill was built here 
about the year 1816 by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and the present mill is the third on this 
site. It was built in 1872, has a capacity of fifty 
barrels a day and is soon to be enlarged to 100 
barrels per day. This will be the distributing 
point for many miles down the Columbia River, 
being the nearest railroad point. Itis now gener- 
ally thought that the Great Northern Railroad 
will strike the Colville Valley and if so this is 
the only feasible point to pass out of the valley 
to the Columbia River. Mr. Meyers is assured 
by an official high in railroad circles that the 
easiest grade leads across the river above the 
Lower Falls. 

Adjoining the townsite on the south is Meyers 


Falls, with one exception the largest and best water 
power that can be developed in Eastern Washington. 
There is a succession of falls, each of which is easily 
and cheaply developed, furnishing thousands of 
horse power. The total fall inside of three-eighths 
of a mile is 135 feet. The main fall, below the flour- 
ing mill, is eighty feet. 

The mines on Mingo Hill three miles south, have 
been located some five years and a good prospect is 
now in sight. Good well water is easily obtained. 
The Colville River abounds in fish, principally moun- 
tain trout, and below the Falls salmon are caught in 
abundance, and here it is said is the only practical 
location for a fish hatchery in Eastern Washington. 
Meyers’ Falls is midway between the rich hay lands 
of the Colville Valley and the wheat lands of the 
Columbia, and also midway between the navigation of 
the Upper and Lower Columbia River. L. W. 
Meyers, the founder of this town, settled here in 1866. 
He has owned and operated the flouring mills at the 
Falls ever since. He is proprietor of all lands adjoin- 
ing the Falls, and as merchant as well as miller, land 
owner and farmer, has for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury been one of the most prominent of the pioneers 
of Northeastern Washington. He has seen great 
changes in the country, and now that railroad com- 
munication has been opened, he believes that the Col- 
ville Valley will rapidly develop into one of the most 
populous and wealthy sections of the new State, 
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MEYERS FALLS, ON THE COLVILLE RIVER, WASHINGTON. 
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BUCODA;,; WASHINGTON. 


Its Abundant Natural Advantages and Rich 
- Opportunities. 


BY R. GREENE. 


Bucoda is asscciated with the most eventful period 
in the prison history of the new State. In the early 
territorial days when the country was sparsely settled 
and grave offences summarily punished, there was no 
necessity for the maintenance of a territorial peni- 
tentiary. The prisoners were then confined in county 
jails at the expense of the Territory, but as the 
country became more settled and the observance of 
the law more regular, the number of prisoners in- 
creased so that it became indispensable to build a 
State prison. This was evaded, however, by letting 
the care and support of the prisoners by contract to a 
company composed of Oliver Shead, W. Billings, and 
J. K. Smith. These gentlemen were old timers, 
thoroughly acquainted with the topography and re- 
sources of this region, and largely interested in coal 
and timber lands around Bucoda. After being 
awarded the contract, they erected a large building 
here for the accommodation of a hundred prisoners. 
The solidity of this structure is terrible to contemplate. 








fare of the town at heart, proposed to change its 
name. Amongst them were three gentlemen, who 
have large coal and other interests here, named 
Buckley, Coulter, and Davis. Each one was de- 
termined that the town should bear his name, and a 
conflict seemed imminent; but Coulter, who is re- 
sourceful in expedients averted this calamity by the 
happy suggestion that they unite the two first letters 
of the three names, and in future designate this pro- 
gressive town by the mellifluous trisyllable, Bu-co-da. 

Daring the penitentiary days no attempt was made 
at building a town here; in fact, it was to the interest 
of the company to discourage such a project. The 
post-office and railroad depot are comparatively 
recent institutions. With the extensive operation of 
the coal mines, and a general change in the manage- 
ment of the saw mills, came new life and a progres- 
sive population; but, witha], a grain of conservatism 
that has withheld them from the vortex of specula- 
tion. In no sense have they had a boom, although 
their growth since the appearance of the depot has 
been phenomenal. Still, no town of its size can 
boast of such substantial improvements. The neat, 
trim modern architecture of its cottages, tastily 
painted and cozily fenced, draws forth the admiration 
of all beholders. 

Bucoda, Thurston County, is situated on the main 








GENERAL STORE OF PULLEY & HUGGINS, BUCODA, WASHINGTON. 


It stands to-day a veritable prison, amid the gloom of 
a deserted dungeon with its noisome cells, perennial 
bolts and bars, and impregnable spikes—a dark, lone- 
some cloud in the bright atmosphere of progress. 
The prisoners were removed here in August, 1887, 
and immediately set to work in developing the great 
coal deposits adjoining the townsite; but it soon be- 
came apparent to the company that coal mines could 
not be successfully operated with convict labor, so 
this branch of industry was temporarily abandoned, 
and their attention turned to the vast lumber interests 
which surrounded them on every side. Saw mills, 
then, were confined largely to available distributing 
points. No mill was here then, although asmall mill, 
with an old fashioned water wheel, had been in opera- 
tion for a number of years previous, but was destroyed 
by fire, some time prior to the advent of the peniten- 
tiary. A large saw mill was put in and operated 
with convict labor for the ensuing nine years, until 
the penitentiary was located in Walla Walla, and the 
prisoners moved there. This place was then a flag 
station and known as Seatco, (white man’s hell) 
which name it bore until a very recent date, when it 
was changed by the legislature to that of Bucoda. 
Even this latter name has a bit of interesting history. 
Some time ago, a number of parties who had the wel- 





line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, between 
Tacoma and Portland, forty miles south of Tacoma, 
in the Skookum Chuck Valley, on an elbow formed 
by the river, reaching outas if beckoning the universe 
to the coal on her face, timber on her brow and rich 
valleys at her feet, the very ideal of a well stored 
empire. The resources of Bucoda are, indeed, truly 
marvellous. The rich valleys, grassy prairies, vast 
coal fields, and oceans of timber, all pay tribute to 
her situation. At her door lies the material to em- 
ploy an army and support a kingdom. The Hanford 
Valley to the southwest, abounding in luxuriant hop 
farms, pretty orchards, cultivated gardens and thriv- 
ing ranches, lays its rich mass of wealth at her gates. 
Frost and Mound prairies to the north and east, with 
their luscious bunch grass, afford ample grazing and 
hay lands, and the Skookum Chuck Valley, all her 
own, holds in its lap a diversity of unexcelled product. 
Looking down the Skookum Chuck Valley from a 
prominent knoll, in the bright, fresh morning, when 
the sun first peeps over the eastern hills, and bursts 
forth in glorious effulgency, illuminating at one flash 
this great, sombre sea of forests, relieved by bright, 
green patches, cultivated fields and active logging 
camps, one is forced to exclaim, ‘‘How lovely, how 
romantic.” 








All kinds of fruits, vegetables and cereals can be 
raised successfully here. Fruit raising is a great 
success. Apples, pears, strawberries, cherries goose- 
berries, blackberries, plums, and prunes, grow in 
great abundance, and currants, gooseberries, straw- 
berries, and plums, grow wild everywhere. This is a 
great prune country and big profits can be realized 
from prune raising. A supreme quality and a greater 
quantity of prunes can be raised here than anywhere 
in the West. In fact, there is a first-class opening 
here for people to engage in fruit culture. The soil 
along the valley is a light deposit of alluvion, and 
the upland is a black “‘shot” clay. The uplands are 
being rapidly cleared, and yield a handsome income 
when once under cultivation. The upland is a rich, 
nutritious soil, fully capable of sustaining years and 
years of production. Wheat, oats and rye, yield boun- 
tifully and the hay crop is enormous. Hundreds of 
tons of hay, wheat, oats, barley and vegetables, and 
thousands of crates of fruit are shipped annually from 
Bucoda. 

The Skookum Chuck (strong water) is all its name 
implies; a large, swift stream, rising in the foot hills 
of Mount Tacoma, and traversing this rich valley for 
about forty miles, where it is increased by many 
tributaries on its way to Bucoda. The river affords 
unrivalled facilities for successful logging, and the 
inexhaustible supply of cedar, fir, pine, and hemlock 
bordering on it everywhere, makes it practically a 
golden stream. Bucoda is blessed with an untold 
wealth of coal. The whole country around it is one 
bed of coal. Five veins, varying in size from six to 
twelve feet, have already been faced, and a still lower 
stratum is about to be opened. 

The chief industries of Bucoda are a saw mill, 
sash, door and blind factory, employing 160 men in 
the mill and factory, and 100 men in the logging 
camps. The coal mines employ sixty men at present, 
which will be increased by several hundred when the 
Olympia & Chehalis Valley Railroad from Tenino 
to Olympia is changed from a narrow to a broad 
gauge. This is already taking place, and when com- 
pleted, will give Bucoda a deep water outlet; and the 
Gray Harbor road, when in operation, will open to 
her new and profitable fields. Great coal bunkers 
are being erected at Olympia for the reception of 
Bucoda coal. The town boasts of the largest pay 
roll of any town of its size in the country. Bucoda 
has five general stores, two hardware stores, two 
drug stores, two jewelry stores, one furniture store, 
one grocery, one meat market and three hotels, with 
a miscellany of other stores and business, two banks, 
one of which is a branch of the Lewis County Bank, 
while the other is owned by Blumauer Bros. The 
plans for another hotel are finished and the contract 
for the building is let. The building will cost $12,000 
and fills a long felt want. Several store and residence 
buildings are in progress, and the plans are out for 
the Wright Building which is to be an elaborate busi- 
ness block, to be commenced at once. A large num- 
ber of other buildings are talked of as likely to be 
built this summer, and great activity in general im- 
provement is anticipated. Bucoda enjoys good school 
and church advantages, and has a thoroughly good 
newspaper, earnestly devoted to the welfare of the 
people and the improvement of the town. The 
Enterprise is a live, energetic weekly, full of vim and 


progress. 
WHAT BUCODA WANTS. 


Two more first-class saw-mills, sash and door 
factory, two shingle mills, a furniture factory, tub 
and pail factory, wood working shops, brick and tile 
yards, box factory, pulp mill and cheese factory. 
There is no better location in Washington for a couple 
of good saw mills, and parties desiring locations 
would do well to visit Bncoda and investigate the tim- 
ber resources before settling elsewhere. 

All the mill and factory sites along the river are 
controlled by Mr. M. M. Wright, who will donate 
sites and give other encouragement to parties locating 
here. No better evidence could be given of the fine 
quality of timber in this vicinity, than the fact that 
the representatives of Chicago, Milwaukee and St, 
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Paul, on their recent western tour of inspection, 
ordered from the mill here a large shipment of bridge 
timbers to be sent to Sioux City, lowa. It is said 
that these ‘gentlemen avowed that the timber of 
Bucoda was the finest they had seen in any part of 
the State. Bucoda has all the advantages of a 
hygienic location, with pure spring water and 
elegant sewerage. It is claimed that sickness is 
almost unknown. The climate is beautiful in Sum- 
mer, soft and mild in Winter, and subject to very few 
sudden changes. The population of Bucoda is about 
1,000, and will undoubtedly double in the next twelve 
months. The present population are a young, vigor- 
ous, intelligent people, who have come here within a 
couple of years, fully determined to develop the re- 
sources and build a city. All the old land marks are 
gradaally losing their identity, and, in a short time, 
will be entirely swept away. The old pioneers are 
giving way to the young, energetic life, toiling and 
planning for the future of the town. 
BUCODA NOTES. 

Mrs. Shead is an old resident of Bucoda, who lives 
here in a beautiful residence, and is largely interested 
in the townsite. C. T. Sherman, whostarted in with 
the town, is an intelligent merchant, and his epigram- 
matic philosophy is very delicious in these days of 
drawl; besides being a successful merchant he is an 
extensive breeder of Shetland ponies. The B!umauer 
Bros., are keen, sagacious business men, and have 
recently added to their extensive business of general 
merchandise that of banking. Pully and Huggins 
are new comers, engaged in general merchandise, 
shrewd, pleasant gentlemen. Messrs. Vandermark, 
Davenport, Smith, Heycock, and Daston, are all 
thriving business men.—W. F. Patteson, editor of 
the Enterprise, is a practical, experienced journalist, 
with quick discernment, broad views and keen wit 
delicately tempered with interesting philosophy.—M. 
M. Wright is one of the new type; a man of sterling per- 
sonal qualities, and undoubted business ability—al- 
ways on the alert for new enterprises. His well-known 
integrity and keen business instincts are looked up to 
in all matters appertaining to the town’s welfare. 
He will be always pleased to give any information 
desired about the town. 


e@e— 


OLD GEMS IN NEW SETTINGS. 





There is a tide in the affairs of men 

That taken at the flood to fortune leads; 
But neither time nor tide will wait for man, 
And fortune favors doers of bold deeds. 


No dreamer ever yet accomplished aught; 

“In idle wishes fools supremely stay,” 

Says Crabbe, and, knowing wealth crowns labor, adds, 
**W here there’s a will there wisdom finds a way.”’ 


To get the kernel you must crack the nut; 

Pearls to the diver, gold to him that delves; 

He that would eat his hare must catch it first, 
For heav’n helps only those that help themselves. 


“Love laughs at locksmiths;” it fulfills the law, 
“And beauty draws us by a single hair:’’ 
Better it is than riches; but, my friend, 

No faint heart ever won a lady fair. 


His company is index of the man, 

And you shall surely know him by his deed. 
Soon ripe, soon rotten’s true of fruit and friends, 
And friends are never known till one has need. 


In union there is strength, for many hands 

Make labor easy; but stick to thy last 

And make haste slowly; waste not lest thou want; 
Look ere thou leap’st; and what thou hast hold fast; 


For two birds in the bush are of less worth 
Than one in hand, and on the rolling-stone 
No moss e’er gathers. So of this be sure, 
“1t is not good for man to be alone.”’ 


Thou shalt not put new wine in bottles old, 

Lest bottles break, and all the wine be spilled. 

This means, young maid, thou shalt not wed with age: 
Old spirit soon kills that that’s just distilled. 


That that thou sowest thou shalt surely reap, 
For no grape ever grew upon a thorn. 

That men must ever work and women weep 
Is true of all the millions yet unborn. 


’Tis true “man’s inhumanity to man” 
Has made and will make, “countless thousands mourn;” 
But there's a turning in the longest lane, 
And darkest hours are harbingers of dawn. 
W. E. P. FRENCH. 





WINLOCK, WASHINGTON. 
A Thriving, Prosperous Young City. 


BY R. GREENE. 

Winlock is situated on the main line of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad midway between Seattle and 
Portland, at the confluence of the east and west 
branches of the Olequa River and the convergance of 
a number of pleasant valleys. Whether by great 
foresight or natural adaptation this place was selected 
for a townsite is now immaterial; sufficient for us to 
know it is well chosen. 

Some knowledge of the topography of the country 
is essential in order to estimate correctly the advan- 
tages of the location and the importance of its posi- 
tion as an initial and distributing centre. Winlock 
is sixty-eight miles from Puget Sound, thirty-three 
from the Columbia River, fifty-four from Shoalwater 
Bay, and ten from the head of navigation on the 
Cowlitz River, in the midst of a country with un- 
bounded possibilities. The great extent of territory 
contiguous to this point is readily conceived when it 
is understood that fifteen post-offices get their mail 
from the Winlock office, and all of those offices are 
scattered from six to ten miles apart. The advantages 
here for a railroad division are manifold, apart from 
the fair divisional distance between the metropolitan 
points. The fine water supply is a big incentive to 
locating shops and round-houses. The town is 
blessed with a natural reservoir with a fall of 150 feet 
from which the present railroad gets its water supply. 
A large number of railroads will be built in Western 
Washington this. year and no road building to the 
Sound or Columbia River points can afford to slight 
this place. It is the only natural gateway allowing 
easy access and profitable business. The Union 
Pacific have given the people here positive assurance 
that they would make Winlock an objective point, 
and the Southern Pacific is almost an assured fact. 
The Winlock, Shoalwater Bay and Yakima Railroad 
is a new project contemplating to build from Win- 
lock to deep water, and to Yakima via the Cowlitz 
Pass. The importance of this point as a railroad 
centre is being recognized. More freight is received 
and shipped from here than any point between 
Tacoma and Portland. Big shipments of grain, fruit, 
vegetables, hay, cattle and hogs are made from here 
every year, without mentioning the large daily ship- 
ments of lumber and other freight. 

The mineral, lumber and agricultural resources 
tributary'to Winlock are as varied and promising as 
any town in America can boast of, and only awaits 
men of energy and capital to develop the many diver- 
sified fields of wealth. The vast mineral deposits in 
this region are entirely undeveloped. The immense 
coal beds adjacent to the town have never been 
operated. Several veins have been stripped display- 
ing a thickness of from six to eighteen feet a strata. 
An analysis of this coal proves it to be of a good 
quality, and only requires development to convert it 
into heaps of glittering gold and render it a perman- 
ent source of industry to the town. 

The iron ore, of which there is a mountain, lies six 
miles from the town and is receiving a good deal of 
attention with a view to development. Too much 
cannot be said about the excellent pottery clay found 
here in such large bodies. This clay has been ex- 
amined by experts and scientists who claim for it 
first rank amongst the pottery clay of America, and 
predict for it unprecedented popularity. A splendid 
mine of amber has been discovered two miles from 
here which promises to make the town famous. A 
large body of good grey sand stone lies three miles 
west of the town. The great forests of fir and cedar 
in the immediate vicinity of the town gives it an in- 
exhaustible industry and the vast proportions which 
the lumber interest has assumed during the past year 
is sufficient to guarantee its future. It is asserted 
that 6,000,000,000 feet of good timber can be cut 
within a radius of six miles of Winlock. A fair 
supply of oak, ash, maple, and yew is found here and 





is attracting the attention of manufacturers. The 
agricultural advantages of this place are in every 
sense equal to its great lumber and mineral wealth, 

There is no town in Washingion which has such a 
fine stretch of grassy prairies and fertile valleys 
tributary to it. The Boisfort country to the west is a 
charming prairie, ever green and copiously watered 
by the Chehalis and Willapa tributaries, and contain 
some of the most prolific land in Washington. To the 
east lies the Grand, Drews, Lackmas, Cowlitz and 
Jackson prairies, a delightful country revelling in all 
that makes scenery delicious and land desirable. 
This contiguous chain of lovely prairies, hemmed in 
by productive uplands and smiling valleys, running 
almost up into the foot hills of the Cascades abounds 
in a thousand sources of hidden wealth and yields all 
its rich mass of varied products to fill the stores and 
warehouses of the Winlock market. Hops, fruit, 
grain, hay and vegetables grow in great luxuriance 
in the valleys, on the uplands, and on the hillsides. 
This section is noted for the quantity and excellence 
of its hops which is a staple and profitable crop. The 
large grain yield here is a phenomenan to the eastern 
farmer. Wheat, oats, barley and rye and all small 
grain can be raised here. It is difficult to say too 
much about the merits of the country for fruit raising. 
There is something indigenous to the soil and 
climate that produces such a luscious pear, mellow 
apple, rosy cherry, aromatic currant, juicy strawberry, 
tinted blackberry, wild plum, and cultivated prune 
which attains here such a perfection and delicacy 
possessed only by fruit nurtured in a southern clime 
and basked in tropical. sunshine. The prune of 
Washington is making a foremost place for itself in 
the fruit market of the world. Fruit raising is a 
pleasant, healthy and profitable business which can 
be engaged in here with little expense. Vegetables 
of every character can be grown everywhere on the 
hills or in the valleys. 

The climate is lovely; the mild invigorating warmth 
of the day and the cool refreshing night gives health 
and vigor to the delicate constitution. And the 
scenery; how magnificent, how grand, how har- 
monious, created for the gods and seen with 
mortal eyes causes thrills of rapturous delight to 
vibrate every fibre of the imagination, and at 
one flash the whole scene is transformed into a ter- 
restrial paradise. Standing on Mount Winlock on a 
dreamy Summers day, gazing down on the opal tints 
of the glorious prairie, with its sheeny carpet of un- 
dying green, streaked with silvery streams chattering 
like immortal threads of flowing crystal, producing 
by its pure instil bright touches of blossom along its 
banks; bordered by a calm sea of dark wild woods 
with a dash of traiJing flowers lurking in the shadows 
of the giant firs, and looking away the eye greets the 
thriving home, the busy camps, the bright, green 
fields, the browsing herds, the golden grain, the 
blossomed orchards, and the cultivated patches har- 
moniously blended by the diverse art of man and 
nature. Looking again from this amphitheatre of 
observation up into the heights beyond, a rare vision 
of immaculate loveliness is presented to the view. A 
dozen mountain peaks with their bulky forms rise up 
and obscure the horizon, and in the shadow rise 
four cold, pale figures, Mounts Hood, Adams, St. 
Helens and Tacoma, towering like sepulchral giants 
in perennial robes of snow up into the empyrean sky, 
like pure chaste spires around which floats a gauzy 
vapor that flits away at the first approach of a sinuous 
sunbeam which dissipates the shadows and speds on 
and on, lighting up hill and dale, wood and water, 
and at one leap kisses the pearly shores of the Pacific 
where it is ‘wrapped in the clear blue wave and for- 
ever hidden in its watery folds. 

The chief manufacturies of Winlock are the 
Ainsley Lumber Company, one of the most complete 
saw-mills between Tacoma and Portland. The 
capacity of this mill is 50,000 feet per day with a lath 
ontput of 7,000 a day. The Prescott and Veness 
Lumber Company cuts 40,000 feet a day. A sash, 
door and blind factory is operated in connection with 
this mill. The Capital Lumber Company have a 
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capacity of 35,000 feet per day, and Grey Bros. & 
Wall’s mill is entirely devoted to railroad contracts. 
The merits of the timber in this section for bridging 
and other railroad purposes is receiving recognition 
from railroad managers. The Winlock Sash Door and 
Blind ManufacturingCompany is a recent enterprise of 
considerable magnitude and bound to add materially 
t» the prosperity of the town. The Lyon & Schultz 
Pottery Co., when the works are completed, will give 
employment to a Jarge number of men and the brick 
yards in the east part of town under experienced 
management ovght to employ from thirty to forty 
men. ‘The mercantile business is fairly represented. 
Winlock bas seven general stores, three hardware 
stores, two furniture stores, one drug store, one grain 
warehouse, three hotels, two livery stables, two 
jewelry stores, one millinery store, one confectionery, 
one bakery and one bank. The bank is a new insti- 
tution only here a few months and fills a long felt 
want. The bank is kndwn as the Traders Bank of 
Winlock with John A. Taylor, president; C. L. 
Thomas, vice-president and C. D. Campbell, cashier. 

The town has good church and educational facilities 
and a good newspaper, the Pilot. In addition to 
the present school advantages another building for 
school purposes is to be built this Summer. This 
building is to cost $10,000. A number of churches 
are spoken of as likely to be built this year. Win- 
k.ck bas a population of 1,000 thriving, healthy peo- 
ple and with few exceptions all have come here 
within eighteen months. The town has more than 
doubled its population within the last six months, and 
it is estimated at the present influx of immigration 
that before next Fall it can boast of twenty-five hun- 
dred people. The location of the town is in every 
sense conducive to health and prosperity. The sweet 
springs of cool water found everywhere bubbling out 
of the hillside always insure a healthy supply, and 
the swift, clear river running through the town 
drains it of all impurities. The town is alive with 
activities of buildings going up and improvements 
being made. Every one is thrilled with the bright 
prospects, and new vigor and life is infused by the 
many substantial improvements that are being inau- 
gerated. Tacoma and Portland parties have invested 
largely here and new developments are anticipated. 


WHAT WINLOCK WANTS. 

Men with capital and enterprise, a good flour mill, 
three more first class saw-mills, a couple of sash and 
door factories, a half dozen shingle mills, a furniture 
factory, a paper mill, a pump factory, more earthen- 
ware manufacturers, and a number of other enter- 
prises will find this a first class location. The large 
volume of water now leaping wild from every creek 
can be utilized to turn a hundred mills and the 
Olegua River can be used for a thousand water 
powers. 

The following letter from an old and respected 
citizen fully explains itself: ‘‘We have a good climate, 
the best of any State I have ever been in (and I have 
been in nearly every State in the Union) the Winters 
are wet and disagreeable for out-door work, but not 
cold. Stock needs feeding here about three months, 
on account of rains. We have the most delightful 
Summers that I ever saw, the days not too warm for 
comfort, and nights always cool, so that rest and 
sleep are never lost. The land is very productive, 
producing almost everything produced in the Middle 
States. Corn is not a success, but can be raised as 
well as in the New England States. Wheat is a good 
crop and a sure one, yielding from thirty to sixty- 
five bushels per acre. Hay, three tons to the acre at 
$20 per ton, oats sixty to 100 bushels per acre. Rye 
a good crop, barley an extra good crop. Vegetables 
are a great success, potatoes from 200 to 800 bushels 
per acre, turnips about four tons to the acre, onions 
about 1,000 bushels per acre and cabbage grow 
abundantly. 

‘*Wheat is about eighty cents per bushel, oats sixty- 
five cents and potatoes $1.00 per bushel. Butter 
thirty cents per pound, eggs twenty cents per dozen. 
Beef four cents and hogs six cents live weight. Cows 





from $35 to $55, work cattle from $100 to $200 per 
yoke. Horses from $200 to $600 per pair. Wild land 
$10 per acre and good improved land $15 to $50 an 
acre according to improvements. There is no govern- 
ment land within fifteen miles of Winlock, but the 
railroad has some for from three to ten dollars per 
acre on ten years time. 

**Wages are: common laborers $2.50 to $2.75 per 
day, loggers about $45 and board per month, mill 
hands $2.50 to $5.00 per day, mechanics $5. 

‘*What we most need are men with some capital to 
invest, to build up and develop the resources of the 
town and county. The emigrants desired are men 
with some money and plenty of energy and a dis- 
position to work in them, such are always welcome 
and will find this just the place for them. We have 
an abundance of the best water and enjoy good 
health and so will anyone in good health when com- 
ing here. We have no thunder and lightning, and 
cyclones and blizzards are unknown. 

**In my opinion we have the best country on the 
face of the earth to live in. Wm. T. ByHam, P. M., 
Winlock, Washington.” 

WINLOCK PERSONALS. 

Rolland Smith is practically the father of the town, 
an old pioneer and much respected citizen. He is 
Justice of the Peace and school director. George S. 
Rice is one of the new type and a great acquisition to 
the town, a man of broad and progressive views. He 
lived formerly in Rockford, Illinois, from whence he 
moved to Dakota where he engaged extensively in 
ranching. C. S. Herren came to Washington a few 
years ago and after some time spent in prospecting 
for a location he cast his lot in Winlock predicting 
for it at that time a bright future, and judging from 
recent developments his prophecy will be fulfilled 
and his foresight rewarded. Mr. Herren is a member 
of the legislature and chairman of the judiciary of 
the last session; he is also a regent of the State Uni- 
versity at Seattle and is considered one of the most 
prominent lawyers of Western Washington. C. L. 
Campbell is cashier of the Traders Bank and came 
here with tho advent of that institution. Mr. Camp- 
bell is an experienced banker having been connected 
for a number of years as cashier with a nationla 
bank in Western Texas. E. P. McClure is one of the 
most popular and best known men in Lewis County. 
He is a thoroughly capable and energetic gentleman 
and was prominently mentioned for the last legisla- 
ture. He is a large reality owner in Winlock and 
throughout the county. C. M. Stephens is a pleasant, 
intelligent citizen with the interest of the town 
always at heart. Leonard & Watson are both young 
men engaged in general merchandising and it would 
be difficult to discover two such shrewd, pushing 
business men. J. A. Adams is a successful merchant 
who resided formerly in Indiana, and J. B. Carty 
whose pluck and industry is proverbial has surrounded 
himself with a very profitable business. J. L. Gruber 
is in every sense a ‘‘new comer,” but he has brought 
with him to his new abode in the West a stock of 
tact experience and ability that has brought him 
prominently to the front in the development of his 
new home. He is a man of considerable mental 
attributes and fine business capacity. 


Listen to a “Tale of Woe.” 


Little Willie Pigott was a winsome lad, just four- 
teen years of age, and lived in the beautiful city of 
Denver. He loved fair, blue-eyed Inez Lounker, 
who was twelve years old, not with the evanes- 
cent love of callow youth, but with the heart of un- 
dying devotion. Sweet Inez loved him in return, but 
cruel death froze the pulsating heart, and numbed 
her lily fingers, and the angels bore her lovely soul 
to the better world. Did Willie mourn for a day, and 
then again turn heartlessly to the gay gardens of 
love, forgetful of his angel Inez? No! not he. With 
a fortitude of unquenchable fidelity, he just swallowed 
a great, big brass button and joined his Inez on the 
other shore. Such is love in the vast, the mighty- 
hearted, romantic West.—Olympia, Wash., Partisan. 








THE MYSTERY. 





Down through all history 
Men love The Mystery. 
Delusions fire the soul 
To reach some fancied goal, 
And good men fight and die 
To win and crown a lie. 
The truth is not a certain thing, 
To clear and thoughtful questioning; 
The symbol may imperfect be 
To which we bow in constancy; 
Beyond the symbol is the light 
And vision of the certain right. 
Through fierce Mohammed and his sword 
The Mosiem sees the Holy Word; 
Through mortal Buddha shine the rays 
Of truth and its eternal ways; 
Through Christ we see the God who reigns, 
And gives to mortals all their gains. 
What though Mohammed is a lie, 
And Buddha but idolatry, 
And Christ is but a simple man 
To teach us God’s eternal plan; 
Each centers in himself the light 
That guides us to the higher right; 
As diamonds seize the wide sun’s rays 
And center all within their blaze. 
Though Christ, Mohammed, Buddha fall 
By critic’s touch, to mortals all, 
And thus appear on history’s page 
Myths of a superstitious age, 
What man can say they were not sent 
By God to light our firmament, 
To lift the nations, as His sign 
To Truth and Power and Peace divine ? 
I. D. Van Duzeez. 
The total population of the earth is about 1,200,- 
000,000 ; of which 36,214,000 die yearly, 96,480 daily, 
4,020 every hour, and 67 every minute; the number 
of births 36,792,000 yearly, 1,000,800 daily, 4,200 
every hour, an average of 70 every minute. 


*_* 
* 


The time required for a journey round the earth, 
by a man walking day and night, without resting, 
would be 428 days; an express train, forty days; 
sound, at a medium temperature, 3214 hours; a can- 
non ball, 2134 hours ; light, a little over one-tenth of 
a second; and electricity, passing over copper wire, a 


little under one tenth of a second. 
* 2 


The application of a caveat to stop a marriage is 
something new. It is stated that a member of the 
Maryland legislature had contracted a marriage with 
alady, and journeyed to the county seat to procure a 
license, when he made the painful discovery that his 
rival had filed a caveat against the issue, and before 
he can get it the case will have to be argued. The 
wedding day has been postponed, but the man is a 
fighter and won’t give up easily. 


The first block of refined tin produced from an 
American tin mine reached the office of the American 
tin plate association in Pittsburg lately. The block 
weighs twenty-five pounds and was taken from a tin 
deposit near Hermaso, S. D., by the Glendale Tin 
Co. That company started its works a month 
ago and expects to soon put American tin on the mar- 
ket in large quantities. It is stated that the tin can 
be taken from the South Dakota mines and melted 
into ‘‘pigs” ready for the market at a cost of $2.15 
per pig and that the cost of producing tin of the same 
quality from the mines of Cornwall, England, is $4.44 


per pig. 





## 

Among the mountains of Switzerland they have a 
very beautiful custom. At eventide, when the fathers 
and the brothers and the sons are coming home from 
the fields, having completed the day’s work, the 
wives and mothers and daughters come out upon the 
opposite hill and hail them with song, and the women 
sing on one hill-top, and the men sing on the other 
hill-top, responding to each other. When the even- 
time of our life has come, may we hear such a song 
greeting us into the better country. Let that song be 
like an echo of the song of heaven—voices from 
earthly hill-top answering voices from heavenly hill- 
top, until you cannot tell where earth ends and 
heaven begins.—T. DeWitt Talmage. 
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Wisconsin. 


On April 10th, President Oakes, of the Northern Pacific, 
issued a circular announcing the Northern Pacific un- 
der terms of lease dated April 1, 1890, has assumed con- 
trol of the Jines of the railroad heretofore known as the 
Wisconsin Central system, and will operate the same 
under the title of ‘“‘Wisconsin Central Lines, Northern 
Pacific Company, lessee.” §8.R Ainslie will continue in 
charge of the property as general manager, and Galvin 
Campbell as general superintendent and acting general 
manager, with the same authority as heretofore. The 
lease of the Wisconsin Central adds 829 miles to the North- 
ern Pacific, and makes it now a system of over 4,300 miles, 
with important extensions in progress and projected. Its 
cars now run from Chicago to Portland, a distance of 
2,550 miles, forming the longest continuous run in the 
world. 





Minnesota. 


The Brush Electric Company of Cleveland, Ohio, the 
pioneer lighting company of the world, have opened a 
branch office at No. 607 New York Life Insurance Build- 
ing, St. Paul, and have appointed Mr. Irwin J. Beaumont 
their agent for Minnesota and the Dakotas. Estimates 
for plants, either Arc, Incandescence, or Alternating, for 
the territory named will hereafter be furnished from the 
St. Paul office, and the company’s many friends in the 
Northwest will kindly bear this in mind. The Brush has 
more plants in the Northwest than any other company. 


IRON IN MINNESOTA.—The State received in one nice 
little lump last month, 81,925 for leases of mineral lands. 
By the terms of a law enacted by the last legislature a 
person or company may lease a quarter section of mine- 
ral land for the term of one year by paying #25. The land 
may then be prospeeted until the next year, and if ore is 
found in quantities that warrant the opening of a mine, 
a contract is made, for which the State receives $100. In 
the meantime, before or after the contract is made, the 
State receives twenty-five cents per ton forall the ore 
taken from the mine. A Duluth syndicate, through its 
representatives, Leonidas Merritt, yesterday procured 
seventy-seven mineral leases in accordance with this law, 
with a view of opening iron mines. The leases were all 
procured in Aitkin and Itasca counties, which are said to 
have a solid iron substratum. 





North Dakota. 


NortH DAKOTA is favorable to longevity, if it wasa 
little short of crop last year. Pembina County advertises 
for tenders for the support of eight paupers, six of them 
of the following ages.—70, 75, 75, 80, 104, and the sixth they 
do not know how old. 


On the Dalrymple farm 30,000 acres have been seeded 
this year. Oliver Dalrymple tells the Duluth News: 
“This will make the fifteenth crop which we will have 
raised in North Dakota. There was anabundance of rain 
for the first eleven years, but for the last three years the 
drought cut us off with less than two-thirds of a crop. 
Last fall the ground was exceedingly moist when it was 
plowed, and, although the snow in Traill and Cass 
counties was quite light this winter, there is a great deal 
of moisture in the ground, and farmers are hopeful of a 
good crop in 1890. We have in the past fourteen years of 
crop-raising shipped allour wheat to Duluth, with the 
exception of two years. We hope to be able to ship 
450,000 bushels next fall to the Zenith City.” 





South Dakota. 


A coLony of fifty-three Fins, representing at least 250 
people, nave settled on lands secured for them by the 
National Land & Trust Company, of Huron. They come 
from Michigan and Ohio and some from Minnesota. 





Montana. 


THe Montana mine dividends for the first quarter of 
this year came to $754,666. 


A POPULAR subscrip:ion has been started at Missoula 
for stock to a $125,000 smelter. 


NINE car loads of Mennonite immigrants, about forty 
families, arrived at Chinook a few days ago from Kansas. 
It will be remembered that a representative of these 
people was here last Summer looking for a location for 





the colony. We understand that they will locate néar 
Harlem, in the Milk River Valley east of Chinook, and 
north of the Little Rocky Mountains --Fort Benton Press. 


A POULTRY car of seven decks, carrying about 1,000 
grown chickens from Iowa to Phillipsburg, where they 
are to stock a chicken ranch, was attached to Tuesday’s 
west bound freight train, says the Billings Gazette of 
April 3d. 


Rep Lopge is to have a handsome hotel. It isto bea 
three-story brick building, 100 feet square, and will cost 
about $35,000. The lower floor will be occupied by the coal 
compsny as store rooms and offices, while the second and 
third fioors will be used for hotel purposes. 


THE $100,000 hotel for Bozeman is now an assured fact, 
says the Chronicle. The necessary bonus has been raised 
and every cent of it. $20,000, will be collected. The site is 
still a matter of surmise and will be until the Boston 
parties, who are to erect the building, arrive. They are 
duly empowered to designate the site wherever they 
see fit. 


THE “Curbstone gossiper” of the Helena Journal says: 
“I cannot understand why 20,000 people should camp out 
for months awaiting the opening of the Cherokee strip 
when there are thousands of acres of decidedly better land 
that could be had in Montana and the Northwest,” said a 
well-known real estate man yesterday. “The Flathead 
Country, for instance, is in every way a ten times more 
desirab!e place for settlers; they could acquire farms 
there for one-half the expense and have better homes 
than they would get in the Cherokee Strip ” 


THE published report of the State Auditor gives some 
interesting figures in relation to cattle, sheep and horses. 
In cattle, Custer County takes the lead with 153,931 head; 
Choteau second, with 91,711; Fergus third, with 52,663. In 
sheep, Fergus County leads, with 256,948 head; Meagher 
second, with 2(4,919 head; Choteau third, with 187,975 
head. In horses, Madison County comes first, with 19,835 
head; Custer second, with 19,125 head; Meagher third, 
with 16.556. Fergus, which is young in horse raising, bas 
10,508 head. Fergus will probably maintain the lead in 
wool growing for some time, though a great many sheep 
are being driven into Choteau County, particularly in 
the region of the B: ar Paw Mountains.—Lewiston Argus. 


MONTANA GRASSES.—We publish the following from 
the Fort Benton River Press. Every word is true, and 
what is said of the grasses of Northern Montana is trne 
of the grasses in other parts of the State: ‘There is an- 
nother matter which we have not mentioned, and that is 
this. The magnificent condition of stock in Northern 
Montana is due to the nutritious grasses which grew and 
ripened upon the ranges a year ago last Summer. This 
assertion may appear incredible to outsiders, who are un- 
acquainted witb the grass climate of this incomparable 
stock country. But it is afact. Two years ago range 
grasses attained a remarkable growth. They ripened 
and cured standing, and as there was an almost entire 
absence of rains last season this standing grass was actu- 
ally an excellent quality of hay ready for stock, and their 
fine condition throughout Northern Montana is due to it. 
Is there another couctry in the world in which like natu- 
ral feed is produced? It may well be doubted.” 





Idaho, 


Tae fact that Lewiston is soon to have railroad connec- 
tion with both the Northern Pacific and Union Pacific 
systems, renews the regret so long felt by all the parties 
interested, that the Union Pacific allowed itself to be 
diverted from its purpose of building down Snake River 
to Lewiston on its way to the sea —Boise City Statesman. 


Tue Idaho Mining & Irrigation Company have 8900,000 
in bank forthe purpose of completing their big ditch. 
This ditch is taken from the Boise River about eight 
miles above Boise City. It will cover 500,000 acres of 
choice land between the Boise and Snake rivers A 
branch of the ditch will be extended on to Snake River 
for the purpose of working the rich gold bars along that 
stream. Bradbury & Bray are the contractors and work 
will be commenced on the ditch as soon as they get the 
Phyllis ditch completed, probably about the first of May. 
—Nampa Progress 


Nw Lire 1n OLD Lewiston.—Lewiston has doned its 
robes in progress, and from now on will assert its right- 
ful superiority as the future great inland city of the 
Northwest. The spell which has bound it so long in 
chains has been broken by the fairy of enterprire, and 
now a railroad isa foregone conclusicn. Fora quarter 
of acentury its people have been almost exiled from the 
rest of the country owing to the Jack of proper railroad 
connections and nothing was left fur them but to grin 
and bear it. By a concatenation of circumstances a few 
leading citizens t»ok hold and in a very short time proved 
what could be done by unanimity when well directed. A 
few days since a delegation went to Spokane Falls and 
there discussed the wants of Lewiston in the matter of a 
railroad,with the Northern Pacific officials, and as a result 
work will soon be commenced and the Spokane & 


Palouse Railroad will very soon end at their very doors. 
Lewiston is the key to one of the richest developed 
countries on the face of the globe, and with only moder- 
ate enterprise and energy will naturally rival Spokane 
Falls without interfering with the territory naturally be- 
longing to that wonderful city. Situated at the confiu- 
ence of the Clearwater with Snake River, its locality is 
unrivalled and has the wealth of halfadozen empires 
behind it as tributaries.—Lewiston Tevler. 





Oregon. 


PORTLAND’sS new hotel, The Portland, was formally 
opened last month. It is a magnificant, six story struct- 
ure, centrally located and elegantly finished. It will be 
managed by oneof the Lelands. It cost all told over 
$1,000,000, yet the people of Portland think it money well 
spent 


Washington. 


WHATCOM and Sehome, with a population of 5,000 have 
more miles of planked and graded streets than any city 
on Puget Sound, not excepting Seattle and Tacoma. 


THE citizens of Hoquiam have ordered a $20,000 West- 
inghouse electric light plant, with 750 incandescent 16- 
candle power lights and fifty 2,000-candle power arc lights. 


Tue directors of the Spokane Railway Company intend 
building an electric line from that city to Altamont, a 
suburb about two and one-half miles southeast of 
Spokane Falls. 


GoLD in paying quantities has been discovered on the 
Carbon River, and all along the river indications are very 
good. About four miles and a half above Orting on this 
river, indications of silver ore are sufficient to guarantee 
the developing of claims. 


Tak people of Waterville are elated over the prospect 
of getting a land office located there. The new district 
will comprise Douglas and Okanogan counties. There 
are twenty-two townships surveyed in Douglas County 
but none, as yet, in Okanogan. 


TACOMA will soon have one of the finest shipyards in 
America. The American Stee] Barge Company has nearly 
completed negotiations with the Chainber of Commerce 
for the location of an extensive shipyard on the flats at 
the Head of Commencement Bay. 


WASHINGTON’S champion railroad builder, George W. 
Hunt, proposes to the people of Pomeroy that he will 
build a railroad to that town fora subsidy of #50 for 
every 1,000 bushels of grain raised thereabouts for the 
next ten years after the road is completed thereto. 


It has been agreed to consolidate the towns of What- 
com and Seahome under the name of New Whatcom, 
covering four miles square and five miles of water front, 
witha population of 6,000. Fairhaven and Bellingham 
will be consolidated under the name of Fairhaven, with a 
population of 2,000. 


IMMIGRANTS are coming into the city and country in 
such numbers, looking for homes, that the citizens have 
found it necessary to build a large and commodious 
house for their accommodation, on account of the 
scarcity of tenament houses, till they have opportunity 
to find locations.—North Yakima Herald. 


A COMPANY has been organized for working the so- 
called marble quarries near Camp Spokane, and has se- 
cured considerable property upon which the stone crops 
out. The company is not taking out the stone for build- 
ing purposes, but is crushing it into sand and usiug it for 
plaster. Itis said that it makes finer, whiter and better 
walls, and ceiling decorations than plaster of paris. 


TuE Spokane Falls News says that ‘every man that has 
forty acres of land wants to plat a town-site and distin- 
guish itasacity. It might be well for those who would 
place their property on the market to consider the land 
is needed for other purposes then city building.” There’s 
too much of this platting business in localities that would 
be better if platted into potat», beet and onion patches 
for the consuming communities. 


THe Humptulips Improvement Company has been 
organized with a paid up capital of $3),000 (including the 
Quiniault Town Company.) They will proceed at once to 
open the Humptulips River from the harbor to Quiniault 
City and place a steamboat on the route at an early day. 
This company has also platted 640 acres on the southern 
shore of Quiniault Lake and are slashing preparatory to 
building a town thereon.— Hoquiam Washingtonian. 


Tue Tekoa Globe gives the following results of garden- 
ing last year in Eastern Washington, and what has been 
done can be done again. It says that W. H. Landes, the 
owner ofa fine farm near that town, gave up wheat 
growing for a time and turned his attention to gardening, 
the result of which confirmed his judgement. From 





three acres he had sold 8750 worth of tomatoes; his 
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ground yielding him $250 peracre. From his garden he 
has sold upwards of $81,000 worth of vegetables. Mr. 
Landes says that next year he will put in six acres of 
tomatoes, and with his other stuff will farm about fifteen 


acres. 


THe quality of the iron orein this county is said to be 
of the best for the manufacture of steel. The testa made 
of it for this purpose are very highly satisfactory. This 
has awakened an interest in the iron producing districts 
of Pennsylvania, and men engaged in the production 
there look upon this as a very significant value. Buta 
very few years, at most, will elapse ere this fact will be- 
come widely known and appreciated. Its adaptability 
for steel conversion gives the iron produced from our 
mines a worth hitherto not at all understood, even by the 
local owners of said mines. It will be onlyafew years 
when the iron mines of this county will be worked toa 
large extent, which will lead to the establishment of other 
industries on the west side of the mountains.—Ellensburg 


Localizer. = 


Tue Northern Pacific Company evidently contemplates 
doing an enormous business in Tacoma. Railroad build- 
ing has been going on almost uninterruptedly in the 
yards in this city for months. Besides the dozen or more 
switching tracks which have recently been laid on the 
water front in the half moon yard, the company has had 
men at work building tracks and switches at the head of 
the bay as fast as they can be laid. Arrangements have 
all been made for building the new round-house, and now 
there are over thirty distinct railroad tracks laid side by 
side, all ending abruptly at the Indian Reservation. 
Three construction trains are kept busy hauling gravel 
from the foot-hilis, about twenty miles away, and a force 
of fully 100 men is kept busy ballasting these new tracks. 
—Tacoma Ledger. 


A TACOMA special to the Pioneer Presa dated April 15, 
says: A railroad from Tacoma to Gray’s Harbor will be 
built by the Northern Pacific. Definite information con- 
cerning the proposed road was obtained to-day from the 
principal assistant engineer, H.S. Huson, who returned 
last night from a trip to Shoalwater Bay. While unable 
to give any definite particulars, because the plan is not 
yet fully matured, Engineer Huson stated that three 
parties of surveyers are now at work locating a line be- 
tween Tacoma and Gray’s Harbor, with the probability of 
the road being constructed and put in operation during 
the coming Summer. The route of the proposed line is 
from Tacoma to Olympia and thence by as direct a route 
as possible to Montesano and Gray's Harbor. Two sur- 
veying parties went to Gray’s Harbor last week, anda 
third party left Tacoma for Montesano yesterday. It is 
probable that the Northern Pacific will also build a line 
from a point on the Pacific division between here and 
Portland to Shoalwater Bay, which has one of the finest 
harbors on the sea coast. 


Manitoba. 

MAYITOBA now has thirty-one roller mills, the first of 
which was established in 1882. There are also a number 
of stone mills still running at various points, and four 
oatmeal mills. Most of the roller mills ship part of their 





flour eastward, though some, and notably those of the 
railroads, do only a local business; the average capacity 
of the mills outside of Winnipeg and the Keewatin plant 
may be placed at nearly 150 barrels, or say a total of 
4,000 barrels daily. Adding to this the Winnipeg and 
Keewatin milis, there is a grand total of 7,000 barrels. 
At four and one-half bushels wheat to the barrel of 
flour, these mills, provided they run steadily on full time, 
could grind 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 bushels per year. 


It is the intention of the projectors of the Winnipeg & 
Hudson-Bay road to resume work this month. The line 
is now built a distance of forty miles ina northeasterly 
direction from Winnipeg. The company has a valuable 
land-grant. 





Proctor Knott’s Famous Speech. 


For a long time after Proctor Knott’s famous speech on 
the St. Croix land grant bill in the House of Representa- 
tives, in 1871, the oration figured asa national classic. 
But the eloquent orator recked not that his keen wit and 
cutting satire, humorously delivered, were pregnant with 
serious prophecies; he did not dream that much of what 
he flippantly forecast would actually come to pass. The 
old saying, “‘many atrue wordis spoken in jest,” held 
good, and Duluth and its environments are fulfilling its 
truth. This district has been rapidly built up and is now 
traversed by the St. Paul & Duluth Railroad, which 
affords the best facilities for travel between Duluth, West 
Superior, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Stillwater. Take the 
Duluth Short Line always, as it has close connections 
with other lines and makes quick time between all points. 
For information address Geo. W. Bull, General Passenger 
Agent, or Geo. C. Gilfillan, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


+ 
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The Dillman & Lynch Water Power, Spokane Falls. 


Much has been written concerning the great water 
power at Spokane Falls, Washington. This magazine has 
published a number of articles upon this subject. Situ- 
ated in the city of Spokane Falls is, it must perforce of 
its surroundings, become a great manufacturing center. 
The grain, wooland lumber products of Eastern Wash- 
ington and Idaho are enormous, and the outlook for 
Spokane Falls as a center for productive industries is 
more promising than at any other inland city on the 
Pacific slope. In the midst of this city are three water 
powers. The upper power, known as Dillman & Lynch’s 
lies between Division and Bernard streets, embracing a 
distance of 2,000 feet. The volume and sweep of the 
water at this point are tremendous, the maximum force 
being 5,500 horse power. It is centrally located in the 
city, 1s easy of access and is the most available of any 
water power on the Spokane River. This property can 
be developed at little expense, and can be utilized for 
milling and other manufacturing purposes where motive 
power is required. The proprietors will lease this site or 
any portion of it to parties for manufacturing purposes. 
The leases will be at low rates on easy terms, and proposi- 
tions for lease or for purchase will be entertained by 
Messrs. Dillman and Lynch. 








Tacoma Investments, 
Investors and home seekers can double their money in 
and near Tacoma and Orting, Wash., by investing in 
corner lots and acreage. 


W. 8. TAYLOR, 1128 Pacific Ave., Tacoma. 
Refer to Henry Hewitt, Jr., Traders Bank, Tacoma. 





Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 





Consumption Surely Cured. 
To the Editor: » 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive rem- 
edy for above named disease. By its timely use thous- 
ands of hopeless cases have been permanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to 
any of your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their express and P. O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. SLocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 





Look Here, Friend, Are You Sick? 


Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour Stom- 
ach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost Appetite, Bil- 
liousness, Exhaustion or Tired Feeling, Pains in Chest or 
Lungs, Dry Cough, Nightsweats or any form of Con- 
sumption? If so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren 8t., New 
York, who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora 
plexion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day. 





Which Shall it be? 

There is perhaps no subject on which people who 
delight to be smart differ more than on the proper pro- 
nunciation of words, particularly when taken from for- 
eign languages. The followins jingle, written by one of 
a jolly party which rode on “The Burlington” from Min- 
neapolis to St. Lous some time since, illustrates the pro- 
nounciationn of r-o-u-t-e—whether “rowt” or “root.” 

Hear the pilgrims joyful shout: 
“The Burlington’s a dandy route, 
Other lines we henceforth shoot, 
This is the only first-class route; 
Rival claims we hereby scout, 
None can please us but this route; 
Locomotives never toot 

Half as nice as on this route, 

And the roadbeds hereabout, 

All are rough, except this route; 
All in all beyond dispute, 

The Burlington is the banner route.” 

On the pronounciation there is some latitude for choice, 
but not on the question whether “The Burlington” is the 
best and favorite line everywhere—to Chicago, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Peoria, Denver, Kansas City, 
Cheyenne, St. Joseph. For full information, maps and 
time-tables, apply to agent of this or connecting lines, or 
write to W. J. C. Kenyon, Gen. Pass. Agt. C., B. & N. R. R., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON.—VIEW OF DILLMAN & LYNCH’S WATER POWER. (REPRINTED FROM THE APRIL NORTHWEST. ) 
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Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


for sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line in the States and 
Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 





In Minnesota, ~ - Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, ~ - = 6,700,000 Acres 
In Montana, - ~ « 17,600,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - * 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - ” 9,750,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 
3'7,OO0 ,OOO Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific RK. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is still a larger amount of Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
free, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS. 


Agricultural land of the company east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and Nortn Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 per acre, Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 ved acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at 
time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual ay ee in stock or cash, with interest at er ct. 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dakota west ot t issouri Kiver, ranges chietiy from $3 to $3.50 per 

1.25 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per 
acre for ag~icultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ 
time, one-sixth cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

»The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five bp mowed time, one-fifth cash. Atend of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of prin- 
cipal and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time. Actual settiers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the yt pe the interest only is required to be paid. Purchasers on the ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settle on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


acre, and grazing lands from $ 


For prices of lands and town lots ia Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land district of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to A. G. POSTLETHWAITE, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western land district of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS ! Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
* maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad nee vn d mail free to all spyicante the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, the soil, climate and productions; the agriculture and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; th low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
Natural advantage which the Northern Pacific —e offers to settlers. The publications contain a =e of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of tare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movables. The publications referred to are 18 follows: 


® e 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, shuwing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 

descriptive matter ot yr ps | the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 

ealtural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 

. unoccupied and Goouptes Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive matter relat- 

ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 

and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, #nowing the unoccupied 
and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 

cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts 

and the agricultural and grazing lands. 

A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests 

and agricultural sections. 


ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRICTS IN MINNESOTA. 


§" When writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be 
sent to them also. 


7 Th illustrated and ] 
WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS STEED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants” For informacion relating to lands 


and the Northern Pacific country, address 
CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


P. B. GROAT, 
General Emigration Agent, Land Fommissioner, 


or 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





GRAY’S HARBOR (0., 


OWNING 


The Town-site and Water-front 


OF 


The New Commercial City 


Gray's Harbor, Washington, 
NOW OFFERS FOR SALE 


Building Lots, 
Sites for Saw-mills 


Manufacturing 
Establishments 


And Water-front Privileges in this 
Rapidly Growing Place. 


Gray's Harbor is the best natural 
harbor on the Pacific Coast between 
Puget Sound and the Bay of San 
Francisco. There is twenty-six feet 
of water on the bar at high tide. The 
entrance is so direct and open that 
vessels can sail in without a tug or a 
pilot. With a comparatively small ex- 
penditure on the part of the Govern- 
ment a depth of thirty feet can be 
obtained. An important ocean com- 
merce in lumber now goes out of the 
Harbor. The new town is situated on 
the deep water of the Harbor, where 
there is a broad channel out to the en- 
trance unobstructed by inner bars. It 
occupies the only natural site for a 
large commercial town on the entire 
expanse of the Harbor. A railroad 
will be built this season to Centralia 
on the Northern Pacific's main line. 
The saving in distance for coal and 
lumber bound to California ports and 
on wheat bound to European ports 
will be about 700 miles in favor of 
cargoes shipped from Gray’s Harbor 
over cargoes shipped from Puget 
Sound, 


Attention is called to map, illustra- 
tions and articles on the Gray’s Har- 
bor Country in this publication. For 
further information address 


The Gray’s Harbor Company, 
Gray’s Harbor, Washington. 
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FINANCIAL. 





MINNESOTA. 


Henry P. UpsaM, Prest. E. H. BAILBy, Cashier. 
uv. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. Wm. A. MILLER, Asst. Cash 


THE 


First NATIONAL BANK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. - Surplus, $800,000. 


DirecTors: H.H. Sibley, T. B. Campbell, J H. Sanders 
Henry P. Upbam, Greenleaf Clark, H. E. Thompson, 
H. R. Bigelow, J.J. Hill, D C. Shepard, T. L. Schurmeier. 
C. D. Gilfillan, A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs 
E. H. Bailey. 





os MERRIAM. Prest. F. A. Szeymonur, Cashier. 
. BiakLow, Vice-Prest. Gro. C. POWER, Ass’t Cash’r. 


f RUHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


$1,000,000 
$600,000 


Capital, - ra 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, . 





DIRECTORS: 
W.8. Culbertson, F. A. Seymour, KE. N. Saunders, 
A. H. Wilder, L. D. Hodge, E. F. Drake, 
John L. Merriam, W. R. Merriam, B. Beaupre, 
M. yo terhach, A. B. Stickney, C. H. Bigelow. 
J. W. Bishop, D. R. Noyes, 


ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. 
E. A. HENDRICKSON, Vice-President. 
HERMANN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 
O. T. ROBERTS, Assistant Cashier. 


Commercial National Bank, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Paid up Capital, - 


Surplus, . . . 


$500,000. 
20,000. 





NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks National Bank 


OF GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 


$100,000. 
$60,000. 


Authorized Capital, - e 
Paid up Capital, - ° e 


M. L. MCCORMACK, President. 
F. T. WALKER, Vice-President. 
WM. O'MULCAHY, Cashier. 
JOHN P. WALKER, Ass’t Cashier. 





ry Per 
( Cent. 


LESLIE A. SIMPSON, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Dickinson, N. Dakota. 


Attorney for R. G. Dun & Co.’s Commercial Agency. 
References, Stark Co. Bank, Dickinson, N. D. 


‘CITY OF 


Grand Forks, 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


E. J. LANDER & co., 
Real Hstate. 


Correspondence solicited. 


__ WISCONSIN. 
JOHN A. BARDON, 
pe Ne i a Ne 


In and around Superior and West Superior, Wis., 
and Duluth, Minn. 


Resident since 1863. Correspondence solicited. Address, 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 














3.8. ELLIS. Established 1888. J. T. GREGORY. 
ELLIS & GREGORY, 
BANEERS. 
G. B. MASON, - ° Cashier. 


ASHLAND, wis. 


ans promptly attended to and correspondence 
solici 


ORECON. 
The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier. 








ELECTRIC onl i 


" MISSOUIA Mona Tere, 


> STEAM HEAT. + ELE CTRIC “LIGHT. « 
CHANEY & STEVENS : 


PROPRIETORS 





MONTANA. 





C. P. Hiaarns, President. J. R. Hiaains, Cashier. 
G. C. Hiaacins, Ass't Cashier. 


C. P. HIGGINS’ WESTERN BANK, 


MISSOULA, MONT. 





Individual Responsibility, - - $1,000,000. 


The LArGrEst and Finest Equirrep Bank in 
Western Montana. 





GREAT FALLS 


WATER POWER & TOWNSITE CO. 


Will answer all correspondence concerning Great 
Falls, the metropolis of Northern Montana. 


Settlers desiring Government Land will be given reli- 
able information. 


Excellent opportunities for investment. Lots for sale 
at reasonable prices and upon easy terms. 


GREAT FALLS WATER POWER & TOWNSITE CO., 


Great Falls, - - - Montana. 





FRED C. STODDARD. ; FRANK D. LOW. 
STODDARD & LOW, 
Proprietors of 


Low’s Addition to the City of Missoula. 
Country & city property bought and sold on commission. 
Correspondence solicited. STODDARD & LOW, 

Real Estate and Insurance Agts., Missoula, Mont. 





Bozeman National Bank, 


BOZEMAN, ° * = MONTANA. 


Capital, $50,000. Pr $10,000. 
Emory Coss, Pres’t. C.W. HorrMan, Vice Pres’t. 
PETER Kocu, Cashier. 


We doa general banking business, and give prompt atten- 
tion to collections and any other business entrusted to us. 





T. E. Couurns, Pres. A. E. DICKERMAN, Cashier. 
Louris G. PHELPS, V. Pres. D. L. TRACY, Ass’t Cashier. 


PIRST NATIONAL BANE, 
Great Falls, Montana. 


Capital, $100,000. Surplus and Profits, $50,000. 

General banking business transacted. Interest allowed 
on time depoeits. The collection center for all points in 
Northern and Central Montana. 





3. E. ATKINSON, Pres’t. Writ HANKS, Vice Pres’t. 
F. P. ATKINSON, Cashier. 


The Cascade Bank 
OF GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital, - © ° 850,000 


Transacts a general banking business. Interest paid on 
time deposits. Collections made on favorable terms. 





GUARAN TEED FARM LOANS = 7 cam 


Secured by First Mortgage on Improved Farms in Ransom, Sargent and Marshall Counties, in North Dakota. Both Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


ADAMS & FREES, 


Established 1881. 


SECURITY DTEevUslt COMPANY, 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $200,000. 


Lisbon, North Dakota. 








NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Incorporated 1884-1889. 


Guaranteed 7 per cent. Mortgages. Ten Year 6 per cent. Debentures. 


This Company is incorporated by special act of the New Hampshire Legislature, subject to examination by the Bank Commissioners of that State. 
GEO. B. CLIFFORD, Secretary, GRAND Forks, N. D 


Apdress F. 8. SARGENT, Treasurer, Nasnva, N. H. 
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BEN BE. SNIPES. W. R. ABRAMS. 
BEN E. SNIPES & CO., 


BANKERS, 
ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 
A Private Bank. Individual responsibility over 500,000. 
Correspondents: National Park Bank, N.Y., National 
German-American, St. Paul, Minn.; Ladd & Tilton, Port- 
land, Or.; Mercbants National, Tacoma; London, Paris & 
American, San Francisco; Dexter, Horton & Co., Seattle. 





LEWIS COUNTY BANE, 


(INCORPORATED ) 
CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 


Collections a Specialty. Capital $50,000. 


Officers: CHA8. GILCHRIST, President; ABNER PACKARD, 
Vice-President; C. W. JOHNSON, Cashier. 








ENTRALIA, WASH. 
Centralia Real Estate Exchange. 
D. R. FRENCH & CO. 
We have better bargains and better terms in CITY and 


FARM Property than any other firm in Washington. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





A. J. MiLusr, Banker. A. A. MiLLER, Cashier. 
BANK OF CENTRALIA, 


CENTRALIA, - - WASHINGTON. 


Transactsa General Banking Business. 
Collections a specialty 





ANDERSON BROS, 
Real Estate and Loan Agents. 


We havea large list of improved and unimproved farms 
in the Palouse country, from 88 to per acre. MORT- 
GaGt LOANS negotiated for Eastern parties at a high rate 
of interest. Correspondence solicited. 


ANDERSON BROS., Rosatis, Washington. 





A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 
Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 


Notary Public. Negotiate first mortgage loans on im- 
. proved farm and city property. 


Collect‘ons and investments for non-residents at 


tended to. 
SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON. 





D. F. PERCIVAL President. W. E. WeyaGanrt, Cashier. 


BANK OF CHENEY, 


Cheney, Wash. 


Farm Mortgages. 


8 to 10 per cent. on Undoubted Security. 
Correspondence solicited. For information address, 


D. F. PERCIVAL, Pres’t, or W. E. WEYGANT, Cashier, 
CHENEY, WASH. 





First National Bank of Whatcom, 


WHATOOM, WASH. 


Capital, . - - $50,000. 





DIRECTORS: 


JACOB FurTH, President, Seattle. C.M. ATKINS, Cashier. 
P. E. Dickinson, Vice-President. J. P. DE MATTOS. 
L. G. PHELPS, Helena, Mont. W. D. JENKINS. 

‘ H. E. Houmes, Seattle. 





TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
Allows Interest on Time Deposits. 


yee Seattle, 
Spokane Falls, Portland, 
Gray’s Harbor, Bellingham Bay, 
Helena, Missoula— 
Illustrated numbers. 
Send 20 cents. Stamps. 


TuHEr NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn. 





RD Ss 
North Dakota. 

If you are interested in the development of the new 
prairie State of North Dakota, write to the Minnesota 
and Dakota Land and Investment Company, Mannheimer 
Block, St. Paul, Minn., for a folder map, showing where 
yuu can get cheap and good lands for farming and stock- 
raising near railroads, schools and towns. This map will 
be sent free to all applicants. 












WHAT ICNATIUS DONNELLY SAYS: 
“ Dear Strs—Please send me another box of 
Pens. Besure to send the Jadella brand; J have 
used them for some time, and prefer them to any other, 
Very res; yours, IgnaTIUus DONNELLY. 


If your Stationer does not keep 
PENS 


TADELLA’S *2;NE° 


—ZINC— 


send us his business card, and 10c. for samples 

of (2 Styles, 8ST. PAUL BOOK AND STATION- 
FRY CO., ST. PAUL, MINN., or HENRY BAIN- 
BRIDGE & CO.,NEW YORK CITY. Name this paper. 


ALFRED THOMPSON, 


OLYMPIA, WASH., 


Real Estate 
and Loans. 





Choice City Property, Fruit 
Lands and Dairy Farms 
a Specialty. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Refer to First National Bank of Olympia. 





GOOD OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENTERPRISING BUSI- 
NESS MEN IN MANDAN, NORTH DAKOTA. 


The City of Mandan is situated on the western bank of 
the Missouri River, at the point where the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad crosses that great navigable stream. Its 
position is precisely like that of Omaha, in Nebraska. Like 
Omsha it is the gateway to an immense country between 
the Missouri and the Rocky Mountains, and is on the line 
of a great transcontinental railrond running through to 
the Pacific Coast. The Missouri is navigable for fifteen 
hundred miles above Mandan to Fort Benton and for tbe 
entire distance from Mandan to its mouth near St. Louis. 
For 200 miles west of Mandan the country is a rolling 
prairie, diversified with ranges of grassy hills. The land 
is all fertile and is well adapted for general farming and 
stockraising. Much of the country is underlain with beds 
of coal. Mines are now operated at Sims and Lehigh and 
excellent steam coal is delivered upon the side track in 


Mandan for $2 50 per ton. Cheap fuel and good transport- 
ation facilities by both rail and river are sure to make of 
Mandan an important manufacturing point in the near 
future. Its situation for commerce is so commanding 
that it already controls most of the mercantile trade for 
the entire country in North Dakota lying west of the 
Missouri. This region is very new in its settlement and 
is steadily increasing in population. Further weet lie the 
great cattle ranges and the productive irrigated valleys 
of Montana,and the extensive mining districts of that 
new State, which now produce more than $30,000,000 of 
gold and silver annually. With the development of trade 
and manufactures in Mandan much of the tradeof alli this 
region, embracing a territory about 700 miles in length 
by about 300 in breadth, will naturally center at this 
favoable locality for commerce. 


The attention of far-sighted, enterprising men of 
business is called to these facts by 
THE MANDAN LAND & IMPROVEMENT CoO., 


which owns al] the available ground in the city south of 
the railroad. and can offerample sites for new enterprises, 
with sidetrack facilities and every convenience for ship- 
ping and handling fuel, grain, merchandise, and manu- 
factured articles. The present manufacturing concerns 
are a flouring mill, a creamery and the extensive shops 
of the railroad. A spur track nearly a mile long runs 
through the property of the company. Mandan has now 
a population of 3,000 and is a well-built town, most of the 
business structures being of brick. It has schools, 
churches, a handsome court-house, a large hotel, a daily 
newspaper and all the conveniencies of comfortable liv- 
img. The climate is agreeable and remarkabiy heaithful. 

he Mandan Land & Improvement Company will hearily 
co-operate in the establishment of new industries and in- 
vites correspondence from energetic men who are set k- 
ing a field for their efforts in the new West. Address the 
company at Mandan, North Dakota, or its President, 
H. J. Burton, Minneapolis, Minn.; or its Treasurer, 
C. O. L. DILLAWAY, President Mechanics National Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 





PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN STOCKS. 


Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Corning, 18 Wall Street 
New York, report the following closing quotations of 
miscellaneous securities April 24: 


Bid Asked 
Northern Pacific, common............- 82 3214 
a so WORT TOG v06.00050000 7644 16%4 
pis - st Mortgage Bonds. 116% _ 
“ “ 24 rt; “ ll 1} 4 as 
“ “ 3d iT) “ 1 1 1 34 om 
~ 3 Missouri Div. ‘“ 102 _ 
“9 - P.d’Oreille“*’ “ 102 —_ 
8t. Paul & Duluth, common............ 32% 34 
ve ee, ee 89 95 
“ ei Tet DOMAS.... ....000000 109 = 
Oregon & Transcontinental............ 38% 38% 
po ” an . = ee ey hag 
n Railwa. avigation......... U6 NT 
"° ied at bonds..... 109% 110 
on = * Cons Mtge 5’s. 102% 103% 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ist’s...... 120 _ 
Northern Pacific Terminals............ 110 111% 
Oregon Improvement Co .......+.+++++ 46 47 
- * * 1st bonds... .1043 105 
James River Valley Ist’s.............-- 102 -- 
8 —-? nk tak, Peer 108% gts 
cago, St. P. "ls maha, com.. 32% 3316 
‘ Tn 96 a 
112% 
144% 
70% 
114% 
94% 
112% 
6% 
15 
112 








ee 


S. A. Kean & Co., Bankers. 


Parties owning or controlling entire issues of bonds 
such as Water Works Company, Irrigating Canal, Im- 
provement, Steam or Street Railway, Municipal and 
other Bonds, who desire to dispose of same advan- 
tageously, will do well to correspond with Messrs. 8. A. 
Kean & Co., 100 Washington Street, and 115 Broadway, 
New York City. They have made a specialty of the 
security department of their business for many years, 
and are well known for their knowledge, which enables 
them to select conservative and safe investments for 
their friends. They invite correspondence from any one 
who may desire to purchase paying investments as well. 

All the facilities of a general Banking business are ex- 
tended by them at both their offices, where they receive 
open accounts of banks, corporations or individuals, 
issue interest certificates of deposit, foreign drafts and 
travellers’ letters of credit, etc. 
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ST. PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GRIGGS, COOPER & CoO., 





Importers and Wholesale 


GROCERS. 


The Strongest Grocery House West of Chicago. 


242-252 East Third Street, Cor. Wacouta, 


ST. PAUL, - - MINNESOTA. 


ROBINSON & CARY CO. 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Dealers in 


Equipment and Supplies for 


RAILWAYS, CONTRACTORS, 
MINES, MILLS, Ete., Ete. 


Largest and Fullest Stock in the Northwest. 


Corner Fourth and Wacouta Stz., 
ST. PAUL. 


ACME ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
ALL KINDS OF 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


-——AND-—— 
APPARATUS. 
Repair Work a Specialty. 


Office, 6 Gilfillan Building. Factory, Edgerton St., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Si: PAUL & PACIFIC COAL CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal. ° 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


A, PUGH, General Manager. 


W. M. Youna, 


H. D. MATH~ws, 
Vice Pres. 


Pres. and Treas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO. 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 
179 E. Third St., - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Wholesale Warchouses at 
St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 


J. WHARRY, 
Secretary. 





p, H. KELLY MERCANTILE C0., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


Wholesale GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Teas and Coffees, 


Established 1854. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


IV Por Dares, 


-—-4A0D-—— 


Wholesale Druggists, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 


Established 1860. 
ROHN MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD-WOOD LUMBER. 
ST. PAUL, . . MINN. 


——— KS’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, ete. 
The Best Groods inthe Market. 


, FATIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








871 & 373 Sibley St., 





ARMOUR PACKING Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
ARMOUR & Co., Packers, Chicago, Ills. 
H. O. ARMouR & Co., Commission Merchants, N. Y. 


Wholesale Dressed and Smoked Meats. 


ARMOUR PACKING CoO., 
No. 381 E. Third St.,  - - St. Paul, Minn. 








WILLARD 8S. DENNIS, 
Importerand Jobberof Havana Cigars, 


326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 


5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 


SsT. PAUL, MINN. 





ALL KINDS OF COAL. 


SAM’L D. LAWTHER, 


No. 2 National German-American Bank Building, 
‘ ST. PAUL, MINN. 









ad c Bune am 3? > 
715-721 GRAND Bock. $2 


SAINT PAUL 














THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE GLASS HOUSE IN ST. PAUL, 
ST. PAUL STAINED GLASS CO., 


for Ch 
Makersot STAINED GLASS ,{o,nure".. 


Jobbers of 
Plate and Window Glass. 


Cathedral, Enamel! and Venetian Glass, Ribbed and Rough 
Glass for skylights, and all kinds of Glass used in building 
kK. F. UPTON, Manager. 
131-183 East Sixth Street. 





Minnesota 
TYPE FOUNDRY, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Manufacturers 
and 
Dealers in 


THE CELEBRATED 
SUPERIOR 
COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


and all kinds of 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


t® Electrotyping and 
Stereotyping promptly 
and skilfully done. 


No Printer can afford 
to buy before consulting 
us. Send for New Pony 
Specimen Book. 











“£ > 


+ SZ aoe LEZ SEE ee ZS, 
\ Ae 


We manufacture and keep 
WN for sale everything wanted RY 


* opeAMERY, A 
CHEESE FACTORY 


OR 


FARM DAIRY, 


SIf you are interested and ANY 

# will send us your address, RR 

N naming this paper, we will 
mail you our catalogue, 

8 which is of value to every § 

Mone interested in dairying. § 

N We are prepared to furnish 
complete Creamery and \ 

" Cheese factory out- 
fits on short notice. . 


Bs Cornish, Curtis & Greene Co., \ 
274 ann 276 E. Gru St., , : 


ST.PAUL, - MINN. 
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ST’. PAUL JOBBEERS UNION. 


ARCHELAUS PUGH, PHILLIP REILLY, Vice-Pres’ts. 


CYRUS H. KELLOGG, President. 


JOSEPH McKIBBIN, Treasurer. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Foot, Schulze & Co. 
C. Gotzian & Co. 
Kellogg, Johnson & Co. 
Tarbox, Schliek & Co. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
John Matheis. 
CHINA, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. 
Donaldson, Ogden & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHiKE. 


H. C. Burbank & Co. 
Frisk, Turner & Co. 


CRACKERS AND CONFECTIONERY. 
Berrisford Baking and Confectionery Co. 
Priedeman & Lewis 

CREAMERY. 
Marvin & Cammack. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 

Abbott Brothers, 
3ohn Manufacturing Co. 

DRUGS. 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 
Ryan Drug Co. 

DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 

Finch, Van Slyck & Co. 
Lindekes, Warner & Schurmeier. 
Powers Dry Goods Co. 

FUEL. 
St. Paul & Pacific Coal Co. 

GROCERS. 

Allen, Moon & Co. 
Beaupre, Keogh & Davis. 
Griggs, Cooper & Co. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. 
Maxfield & Seabury. 








GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Griggs Bros. 
W. A. Van Slyke & Co. 


HARDWARE AND STOVES. 
Adam Decker & Co. 
Detroit Stove Works. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. 
HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 
Gordon & Ferguson. : 
Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 
McKibbin & Co. 
IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 
Nicols & Dean. 





LEATHER, SHOE FINDINGS AND SADDLERY HARDWARE. 


P. R. L. Hardenburg & Co. 
Scheffer & Rossum. 


LUMBER. 
W. F. Fifield & Co. 


J. P. Gribben Lumber Co. 
John Martin Lumber Co. 
C. N. Nelson Lumber Co. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND WATER GOODS. 


Jilson & Sowden. 
Robinson & Cary Co. 
Rogers & Ordway, (Well Machinery. ) 
H. P. Rugg & Co. 

MANUFACTURERS TINWARE. 
Horne & Danz Co. 

MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
Guiterman Bros. 

MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS. 
August Oppenheimer & Co. 
Robinson, Straus & Co. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

W. J. Dyer & Bro. 
Nathan Ford Music Co. 


A. 8. TALLMADGE, Secretary. 


NOTIONS AND FURNISHING GOODS. 
Arthur, Warren & Abbott. 
Jos. W. Blabon. 
Samuel Schwab & Brother. 
NOTIONS AND TOYS. 

G. Sommers & Co. 

PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Co. 
Wright, Barrett & Stilwell. 

PRODUCE, FRUITS, NUTS, ETC. 
B. Presley & Co. 
PROVISIONS. 

Minnesota Packing and Provision Co. 

PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
St. Paul White Lead and Oil Co. 

ROOFINGS, CORNICES AND MACHINERY. 
Scribner, Libbey Co. 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 

Goodyear Rubber Co. 
St. Paul Rubber Co. 

SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


SOAP. 
Minnesota Soap Co. 
TRUNKS, ETC 
H. S. Crippen & Co. 


CARRIAGES, WAGONS, HARNESS AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS. 

Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 

VINEGAR. 
Teipel & Dumke. 

WINES AND LIQUORS. 

D. Aberle & Co. 
Geo. Benz & Sons. 
W. L. Perkins & Co. 











St. Paul, Minn. 


Is prepared to fill orders for Cut Flowers, Plants, Seeds 
or Bulbs, at any time, night or day. 





sn 


's NORTHERN GROWN 
° SEEDS »” PLANTS B22 


most productive and yield largest crops. 
F Beautiful catalogue with 500 illustrations 

mailed to any address upon application. 
6 packets choice flower seeds, 10 cents. Pansies, 
Balsams, Astors, Sweet Peas, Phioxes, Poppies,ete, 
a specialty. L. L. MAY & bea 


Florists and Seedsmen, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Rubber Stamps 


50 CENTS EACH. ‘a 


Any Business Stamp S 
from 4 to 6 lines, oval or ig 
square, size 144x2% inches 
mounted on handies, ic. 






STANDARD SELF-INKERS. 
With } lain die........ $2.00 
With dates and die... 2.59 
Band dates and die.. 3.00 


CHAMPION SELF-INKERS. 
With plain die....... $1. 
With dates and die... 2 
Band dates and die.. 2 
Model band daters... 1.50 
Atlas Band Dater.... 1 
Line GaterS. ....cceses 1 
Notary and Corporation Seals 
eG ares 
No. 2, standard size.. 3.00 
eae 100 
All Stamps are complete 
and ready for use. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Please mention this paper. 


Northwestern Stamp Works ¢- 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Stencils, Badges, Checks, Etc., 








HOTEL RYAN, 


Leading Hat and Furnishing Store. 
Only Fine Goods. 


THADDEUS CLANCY, Manager. 
St. PAUL, MINW 


NORTH DAKOTA LANDS. Seu4,for Map 


us. MINNESOTA & Dakota LAND &INVEST- 
MENT Co., Mannheimer Bi’k, St. Paul, Minn. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 366 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Personal attention given to all kinks of Assaying, Ana- 

lyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples by 

mail or express attended to promptly. Write for terms. 








Good Single Harness $8.00 and $10.00. Good Single Strap 
Track Harness $12.00. Good Road Cart $15.00 and $20.00. Our $70.00 Concord Wagon. Our 
$80.00 Top Buggy (Side Bar or Side Springs.) 


City Bugey Co. 


Carriages, Surreys, Park Wagons, 
Phaetons, Buggies, Spring Wagons, 
Buckboards, Carts, etc., of every kind. 
Harness of Every Description, from Cheapest to Best. 


SOME OF OUR LEADERS. 


Our $65.00 Open Buggy. 


Our $100.00 and $125.00 3-4 Road Wagans. 


{2 Mail Orders will receive prompt attention. 


Catalogue and Price List free. 





TWIN CITY BUGGY COMPANY, 
No. 499 to 511 Minnesota Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


“The Zenith City of the Unsalted Seas,” waa apc 


L. MENDENBALL. T. W. HOOPES. 


Established 1869. 
MENDENHALL & HOOPES, 
Real Estate, Loans and Insurance, 


First National Bank Building, DULUTH, MINN. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 
Capital paid in, $1,000,000. Surplus Fund, $100,000. 


’ U. 8. GOVERNMENT DEPOSITARY. 


OFFICERS: L Mendenhall, Prest ; A. M. Miller, Vice- 
Prest.; H. A. Ware, Cashier. 


BENTON MURPHIN & CO., 


Real Estate and Investment Office, 


Room 9 Banning Block, - - DULUTH, MINN 


ken in derision but it was unconscious 
yple in 1889; with a taxable valuation of $20,000,000; with bank clearinga of $100,000, 
mdling 3,000. 000 tons of lake freight; with an elevator capacity of 20,000,000 

lath cut in tributary district of 311,000,000 feet; with water 

800,000 tons; with churches, schools, daily papers; it is the las 


power capacity of 65,000 horse-power in tributa 


~ DULUTH THE SOLID. 


The Oldest EXCLUSIVE Real Estate Agent in Duluth, 
THOMAS DOWSE, 


Real Estate & Investments, 
DULUTH, MINN. 
ESTABLISHED 1870, 


Acquaintance and Experience have Value. 
INVESTMENTS FOR NON-RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. 
ae: promptly answered. Mention this paper 
_— descriptive shiasionne 














W. B. Patton, County Surveyor. 


PATTON & FRANK, 


Civil Engineers and Surveyors. 


Additions Platted and Lots Surveyed. 
No. 13 First Avenue West, - DULUTH, MINN. 


C. P. FRANK 


From a a mere town “fuat lying around loose”’ in 1880, it has grown to a city of 47,000 
mens, 000 miles of tributary railroads; with 2,200 arrivals and clearances of lake vessels, 
shels, handl ‘ing 17,700,000 bushels ef wheat, (4,000,000 more than by Chicago); with a lumber, shingle and 

territory; with coal receipts of 1,500,000 tons; with iron ore shipments of 
sea port in the shortest journey from Europe to Asia, and the first water connection with the Atlantic from Asia to Europe, 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
Real Estate. Pine and Iron Lands, 


Maps of Duluth and vicinity and of the Vermillion Iron 
Range Belt furnished free on application. All kinds of 
Land Scrip bought and sold. Correspondence solicited, 


9601 First National Bank Building, DULUTH, MINN. 





R. Myers, President. 
- W. M. OsBORNE, (Boston), Vice-President. 
WILMOT SAEGER, Cashicr. 


MARINE BANE, 


| DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


$250, 000 Cap ital. 
We Make a Specialty or Collections. 
Correspondence invited. Business accounts sclicited. 





A. L. KINGMAN, 


| Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


Room 207 First National Bank Building, 
DULUTH, - . MINNESOTA. 





DAVID ROUND & SON, 


Manufucturers of 


CHAINS, 








Coil and Cable 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


DIFFERENTIAL 
PULLEY BLOCKS, 





2287 to 2291 Broadway, 


CLEVELAND and FINDLAY, O. 





Electric _ Light! 


Parties in Dakota and elsewhere in 


THE GREAT NORTHWEST! 


who desire Incandescent, or Arc, Electric Lights, are 
recommended to correspond with 


THE BRUSH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 111 La Salle Street. 





_ THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
Unrivaled in all the essential qualities of a writing ma- 
chine. Returnable at any time within thirty days for full 
purchase price. 

Typewriter Paper, Carbon, Ribbons, and ai. sup- 
plies tor stenographers and typewriters. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
94 East 4th Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 





AARON FRENCH, Chairman. 
Juvivs E. Frenca, Vice Chairman. 


Geo. W. MORRIS, Gen’! Man’r. 


D. C. NoBug, Sec’y & Treas. 
bP. N. Frenca, General Superintendent. 


THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. Limited, 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. 


BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. 


You can makea large sum of money at work for us 
in your own locality. During the past few years, 
m those who have thus worked have received over 
Five Millions of dollars for their services—more 
thana barrel ofmoney We want a few more work- 
ers at once. The work is easy, pleasant, adapted 
to both young and old of either sex. You can work 
all the time or im spare time ouly. Any one can do 
fy the work after studyi ing our directions for a day or 
H two. This is the chance of a lifetime for those who 

apply at once. Any one anywhere can earn S1LOO 
per month. Great workers, under the most favorable 
Bg conditions, earn %2O a day and upwards. No 


17, © class of people inthe world are making so much 
< 
> 





ry money, without capital, as those at work 
for us. Whatever you have done, or whatever you 
yal chance. You will find that 
,and more. If you write to us before 
we secure all the workers we need, we will lay all before you FIRREE. 
Better write before you rest, and then if you conclude not to go to work, 
orif wecannotemploy you, noharm is done. Every one of our workers 
makes big money. TRUE & CO., Box 358, ACGuUsTA, MAINE. 





may do, you should look into this ve 





and expenses paid any active 
person to distribute circulars. 
$40 A MONTH to distributecirculars only; Salaries pai 


monthly. Sample of our goods and contract free. D 
0c. for postage, packing, etc.; WrE MEAN BUSINESS. 
UNION SUPPLY CO., 26 & 28 River St. Chicaeo , Il. 





FOR MEN ONLY! 


A POSITIVE For LOST or FAILING ery, 
General and NERVOUS DEBILITY: 
CURE ‘Weakness of Body and Mind: Eff 

of Errore ok Excesses in Oldor ‘Bittects 

Robust, Noble MANHOOD full, tored. How te Enlarge and 

Strengthen WEAK, UNDEVELOPED ED ORGANS & PARTS of BODY. 

Absolute! unfailing HOME TREATMENT—Benefits In a day. 

Men testify from 47 — Territories, and ears —. 


You can yoga fall explanation, d proo 
teealed) Frees address FRIE MEDICAL CO., BUFEALO, N.Y. 





An Unequaled Triumph. Aa 
agency business where talking is unneces- 
sary. Here are portraits of Miss Anna Page 
of Austin, Texas, and Mr. Jno Bonn of 
Toledo, Ohio. The lady writes: “I do bus- 




















orders rapidly.” ‘The man soleee 
magnificent album is the greatest a all 
bargains; the people generally are wonder- 
struck and orderat sight. The orders taken 
last week pay mea profit of over S100." 
: This is the chance you have been lookin; 
N for. You can make from $5 to $35 an 
day of your life. Talk not necessary. You can make big 
ough you don't saya word. Our new style album is the 





upwards ay 
money even 
ndest success ever known, and the greatest bargain in the world 
uble size—the largest made. Bound in richest, most elegant and artistic 
manner, in finest silk velvet plush. Bindings splendidly ornamented. In- 
sides charmingly decorated with most beautiful flowers It is a regular 
S$ 1GQaibun, but it is sold to the people for only #2. How can we doit ? 
Itisthe greatest hit of the times; we are manufacturing 500,000, and are 
satisfied with a profit of a few centsoneach Agents wanted! Any one 
can becomea successfulagent. Extra liberalterms toagents We publish s 
t variety of Bibles and testaments: also subscription books and period- 
cals. Agents wanted for all. Our agentsare always successful. We dothe 
largest business with agents in America, and can give larger value for the 
money and better terms than any other firm. Particulars and terms for 
all of above mailed free. Write at once and see for yourself. Address 
M.HALLETT &CO., Box 652, Portiand, Maine 












DR. HORNE’S ELEOTRIC BELT 


a es $5 AND UP. 


oe ho CURES RHEUMA- 
TISM, NEURALAIA, LIVER, KID- 
Sa NEY and exhausting nervous 

7 DISEASES of both sexes. 100 
iy degrees of Electricity. 


latest I ed 

Sy S Guaranteed “mes "powerra 
MEDICAL “(y= | egy BELT in the WORLD. Electrie 
free with Male Belts. Pamphlet free, 


DR.W.J.HORNE, Removen to180 WABASH AV. ,CHICAQO. 


Kies sufferers fem: youthfu for 








ly, loss of manhood, weakness of 
body, mind, &e., I will mail you a 
copy of the “Magic Mirror,’ - FREE, contains the 





CHICAGO, Pheenix Building. 


mode of a simple and certain means of cure. 
Address Dr. F, B. Clarke, East Haddam, Conn 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


The number of suicides in the United States last 
year was close upon 7,000, and the majority of them 
pelonged to the agricultural class. 

#,* 

There exists at present 3,064 different languages 
spoken by the inhabitants on our globe, whose relig- 
ious convictions are divided into 1,000 different 


creeds. 





* 
“s 


The Russian government will begin next spring to 
build its 4 500-mile railroad across Siberia; this is a 
big undertaking, and its estimated cost is $202,- 
000,000. 

#* 

By the spirometer, or lung test, the average lung 
capacity when corsets were worn was 134 cubic inches; 
when the corsets were removed the test showed an 
average lung capacity of 167 cubic inches; a gain of 
thirty-three cubic inches. 

*,# 

The dolphin is said to be the fastest swimmer in 
the seas; it has been observed to dart through the 
waters at a rate decidedly greater than twenty miles 
an hour, and it is often seen swimming round and 
round a vessel which is sailing at its highest speed. 

# # 

The largest advertisement in the world is that of 
the Glasgow News, cut in the shape of flower beds 
on the side of a hill back of Ardenlee, Scotland; the 
words ‘‘Glasgow News” can be seen and plainly read 
a distance of four miles; the length of each letter is 
forty feet; the total length of the line 323 feet; the 
area covered by the letters, 14,845 feet. 

** 

The different varieties of wheat have different 
values, both in regard to yield and their nutritive 
elements. Prof. Saunders of the Canadian Central 
Experiment farm, has been experimenting with the 
different varieties by growing single plants under 
similar conditions. He divided them into three 
classes—the Fifes, the Russians and the Indians. 
He finds the Fifes superior in the amount of nitrogen 
or muscle-making material which they contain, they 
making what the bakers call ‘‘strong bread.” The 
Russians rank next in nutritive quality, and the 
Indian varieties come last, and are also the least 
prolific. 








: postions cured in 60 daysbyDr 
Electro-M etic Belt 


only onein the world generating 

econtinuous Electric & Magnetic 

} rrent. Scientific, Powerful, Durable, 

/ Comfortable and Effective. Avoid frauds. 

wre r9 pe. cure: d. Send stam, for pamphlet. 
3ELTS FOR 


OTR 
Ur. WORHIE, @ EH OveD y19 1SO WacASH AvE., CHICAGO. 








On 


© person in each locality can earn a good- 
my, sized bag of gold at hag for us during the next 
few months. Tome earn S2O a day and upwards, 
\ and all get grand oy No one can fail who 
follows our directions. All is new, plain and 
easy. nena not gy os Capital not 


















you can do aswell. No room to explain 
\@here. Full particulars and information 
mailed FREE to those who write us at once. 
Better not delay if you want work at which 
you will be sure of earning a large sum of 


money every mvuta. oLINSON & CO., Box 9G, PORTLAND, MAIng 





Picket & Wire Fence Machine 
for $10 where I have uo agents. (Guar- 
anteed. Hundreds in use, Freight paid, 
Wire and other fencing material at 
wholesale to my procera for machines. 
Circulars free. Ad 

8. H. GARRETT. ‘Mansfield, 0. 












a 
ble Secret that cost me $5, & a Rubber Shield oes. 
rs. J. A. KINSMAN & CO., 193 Ww Jackson St.. o, Til. 
> > > > na ss 
Sure to please. 10c 50 for 


(5 FINE FEMALE PHOZOS,, Sure to plonss, J 


QPruM OR MORPHINE Habit cured. No pain. 
Trial free. Address ‘tHe COMPOUND OXYGEN A>80- 
CIATION, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


sledly send to any one FREE, who may ap- 
By. a amy that wili i cure Liquor 
less. Oan bP py Scoretly i 


ng en . Perfectly harm- 
NILE8, Box 1929, Boston, Mass. 















desired. Address M. A. 


IMPORTERS, AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IW 


Pianos, Organs,Band Instruments, 
SHEET MUSIC, MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, ETC. 


J 


I 


STEINWAY, CHICKERING, GABLER 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Organs. 


148 & 150 East Third St., ST. PAUL. 
509 & 511 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 


We are prepared to give LOWER FIGURES and FINER GOODS than can be obtained an 
We invite your correspondence. Agents wanted. Address St. Paul House. 





BOSTON MANUFACTORY’S BAND INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


here in the West. 
ention thie Magazine. 





Northwestern Conservatory of Music 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The best teachers in every branch. Unequalled facilities for musical study. Piano, Voice, Oxgam. Theory, all Band 
and Orchestral instruments. Valuable free classes. Tuition $5 to $15 for 20 lessons. ‘Send for Calendar. 
CHARLES H. MORSE, DrrecTror 


Tudo 
RTRAITS & VIEW 


as RI ACKSON ST.COR. Ewe 
ST. PAUL 


The most Elaborate Ground Floor Studio in the West. Equipped to produce 
Artistic Photography. Sittings by Appointment. 





LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT.—We publish the largest collection of Views in the Northwest, including all 
prominent Objects of Interest from St. Paul and Duluth to the Coast and the Yellowstone National Park. 


C4 TALOGUE FREE. 
F.JAY HAYNES & BRO., Official Photographers N. P. R.R. 


Our New Album of the Yellowstone, containing 92 views, $1.00, sent by mail. Stamps accepted. 


Kmpire Laundry Machinery Co., 


189 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














LAUNDRIES, HOTELS AND INSTITUTIONS 
Supplied with Complete Steam Outfits. 


References’ Palmer House, Chicago; Land & River Improvement 
Co., West Superior; Northern Pacific R. R. Co., St. Paul. 


("Send for IJlustrated Catalogue. 





REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Finest Quality Silver Plated, 
Nickel, Silver and White Metal Goods. 


MU 


(MMMM 


CCM 


FACTORIES, TAUNTON, MASS. 
SALE Rooms, 37 UNion SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





AVE MONEY by buying at wholesale prices. Our 
400 pave catalogue sent FREE by ex- 
press prepaid on receipt of ten cents. It contains 
over 400 large pages with over 3,000illustrations and prices 
of lumber, agricultural implements, scales. blacksmith 
supplies, hardware, stoves, cutlery, guns, buggies, car- 
riages, spring wagons, harness, jewelry, chairs, tables 
mae all kinds of furniture. With this catalogue you can 
buy goods as cheap as your = dealer buys them. Send 
your name and express office 
T. M ROBERTS, B12 Nicollet Avenue, 


Here we Are! 


_ Bed PHPER TO9S FOR CHILDREN. “oq 


SOWETHINGTO KEEP THEN QUIET. ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. 
Castles, Towers, Chateaux, Cathedrals, Churches, Cities, 
Wind, Grist and Saw-m.lis, Farms, Swiss Cottages, Vil- 
lag+ Forges, Arsenals, Forts, S ld.ers & Cavalry, Steam- 
boats, Ships, Locomotives, Cars, Depots, &c. Dolls and 
Furniture. Card-board Models 14x17 inches. Over 150 
varieties, 15 cts. a sheet, Doub e shect 25 cts., Postpaid 











TRADE MARK. 








W. E. MUNSON, Branford, Conn. . 
Castle Rock Paper Works, 


Minneapolis, Minneso‘ a. 
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HELENA, MONTANA. 


HELENA ie the ca 
Railroads radiate in eight directions. 


of the State of Montana, and the 
Bank deposita over $6,000,000. 


county seat of Lewis and Clarke County. 
vi S. Assay Office. U.S Land O, 


real estate, gold and silver mines, stock ranches and farms. Also for manufacturing and general business. 


Population, 20,000. State, 
. Steam motor line, street cars, electric light. Opportunities for investment in 


Railroad, commercial and financial center of the 





= S&S & SN Cre 3S CO., 
Real « Estate - and « Loan « Brokers. 


HELENA, - 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND INVESTMENTS FOR NON-RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. 
Montana National Bank and First National Bank of Helena. 


References: 





[No. 1649.] 


First National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





United States Depository. 


$500,000 
375,000 


Paid up Capital, - ° s 
Surplus and Profits, - és 





General Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 


SF Bapees Pres’ t. A. J. DAVIS, Vice Pres’t. 
- KNIGHT, Cash 
7. H. KLEINSC HMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H. HILL, Second Ags’t Cashier. 


CULLEN & SANDERS, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, | 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


PROF. ENGELHORN'S 


Established 1883. 


J ARMITAGK. 


MINING EXPERT. 


Da. G. C. SWALLOW offers his services in buyin 
selling Mines, thinking his long acquaintance wit 
mines of the country and forty years experience in min- 
ing may be useful to operators. He has several valuable 
mines for sale, and has business connections with several 
Eastern parties who wish to buy Montana Mines. 


Office, St. Louis Block, No. 19% Main St , Helena. 








JOHN S. MILLER, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 


(Criminal Law a specialty ) 
HELENA, MONT. 


Room 3, UN1IoN BLock, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


The Northwest Magazine 


CAN BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
| Swebee Months, $2. 


Six Months. $1. | 


Maps and information furnished free. 


and | 
the | 


| Surplus and Profits, - , . 
| L. H. evi. § Pres’t. 


| 
| 
| 


** MONTANA. 


Correspondence solicited. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


OF HELENA. 


Paid up Capital, - - . $150,000 


150,000 


A. J. DAVIDSON, V. Pres’t. 
ARON HERSHFIELD, Cashier. 


BOARD OF ; cama —Thomas Cruse, 8 S. Huntley, 
A.J. Davidson, L. H. Hershfield, M. Sands, W. D. Nicholas, 
Moses Morris, A. Hershfield, W. B. Hudnall. 


First-class Bonds and Warrants of States, Cities and 
School Districts bought and sold. Gold Dust, Gold and 
Silver Bullion purchased. Foreign and Domestic Ex- 
a and Letters of Credit. Time sheintants received. 





"MCCONNELL, CARTER & CLAYBERG, 


| HELENA, - ° 


nev Gatialamnatamtendartonn 


MONTANA. 


References: The Bradstreet Co., The Thomas Cruse 
Savings Bank, or ‘the Merchants Nationa! Bank, Helena. 








100 GRADUATES. 
Send 82.10 for Manual. 


Hib Lasiineld Colliyy 


ee 1, ver STUDENTS. 
The celebrated PERNIN System of Shorthand taught by ma 


NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Institute of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Telegraphy and Penmanship. 


Each > ee complete and in charge of Expert Professsor. 
For full auetteaiens address H. T. ENGELHORN, Pres., Helena, Montana. 


ARMITAGE & PIATT, 


GEO. H. PIATT. 


Loans and Ereal Estate, 


Corresponder ce solicited. 





Thompson Block, HELENA, MONT 








SHEPARD & CO., 


Rooms 6 & 8 Atlas Building, 








PORTER, MUTH & COX.., 


Real Estate and Loans, 


Hreal Eistate and Investments. 


Make specialty of Acre Property and Investments for Non-residents. 


HELENA, MONT. 





HELENA, MONTANA. 

















VULCANIZED FIBRE CO, 


AT LIMIINGSG DON, DELAY ARE. 





Dust-guards for R. R. Cars, “Steel-clad” Fibre Track Washers, 


Packings, Axel Washers, etc. 


Flexible Fibre Pump Valves, Oil and Water 
Hard Fibre for Electrical Insulation, and General Mechanical Uses. 
Write for Catalogue to New York Office, No. 14 Dey St. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF UNCLE SAM AT 


= ee yh gt igh i 2 


The largest City in Population and Wealth in any of the four new States recently 
admitted, and the Metropolis of THE NEW STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
and the North Pacific Coast.. The great Railroad Center and leading Seaport combined; 
with the Great Northern R. R.; the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern; the Northern 
Pacific; the Union Pacific; the Canadian Pacific; the Southern Pacific; 
besides local railroads, all of which have secured or are securing 


TERMINAL FACILITIES IN SEHATTLE. 


Population of Seattle in 1880, 3,533; in 1886, 10,400; July 1, 1888, 28,500; July 1, 1889, 35,000; and on Feb. 1, 1890, 43,000. 
Come and investigate, or send for printed matter to 


ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 


Investment Brokers, Seattle,wasn. 


MacLEAN, REED & CO. 
Real Estate and Insurance, 


NORTH YARIMA, WASHINGTON. 














NOW IS THE ACCEPTED TIME TO INVEST. 
We have now listed for sale, in addition to the Northern Pacific Lands, of which we are the local agents, some 
of the most desirable residence and business lots in North Yakima, together with farm property and garden tracts. 
MacLEAN, REED & CO, North Yakima, Wash. 


FAIRHAVEN, 


ON BELLINGHAM BAY, THE TACOMA OF THE NORTH. 


FAIRHAVEN is destined to be a great Manufacturing and Commercial center, 
Because it has: 


The finest Harbor on the Pacific Coast; The greatest area of adjacent Agricultural Land; 
The most magnificent forests of Timber in the World; The finest natural Townsite and Water Front; 
Immense veins of the best Coal in the West; Mountains of first-class Iron Ore; 
Quarries of blue Sandstone for building purposes; Lime in immense quantities. 














i 


























The terminus of the Fairhaven & Southern Railroad, the best equipped line on the coast, now being built to the 
north, south and east, by which it will intersect all the transcontinental railroads. 
In fact, Fairhaven has all the resources required to build up a great city and give employment to a large population. 


HPATRELAV BIN 


Offers the same opportunity for investors that Tacoma presented a few years ago, by which scores of people have 
made their hundreds ot thousands out of the investment of 4 few hundred dollars. Now is the time to purchase 
property as it will soon be beyond the reach of small capitalists. 

Call and see us. We make a specialty of this property. All information, personally or by mail, free at the office of 


THE FATRHAVEN LAND CO, 
Fairhaven, Washington. 
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SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON. 


LARGEST CITY IN EASTERN WASHINGTON. Largest and best wa 


regions and rich minin 
, gas and electric light 


er 


on the Pacific Coast. 
ional banks and two private banks. 


ter-power Important railroad center. Railroads radiate in six directions. Extensive 
districts are tributary to the prey 7 Population 20,000. Two colleges, cable, electric motor and horse railroads. Numerous manufacturing concerns, 
plants and water works. ‘at 











JAY P,. GRAVES. 


CLOWGES 8c GCRAV ES. 


Cc. F. CLOUGH. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Business Property and Choice Residence Property Our Specialties. 
Correspondence solicited. 





THE TRADERS NATIONAL BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
Washington. Paid up capital, $200,000. 
E. J. BRICKELL, Pres't. ' . DRUMHELLER, Vice Pres't. 
M.M.Cow.ey, Cashier. H.L. RICHARDSON, Ass't Cash’r. 
te yey New York, Importers and Traders 
Nationa! Bank; Portland, Or., First National Bank; St 
Paul, Minn.; National German-American Bank; ndon, 
The Alliance Bank, Limited; Berlin, Dresden Bank. 
Deal in Foreign and Domestic Excha nge at Market Rates. 
Collections receive prompt attention. 





Investments made for non-residents and their interests carefully looked after. 
References: Bank of Spokane Falls, First National Bank. 





A. M. CANNON, 
President. 


BANE OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
Spokane Falls, Washington. 


Paid up Capital, $150,000. Surplus, $110,000. 
OLDEST BANK IN EASTERN WASHING'TUN. 


R. L. CLARKE, 
Ass’t Cashier. 


B. H. BENNFTT, 
Cashier. 





United States Depository. 


SPOKANE NATIONAL BANE, 


OF SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 
Capital and Surplus, - - - $115,000 


OrrFicers: W.H. Taylor, President; Chas. Hussey, Vice 
President; W. Hussey, Cashier. 








Spokane Falls, 


-H. BOLSTER & CO., 


Washington. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Mortgage Loans and other Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


REFERENCEs: First National Bank, Traders Nattonal Bank, Bank of Spokane Falls 








J.J. BRowngE, President F. Herne, Vice-President. 
Treo. Reep, Cashier. 


The Browne National Bank, 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 
Capital Stock, - - - $100,000. 
A General Banking Business Transacted. 





Financial Agents, 


Fight 





CENTRAL ADDITION 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, 


Is neat located and offers unequalled opportunities 
to parties desiring business or residence property. 
The Union Depot Company’s grounds is located in this 
addition. Rapid development inevitable. For full infor- 
mation apply to officeof J.J. BROWNE, Browne Block. 





COO & DYES, 


STROBACH & MUNTER, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farm 
and City Property. Correspondence solicited. 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 








Spokane Falls, Wash. 


r cent. guaranteed First Mortgages on choice Farms in the fertile Palouse and Big Bend Countries, and on improved City Property in Spokane Falls. ® 


pe 
TRIPLE SECURITY. Willi send Mortgage accompanied by Coupon Bond, Borrower's Application, giving description of property, Abstract of Title,and Insurance Policy to 
any bank;in the United States with privilege to examine and return if not satisfactory. 


Reference: 


WASHINGTCN 


{s now the objective point on the Pacific Coast for those 
who desire a mild climate, with all the advantages and 
opportunities to be found in a new State. 


SPOKANE FALLS 


Is the meiropolis of Eastern Washington. It has grown 
from a town of 3,500 inhabitants in 1885 to a city of 25,000 
people in 1890. It is the commercial center of a vast 
mineral, agricultural and lumbering country, and it is 
fast becoming a great railroad center. Seven railroads 
now radiate from this city in all directions. Twoof these 
are transcontinental lines. It has an immense water- 
power, estimated to be 125,000 horse power, which is 
easily utilized, and this alone is making it a great milling 
and manufacturing city. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


was made the largest milling center in the world by her 
water-power and here is a waterfall five times greater 
which can be used the year round, for the Spokane River 
never freezes. There is no more promising city in the 
United States to-day than this young, prosperous place. 
Investments in real estate here are now paying, and will 
continue to pay 100 per cent. profit annually, for at least 
two years tocome. My long residence in the city of 


ST. PAUL 


has enabled me to gain information regarding the pros- 
pective growth of different localities, as to where the 
most profitable investments can be made, having noted 
the increase in values in that city since 1860. I have a 
large list of business, residence and acre property and 
will furnish maps and printed information regarding this 
city to all who may be interested. Investors can net 
eight per cent. on first class loans placed on brick and 
stone business blocks in this city. Correspondence 


solicited. 
C. STUART WILSON, 


Room 21, Heath’s Block, 
SPcKANE FAs, WAsH. 





Spokane National Bank, Traders National Bank, Exchange National Bank, Spokane Falls. 


F. E. RUSSELL. 





M. W. WINCHESTER. 


For Investments Write to 


WINCHESTER & RUSSELL, 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINCTON. 
A Choice List of 


Business, Residence, Suburban, 
Acreage, and Farm Property. 


Judicial Investments Made for Non-residents. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Reference, Washington Loan & Investment Co., Russell 
Manufacturing Company, Exchange National Bank. 





w. A. PORTER. F. B. GRINNELL, 


PORTER & GRINNELL, 
Real Estate & Insurance, 


Correspondence solicited. Descriptive matter mailed 
on application. Reference: First National Bank 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 


Correspondence solicited. 


MRS. ALICE HOUGHTON’S 


Real Estate Office, 
Spokane Falls, Wash. 


A specialty made of investments for non-residents. 
Refers by permission to THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. 
Paul, and A. M. Cannon, Pres’t Bank of Spokane Falls. 


J.T. McCARTHER, 


Investment Agent, 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. @ 
Will purchase Town Lots, Stock Ranches, Farm Lands or 


Negotiable Paper for Non- residents. 
Ten years experience in the business. 





References furnished if desired. 
“SHANNON LETTER AND 
BILL FILE,” consists of 


board, double arch, index, 


perforator and a C.C.orclamp cover. INSIST on being 
shown a complete file, or send to 


Cc. J. HIBBARD, 


327 Hennepin Avenue, Room 2, 
Mineapolis, Minnesota. 





BOYER & SIVYER, 


Real Estate, Loans and Insurance, 


Investments Made for Non-residents. 
First Mortgage Loans Negotiated. 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON. 
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DAVID W. TERWILLIGER. 


FRED J. SOMERINDYKE. 


JNO. F. SEEBER. 


LwH4.IITS REAL ESTATE BRokarEs, 
TERWILLIGER, SOMERINDYKE & SEEBER. 





WALLA WALLA, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WASHINGTON. 





Lis SLOW, VW ASEIIINGSIOM. 


To Investors and Home Seekers: 


The pongpuesion city of Dayton is situated at the head of the fertile Walla Walla Valley at the confluence of the Touchet and Patit rivers with a population of Three Thous- 


and, two 
Electrio 


I have a large list of City Property and some of the most desirable Farm Propert 


Information furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


oads, asplendid Water Power, two Flouring Mills, Chop Mill 
Foundry, @ Machine Shop and a Brewery, fine School Mousse, nine one os, 


urches, & pam Berg Bae eons hi _ ~ Set ent wr k ital aor ee OO > 
: which cos 000, ater Works which cost , & 

ight Plant whicn cost $25,000, a Hotel recently erected at a cost of $40,000, a complete Sewerage System, and the most delicious climate in Washington. _ P 
y in Washington, ranging in size from 40 to 1,200 acres with prices from % to 830 per acre. 


GEO. B. BAKER, Real Estate and Loans, Dayton, Wash. 





MAX BAUMEISTER. 


H. A. REYNOLDS, 


BAUIDEISTER & REYVWoLmbps, 
Walla Walla, Washington. 


Choice Business and Residence Property, improved and unimproved. Correspondence will receive prompt attention. References: First National Bank of Wallla 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Walla and Baker & Boyer National Bank. 








The Smelting Center of the State 
of Washington. 


Located in the Wonderful Colville Valley. 
The Garden Agricultural Region 
= of Washington. 


YOUNG, SLATER & COMPANY, 
Real Estate A gents, 


COLVILLE, ° ° 


The tributary Mountain regions covered 
with the finest growth of Pine and Fir 
Timber to be found in the Northwest. 


STEVENS COUNTY, 


- WASHINGTON 


: § The First National Bank, Spokane Falls. 
Refer by permission to ( The Stevens Co. Bank, Colville. 


Write us for all information regarding this portion 


of the-Northwest. 


Improvements under construction: <A 
$30,000 hotel, over 100 residences, several 
business houses, two brick churches, a sash, 
door and blind factory. 





J. F. McINTYRE. 


McINTYRE & PLUM, 


J. A. PLUM. 


Leading Real Estate and Financial Brokers, 
PORT TOWNSEND, WASH. 


REFERFNCES BY PERMISSION: Merchants Bank, Port Townsend; Merchants National Bank, Tacoma; Dexter, Horton & Co., Bankers, Seattle; Ladd & ‘Tilton, 


Bankers, Portland. 


Is the third Port of Entry in the United States. 


PORT TOWNSEND 


More merchant marine entering and 


clearing than at any other Port save New York and San Francisco. A railroad, supposed to be the Union Pacific, is 
now being built from Portland, Ore., and the logic of Port Townsend’s commanding location is that all roads reach- 
‘ing Puget Sound must ultimately terminate here. 


The population of Port Townsend 1887 was 1,800; to-day her population is 8,000. Real Estate values 
are still very reasonable and no city in the United States offers equal opportunity for profitable investment 











CURRENT ANECDOTES. 


THE REASON WHY. 

“Do you know,” hesaid in an affable way, as he toyed 
with his glass, “that some eight million barrels of beer 
are sold yearly in this country?” 

“T knew the quantity was pretty large,’ replied the 
barkeeper, “‘but I didn’t think it was that great.” 

“Yes, it’s a fact, and the reason they don’t sell twice as 
much is because the other half is generally froth.” 

He got it filled to the brim. 








GEOLOGICAL ITEM. 

Teacher (after a lecture on geology)—‘‘Now, children, I 
want to tell you of something I saw in Utah. Thereisa 
high mountain there, far from human habitation, yet the 
top of it is covered with oyster shells. Howdo you ex- 
plain that?’ Bright boy: ‘Well, I dunno, of course, but 





when we lived in Kansas a big cyclone struck our town, 
and the last I saw of the railroad restaurant it was way 
up in the air, headin’ fer Utah. 





SMARTER THAN A DOCTOR. 

“Yes,” said old Jones, ‘the doctors are getting mighty 
smart nowadays; why they’ve got instruments and 
things made so that they can see clean through you.” 

“‘Humpbh,” replied old Mrs. Jones, ‘*‘I don’t see anything 
smart in that. I have been married to you thirty years, 
but I saw through you two weeks after we were married.” 

Mr. Jones rubbed his bald head for a moment, and 
thoughtfully resumed his reading. 





THE AWFUL ALTERNATIVE. 
Little Marshall P. Wilder told a Washington Post re- 
porter the following gem: 
Finucane called inon Mike Leary’s oldest boy, Tim, one 
day and found that fine broth of a boy pale about the 





gills, loosing flesh and the picture of despair. 


“Howly Moses, Tim, its murtherin’ ill ye’re lukin! 
Fwat in the name av th’ kraken’s the mather?”’ 

“Finucane !”’ 

as oN 


“Ye know that blatherin’ spalpeen av a Widdy Costi- 
gan’s son second husband’s step-son, Jamie?” 

“That I do.” 

“He bet me a dollar to a pint I couldn’t schwally an igg 
widout br'akin’ th’ shell av it.’’ 

“Naw!” 

ee op 

“Did ye do ut?” 

“T did.” 

“Then fwhat's ailin’ ye?” 

“It’s doon there. If I joomp about I’ br’ak it an’ cut 
me stummick wid th’shell. If I kape quiet the dom 
thing’ll hatch oot, an’ I'll have a Shanghai roosther a- 
clawin’ me insides.” 
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TACOMA, eee a 








sai 2. A. KNIGHT. W. H. FRYE. avmus |  E. F. RUSSELL & CO., 
PACTPIO NATIONAL OU” | NIGHT, FRYE © MILLS, |) Fits ood Mini Broken 
ma, ash. 
Paid up Capital, ° - - $100,000 ) 
sup, ~~ «~~ 0000 | ROM RState & LOaM BrOKer's.| 416.4 serece, eppoeite «The tacoma » 





C. P. MASTERSON, President. 
T. B. WALLACE, Vice-President. 
L. R. MANNING, Cashier. 
8. B. DUSINBERRE, Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 
C. P. Masterson, TT. B. Wallace, J. P. Stewart, 
W. D. Tyler, L. R. Manning. 





Tacoma National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Paid up Capital, $200,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
Pres’t, W.B. BLACKWELL. Vice-Pres’t, EDMUND RICE. 
Cashier, W. Fraser. Ase’t Cashier, H. O. FISHBACK. 


Directors: R. Weg. Edmund Rice, Allen C. Mason, 
I. W. ange. Biackweli, Geo. E. Atkinson. 
&3 Special attention paid to collections. 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Office, 1408 Pacific Ave., TACOMA, WASH. 
” 


References: The Merchants National Bank, the Pacific 


National Bank. 





We have carefully selected Farm Lands, Timber 
Tracts, Business, Residence Properties and 
Building Lots on sale. 


Agts. for the RUSSELL ROASTING & OXIDIZING FURNACE, 
ont long residence and acquaintance on the Pacific 


ve us superior knowledge and advantages f 
= g reliable information to non-residents. teed 





FAIRHAVEN, On Bellingham Bay, the Tacoma of the North. 


Pairhaven is destined to become a great manufacturing and commer- 


cial center. 


All information personally or by mail, free at the office of 


THE FPAIRHAVEN LAND CoO., Fairhaven, Washington. 





No 3172 


Merchants National Bank, 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Merchants National Bank—oldest Bank in Tacoma. 


In their own building, Cor. Pacific Ave. and 11th St. 


Paid up Capital, - $250,000. ‘ 
Surplus (over dividends), $20,000. 
WALTER J. THOMPSON, Pres. Henry Drow, Vice-Pres. 
SAMUEL a Cashier. R.J. Davis, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directora—M. Hatch, Walter J. Thompson, Geo. F. 
Orchard, Henry y ba Nelson Bennett, Samuel Collyer. 
Deposits (large or small) of indi iduals, firms or banks 
receive careful attention. Collecti.ns made and proceeds 
promptly remitted. Interest on time deposits. ry 





Te SECURITY BANK OF TACOMA, Tacoma, Was. 
Capital, $100,000. Paid in, $60,000. 
Transacts a General Banking Business. 


Frosigent, 4; J.HAYWARD. Vice Pres’t, W. H. Braputy. 
H. Passmorns. Ass’t Cashier, A.F. Eastman. 


American Exchange National Bank, 


F. C. AMBRIDGE & C0., 


re 


Investments, 
Loans Negotiated, etc. 


a} 
yt 


Correspondence respectfully solicited. 


901 Pacific Avenue, - - TACOMA, WASH. 


CHas. W. SEYMOUR. HERBERT §S. GrRiaGas. 
Lester B. LOCKWOOD. 


Seymour, Griggs & Lockwood, 
LAWYERS, 


TACOMA, - ° ° WASHINGTON. 


Attorneys foe! 5. " & Tacoma Lumber Co.; Tacoma, 
ing & 8. E. .; Traders Bank of Tacoma, etc 
Sole agents A, ‘Biacae First and Griggs & Hewitt’s 


ORTING, 


The Most Rapidly Growing City in Washington. 
Junction of three railroads. Center of the famous Puyal- 
lup Hop District. Distributing point for thirty miles of 
bottom lands, and for vast coal and timber areas. Press- 
ing demand for workmen and settlers. 
EYMOUR, GrRiaGs & Lock woop, Agts. at Tacoma. 
H. 8. LILLAGAR, Agent at Orting. 








Correspondents: 
New York; Union National Bank, Chicago; First Nationai 





Bank, Portland, Or. 





E. H. HATFIELD, Pres. Louis E. Post, Sec’y & Treas. 
W. HARRISON Wooorvr?, Vice Pres. 
Teo. L. STILES, Att'y. 


Tacoma Building & Savings Association. 


SAVINGS BANK. Paid up Capital, $100,000. 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE BONDS. 
Correspondence with Eastern investors solicited. 





1314 Pacific Avenue, 


E. N. OUIMETTE, 


Real Estate, Insurance 
and Loan Broker, 


E.8. veemuneir” ual 
Capital, $100,000. 


Pierce Loan and Investment Co., 


TACOMA, WASH., 

Invest in Real Estate for Non-residents in sums of $100 
and upwards, with a special guarantee as to profits if so 
desired. First Mortgage Loans at 8, 9, 10 per cent. in gold. 

Correspondence solicited. e 


EBEN PIERCE, Pres. 


TACOMA, WASH. 








P. A. PAULSON, Pres’t. HENRY DRUM, Sec’y and Treas. 


Tacoma Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in all Kinds of 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


FRAMES, MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, STAIRS. Also Manufacturers of Cedar Tubs and Pails. 
Orders from Western States and Territories will receive prompt and careful attention, 


TACOMA, WASH. 





DAN’L MCGREGOR, 


Real e Estate, 


—AND— 


Investment Broker, 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 
110 Union Block, TACOMA, WASH. 





A. L. MANNING. J, 8. BOGLE. N. HAYS, 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, 


Real kstate and Loans, 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
City, Suburban and Acre Property. 





Having had large e: ence, and keeping thoroughly posted in relative values of 
ae and around the city of Tacoma, gives us advantages not enjoyed by many 
placing money for safe investments. 


READ THIS. 


We make a specialty of investing funds for non-residents. There are man 
Jape ay amen who would like to invest in p peperty that is rapidly advanning in value, 
tw business prevents them from giv: ng it personal attention. e exercise 
special care in making such investments and are prepared to give a satisfactory 
guarantee of 10 per cent. interest on the money we soinvest. We have — made 
an investment for a non-resident that has not proven entirely satisfacto 
‘ = ; og furnished on application. Free carriage to show the city to visit- 
n 
References: National Bank of Commerce, Traders Bank of Tacoma. 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS. 


enter- 
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‘LDTACOMA., 


The Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; the Head of 


Navigation, and the Only Wheat Shipping Port on Puget Sound. 
The Wholesale and Manufacturing Centre of the Pacific Northwest. 








Look at the following evidences of its growth: Population in 1880, 720. Population Jan. 1, 1890, 30,000 to 35,000. 


DaMGOOOR VHRRO OF PUINOIEE TA TODD o.oonoio isc kcscesccsecsesiecsces $517,927 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887 $250,000 
Assessed value of property in 1888............-.....22-02+-++-.+.- $5,000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1888 $506,000 
Assessed value of property in 1889... ............e cece ee ee ees B2U.000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1889 $750,000 
et TI I MI iin o oisiaisiidiS? icc snes descsccdescc $667,000 CD ON BO ois 6:8 oo 0108s 00s sien boaneeunedesceers (Tons) 56,300 
Be ee NE FIN o.oo ciccrsiesicisiece'siaesadcinsaina sae sion $8,855,598 oe Se Se ee Ar rrr (Tons) 180,940 
Binal TEES PO TE TED o.oo oie 5c cc vicicisices siteiign caseeis penne $15,000,000 5. 5\5.4.5,618 <i. s 5151s Cawanengieutienseun (Bales) 6,098 
a hk rk cana ix a oans ahah os 54, gods haba ses adi ao, 4:84 <o Bia sks¥K 89 ; 1 ne oer ore ne ron rer rey ye (Bales) 40,000 
ES OS ae Fe eee ee ee Oo Ph en err 10 Io 5.0 is:csjccccsiscsuwanicds csewemnnmm (Feet) 107,326,280 
Bare Cleared BOF TEGO. .3.n 6 o's sc cccs ec depdcwcccccnccdccicce « ea eOyeOe IS 6 6:5 65n:5-00 5 04:63e.s ened delemesnsaels (Bushels) 1,457,478 
Co Eee er ee errr ie ror r $9 000,000 EN BIIR 5:5. <5 6: 6:0 0:0:6,0:4:5,0,9:6 0 4:0:6:5 0106.60 0:6:b0 0600580088 4 
Value of manufacturing products for 1889............--..0e0008- $6,000,000 nn os cp. dgsdauied eedencslnaeeeusda sauna % 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887.............-...-- $1,000,000 55.05 15.6-9 5:6. 615 4.0 diss 4d (oee sess menmaumauem 9 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1888................... $2,148,572 Value of Public School Property, 1889............ccccccccscccces $264,480 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1889................+-- $5,821,195 Value of Private School Property, 1889............0ccccecccceces 250,000 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887...............-0008- $90,000 ee oo 56 0.5555 5:0'6.9:5.4.5:55.0.40 4494s 04 00REA HOMES 6 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1888............-...+.-5. $263,200 Regular Steamers in 1889...csccccsccccecees eevveevccvcecccces 67 
Money spent in Street Improvements fh 1889, Over...........+++6+ $700,000 








TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, 
and it costs from $1,500 to $4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 


TACOMA now stands pre-eminent as the future great Metropolis of Puget Sound, ard is the best location for Manufacturers for 
supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and written information will be furnished on application to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of The Tacoma Land Co., TACOMA, WASH. 





Lacormea imvestments. 


E. BENNETT, OF TOPEKA, Importer of Percheron and Clydesdale horses, purchased 80 acres of land, 
$350 per acre, 3% miles from P. O., Tacoma, Nov, 1888. As “Attorney in Fact,” now selling lots at $200 each, 
known as “Hunt's Prairie Addition.” Over % sold. Locat Trains to Lake View passing through the tract, com- 
mence running soon, when prices will advance 25 per cent. Wm. McDougall, of New York, purchased in March 
40 acres west of Tacoma, $650 per acre. To-day it will sell readily for $1,000. Can refer to many others if required. 





Have some good Acreage suitable for Additions near the city. 


Address GEO. W. TRAVER, 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Birds-Eye View Lithographs of Tacoma, 24x36 inches, forwarded on receipt of 50 cents. 


HOTEL LA FAYETTE, | =.N. oUIMETTE, |" °”,nisrint sat etm mat 


Cor. llth and D Sts., TACOMA, WASH., TACOMA, WASH. 


TACOMA, - . WASH. As High as Fifty Per Cent. Profit 


Real Estate and Loans. Made in Three Months 








The Finest Furnished Hotel in the City. 
BATHS FREE TO GUESTS. 


Property Bought and Sold, and Money Loaned for the 
best interests of our patrons. 








Fi st Resta' fi 4 
oes OUIMETTE’S BETHELL, McMANUS & GILLESPIE, 
FLORA BROTHERS, Proprietors. Fifth Addition to Tacoma, Real Estate Dealers and Brokers, 
Oe Oe Renee et Ubiman Market Blk, 7th & A Sts., TACOMA, WASH. 








~ | Situated on the line of street rail between Pu — —— 
W.S. TAYLOR, Broker & Investor,|- sd Tacoma” sed ORCHARD & OPIE, 
TACOMA, WASH. Price $100 per Lot. 


Po ee Oe een $10 Cash, balance in Monthly Payments of $10. Real Estate Brokers, 


Tb zoke tracte in ORTING, TACOMA or LAKE VIEW 
oa <a pont triple your ees onnuniie and take Ten per cent. discount for cash. A large list of inside | Owners of Hosmer’s Choicest Addition to Tacoma. 
nochances. I am ae agent. Where put my Ls ou | Property always on hand. - Lots, $200 some. ai * 

can put yours. References: Henry Hew r.; Hon. 5 Investments made for non residents. Correspondence 
Frank Alien, Judge; Merchants National Bank, Tacoma. 1316 Pacific Avenve, TACOMA, WASH. solicited. Reference, any Bank in Tacoma, Washington. 
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Gzo. M. Boacus, Prest. 


M. B. MILLS, Vice-Prest, 
O. A. Boaug, Sec. & Treas. 


MILLS RAILROAD GATE C0., 


Manufacturers of 


Air, Lever and Cable Gates 


FOR 


RAILROAD CROSSINGS. 





We refer to the following railroads of those who are ex- 
tonaively usin, 


our Gates: 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co., 

ont ‘bastneton 6 Qu } rR R. Co 
cago, Bur D uincy R. R. Co., 

Chicago & Western Indiana R. R. Co., 

Illinois Central R. R. Co, 

Chicago, Fe | & St. Louis R. R. Co. be 

Union Pacific R. Co. 


Denver, Texas & Fort ‘Worth R. R. Co. se 


t Denver, Col. 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co., 





MILLS RAILROAD CATE CO., 


Factory & Office, 171 & 173 8. Canal St., Chicago, Il. 





CAMPBELL B. HERRON, Chairman. Jno. C. PORTER, Sec’y & Treas. 


The SPANG STEEL & IRON CoO., Limited, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. Western Sales Agents. 


WINNE & JACKMAN, 228 Lake St., 
CuicaGco, ILLS 


Office: 
66, 68 & 70 Sandusky St., ALLEGHENY, 
P. O. Address, PITTSBURGH, PA. MANUFACTURERS OF 


OPEINT BSE ARTa Sloe... 


Quality Guaranteed Equal to Any Made. 


Locomotive Steel, Fire Box and Boiler Plates, Ingots, Blooms, ,Billets and Slabs. 
Machiner y Steel, Rounds, Squares and Flats Locomotive, oiler, and Fire Box Steel a specialty. 


THE ‘MeCONWAY & TORLEY 00., 


Manufacturers of 


Malleable LDEROQIN’ Castings, 


Coupler for Passenger 
ars. 


_PITTssB UR GH, PA. 


SLISO debated Gt Mbedadentdentide 


PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO”’ Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron. 


Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexcelled. 


“CROWN” Stay Bolt and Bar Iron. 
“TYRONE” Brand of Bar, Sheet, 


b ® Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 
QUALITY OUR SPECIALTY. HOMO STEEL BOILER PLATES AND SOFT SHEET STEEL. 
BOILER HEADS AND FLUE HOLES FLANGED TO ORDER BY MACHINERY. SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 





Sole Manufacturers of the Janne 
and Freight 


48 TH STREET and A. Ve R. R., 


















LEFFEeL’s 
IMPROVED TURBINE 


Mining Water Wheel, 


These Wheels are designsd for all purposes 

where limited quantities of water and high heads are utilized 
and are guaranteed to give MORE POWER with LESS 
WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. * 

Estimates furnished on ap 
plication, for Wheels specially 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. 

Fine Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 

Address the Manufacturers 


JAS. LEFFEL & 60., 
Springfield, Ohie 


Or 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 








HOWE, BROWN & CO. 


LIMITED, 


Manufacturers of 


Crucible and Open Hearth Steels, 
Howe’s Special Tool Steel, 


Howe's Tool Steel, 


Self-Hardening Tool Steel, 
Crucible Spring Steel, 
Fire Box and Boiler Steel. 


Sheet Steel, Plow Steel, Forgings, ect. 
Rake Teeth, Sprina Harrow Teeth, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Represented by 


WINNE & JACKMAN, 228 Lake St., Chicago, Ills. 
Cuas. H. Dopp & Co, Portland, soe 





The CHAPMAN JACK 


(PATENTED.) 
Always Lubricated and Ready for Use. 


Screw protected from Dirt and Dust. 
Large Diameter of Hollow. 
Screw gives Swiftest, 
Lightest and 


MOST POWERFUL JACK in the Market. 
The Best “22. onsice™ The Cheapest. 


THE CHAPMAN JACK C0., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE SOLID STEEL CO. 
Steel Castings, 


Brake Shoes, Cross Heads, etc. 
ALLIANCE, OHIO. 


Pressed Wrought Iron Open Turn 
Buckles. 

















CLEVELAND CITY FORGE & IRON CO., 


~. CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
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ILLINOIS STHEL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bessemer, Foundry and Mill Pig Iron, Spiegel and Ferro-Manganese Iron and 


Steel Merchant Bar, Nails and Rail Fastenings, Light ‘‘T’’ and Street Rails; Steel Blooms, Slabs Billets and Wire Rods of any 
required chemical composition; [ron or Steel Car Truck Channels and Steel “‘I’’ Beams and Structural Shapes, and 


BESSHMER STH RATLS, 


FROM 8 TO 100 POUNDS PER YARD. 


Rolls for Standard Sections and Shapes always in Stock. 


Special Sections and Shapes MADE TO ORDER. 


This Company owns and operates FIVE WORKS, namely: NORTH WORKS and UNION WORKS, Chicago; SOUTH WORKS, South Chicago; JOLIET WORKS; WILWAUKEE WORKS. 


GENERAL OrFices—Tenth Floor, Rookery Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
J. L. YALE, General Sales Agent. 
New YorK Orrice—46 Wall Street, New York City. 


MILWAUKEE OFFICE—151 N. W. Ins. Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sr. Louis Orrice—Laclede Building. 


D. E. GARRISON & OCO., Agents. 





BUCYRUS, - 


MAKERS OF 
The ‘Thompson’ Steam Shovel. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—We have 
recently made some very valu- 
able improvements in our ma- 
chines, which render them more 
efficient and durable, and enable 
us tooffer them at a lower price. 
We guarantee from one-fourth to 
one-third more work with our 
shovel than any other can do. 


Send for Circulars, Testimo- 


OHIO, 





‘ iy _ = ; 3 .; 
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_. = “p nials and Prices, 
eV ZZ A AND ASK FOR OUR 
ee ae ee ee ee ee a ae eee Improved Ballast Unloaders, 
— og ES ol Sy ale glial ae a Steam Dredges, Hand Cars, & 
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AND FOUNDRY WORKS 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 





OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND, O. 





ue’ Frepb.C. Weir's: 
IMPROVED STEELKAIL Frocs.CROSSINGT 
Spuit ano Stup Switczes.Switcy STANDS. 


" ADCHAIRS. Vo— CES.( | 
Stee. PLATE Hee yo aoN Rall BRACES-{ | 


Switch Bars. 





——— SWITCH FIXTURES 





THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 





Galena Engine,Coach and Car O11. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 299. COLD TEST 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 

No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time: perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upoo a majority of the leading railroads has 
demonstrated. SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 

References furnished on application. 


2° GALENA OIL WORES (Limited), 


CHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 





Cuas. A. Oris, THOS. JOPLING, J. K. BOLE, Managing Directors. 


The OfTis Sta Co., Limited, 


Manufacturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box, and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





IMPORTANT TO 
RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHARICS. 


SIBLEY’S 
Perfection Valve Oil. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and tee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
-— ae ialty of Val d 
we e exclusive speci ° ve an 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL O/L WORKS, 


J. 0, SIBLEY, Prest., 
FRANKLIN, PA. 





n application. 


Fort Madison Iron Works Co. 


Car Wheels and 
Railway Castings, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








OHAS. C. SHEPARD, Prest. W.F.BATES, Sec. & Treas. 


OFFICE: 
607 Phenix Bld’g, 133 Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 





Works: Fort Madison, Iowa. 
H. 8S. PICKANDS, } PICKANDS, MATHER & Co, 
W.L. Brown, | s Chicago. Cleveland. 


PICKANDS, BROWN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


Pig Iron and Iron Ore. 


Pig Iron Department Illinois Steel Co. 


1007, 1009 & 1011 Rockery Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





A.B. BARNES & CO., 
AND 


PPHILEDS, vom wee NUALODENS 


68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, 
Railroad and Bank work specialties. 
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K LITTLE NONSENSE. 


It was a poet who said: “I am saddest when I sing,” 
but it was asawlog that remarked to the saw: “I am 
sawdust when you sing.” 


Tippler—“Do you know the reason why I have never 
met with success in life?’ Piainspeaker: ‘Yes, there 
have been too many bars in your way.” 


AT THE Dime Museum —“How do you foel?” asked the 
Living Skeleton of the Fat Boy, as the morntug per- 
formance began. ‘‘Immense,’’ was the reply. 


“A man may smile and smile and be a villain.” This 
probably accounts for the existence of so many villain- 
ous pictures of persons who have been told to iook pleas- 
ant. 

Teacher—“What part of speech is ‘but?’"” Michael: 
**But’ is a conjunction.”” Teacher: “Correct. Now give 
me an example of its use." Michael: “See the goat but 
the boy. ‘But’ connects the goat and the boy.” 


Cote 
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bei, I do not kneel at your feet” (and he wasn’t—he was 
sitting bolt upright on a sofa) “to plead for myself. I 
come here only to beg you to think of my brother 
George. He—he loves you dearly, Mabel, and should you 
refuse his pleal tremble for the consequences. He is 
alone in the world and he wants a sister-in-law. Oh, will 
you not be one to him?” 


Here lies the body of Moses Draper 
(Tread softly ye who pass), 

Who lived till sixty witbout a paper, 

And then blew out the gas. 


Young Lady (to editor)—"I have such a pretty little 
story with me. Can you use it?’ Editor: “Oh, certainly; 
we can use anything here. (To offive boy) Jimmy, puta 
few more manuscripts in the stove; the room is growing 
cold.”’ 


Guest (attempting to carve)—What kind of a chicken 
is this, anyhow?” Waiter: “Dat’s a genuine Plymouth 
Rocker sah.” Guest (throwing up both hands): ‘That 
explains it, by George! I knew she was an old timer, but 
I had no idea she dated back there. Take ’er away. I 
draw the line on the hen- house of the Mayflower.” 


Mil 


dled // 


A PATRIOTIC MOTIVE. 


Jack—“Mamma, what did the doctor say?” 


Mamma—" He said, dear, that papa has heart disease and is liable to go off any minute.” 
Jack (after a few moments’ serious consideration)—"*Has he got to go, Mamma?” 


Mamma—“Some time, dear.”’ 


Jack—"Well, as long as he must, don't you think we could get him to wait until the 4th of July and go off all at 


and give the boys a treat?’’ 


Tailor—“You promised me faithfully yesterday morn- 
ing that you would call in and settle for that suit last 
night, if it rained pitchforks."”" Customer: Yes, I know; 
but it didn’t rain pitchforks.”’ 


She came into the theatre 
And down she proudly sat! 
Then tooted forth the orchestra: 
“Where did you get that hat?” 


Charles Dudley Warner says that the difference between 
the mind cure and the faith cure is that in the mind cure 
you don’t have to have any faith, and in the faith cure 
you don’t have to have any mind. 


A ForeGone Conciusion.—“ Ah, that horse was a gal- 
lant beast,” said Gen. Van. ‘You should have seen him 
at Antietam—he scented the battle afar off.” “You bet 
he did,” said Kuhl, “if you were on him.” 


“Mabel,”” said Henry, and in spite of his efforts to con- 
trol himself the voice was tremulous, and he spoke with 
the air of timid desperation which marks the elocution 
of a man about to ask for the loan of five dollars; ‘‘Ma- 





Spooner—“Why, Laura,what did you hold me go tightly 
for? Your mother saw you in my arms.” Laura: “I 
meant that she should. I want to have a witness to the 
affection you profess for me. When shall we be mar- 
ried?”’ 


“T understand that young Briefiess is about to marry 
the daughter of old Bonds, the millionaire.” “Yes, so I 
am told.” “Will he give up the law business?” “Yes, he 
will give up the law business and go into the son-in-law 
business.”’ 


A young man was calling on a Congressman’s daughter 
the other evening, when the father appeared at the 
parlor door. “May I come in?” he asked hesitatingly. 
“Oh, yes,” she answered, “‘you may, but then we have a 
quorum without you.” Then he didn’t. 


Sex SAMPLED THEM.—Mistress: ‘Are these the apples 
I sent you to get?’ Bridget: “They are that same.” Mis 
tress: ‘‘Why have you bitten them all?” Bridget: ‘Sure, 
mum, ye tould me to git nothin’ but good atin’ applies, 
an’ I tasted ivery wan iv thim; an’ what wid the grane 
wans an’ the wormy wans, I’m like to die.” 





Galenic Medical Institute, 


(Nearly Oppesite Pioneer Press Building,) ' 
67 East Third Street, - - ST.PAUL, MINN, 


Established in 1861 for the cure of 
PRIVATE, NERVOUS, and CHRONIC 
DISEASES, including 8 rmatorrhca 
or Seminal Weakness, Nervous debjl- 
ity, Impotency, Syphilis, Gonorrhea 
G eet,Stricture, Varicocele, Hydrocele 
Diseases of Women, etc. 

The physicians of this old and relia- 
ble Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular graduates 
—and guarantee a cure in every case 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 


Sufferers from any of those ailments, before consulting 
others, should understand their diseases and the latest 
improved treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 
our books. 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a pri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with the 
Anatomy and Physiology ot the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing nearly 300 pages and numerous 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, only T'wenty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. Pamphlets and chart of questions for Stating 
case sent free. 

All business ~~ | confidential. 
8 A. M. to 6:00 P. m., Su 

Address letters thus: 


Office hours from 
ndays excepted. 

GALENIC INSTITUTE, 
St. PAUL, MINN, 


-DRE.C.WESTS 
NERVE AND BRAIN TREATMENT. 


Specific for Hysteria, Dizziness, Fits, Neuralgia, Wake. 
fulness, Mental Depression, Softening of the Brain, re- 
sulting in insanity and leading to misery decay and 
death, Premature Old Age, Barrenness, Loss of Power 
in either sex, Involuntary Losses, and Spermatorrhcwa 
caused by over-exertion of the brain, self-abuse or 
over-indulgence. Each box contains one month’s treat- 
ment. $1 abox, or six for $5, sent by mail prepaid. 
With each order for six boxes, will send purchaser 
guarantee to refund money if the treatment fails to 
cure, Guarantees issued and genuine sold only by 


Jos. R. HoFFuin, Security Druggist, 
Cor. 3d St. & Ist Ave. 8., Minneapolis, Minn. 








“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES.” 


oes Sewing Machine 
00-lb. Platform Scales...... 


- Loe 
Catalogue free. 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


IF YOU WANT 


Special Numbers 


containing illustrated artio- 

les on the peineipel cities or 

regions of the Northwest—in 

Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 

Montana, Dakota, Minnesota, 

Manitoba or Wisconsin—with the opportunities for 

settlement and business they now present, send us 15 

cents in postage stamps and name the particular locality 
you wish information about. Address ¥ 
Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn. 


| CURE FITS! 





When cure I do not mean merely 
to ec hen have ime ura Set gh "aR 
cure. ve le the di oO 4 
PE Ot 
c 
Others have failed #8 no reas ‘pow  receivi 


cure. Send at once 
of infallible 


« ROUT, M, 


AT @® FOLKS®@ 


using **Anti-Corpulene P. tis” lose lolbs. a 
month. They cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 
fall. Sold by Druggists everywhere or sent by mail. Partic- 


ulars (sealed) 4e, WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Phila., Pa. 








ROBT BATY, 
Manufacturer of 


Lightest, Most Durable, 
and Most Beautiful 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


In the World. Agent U.S. Governm’t. 
Catalogue free. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. St. PAUL, MINN. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from all others, 
s cup shape, with Self-adjustin 


t ay al 


i yh NST the 
re TRREMES ST ASA 
ay and night, and a 





ON 


, il 
; : THE 
ure the Hernia is he fd eecurel 
ical cure certain. Itis easy, durable andcheap. Sent by 
Circularstree, EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Lil. 




















THOMAS PROSSER & SON, On Locomotive Driving Wheels 

And on Steel Tired Wheels 

15 CSE GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 

: NW YORK. For Every Variety of Service, 


The ROBERT W. HUNT & C0. “BUREAU OF INEPEOTION NORTH-WESTERN IRON & METAL CO., 


INSPECTION of Rails, Fish Plate, Cate ene other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. Scrap Iron, S teel an d Me tals. 


ANALYSIS of Ores, Irons, Steels and 
CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction. 
Principal Office. Ton Rookery, CHICAGO, Branch Offices, Sa ep Building, PirrsBURGH; No, 328 Chestnut St., 
Office and Yard, 272-278 South Clinton 8t., 


PHILADELPHIA; No. 171 Ragengin | New YORK. 
~» ROBERT W. HUNT, M. Am, Soc. C. E., M. Am. Inst. M. E., M. Am, tien: M.4., late Gen. Sup, Troy Steel & Iron Co.; 
Joun J. CONE, & neer of Tests: A.W, Fizro, Insp’s Engineer; G W.G. FeRRIe, © B.; James 0. HALLSi&D, C.E ; 
Wm. F. Gronav, C. E,; D. W. MoNavaunr, C. E.—Northwestern ‘Agents for Riehle Bros. Testing Machines. 
ANNUAL 


er 8 BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, CAPACITY, 600. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Locomotive Engines, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and Tem- 
plates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and oh Locomotives. Mine Locomotives. Narrow Gauge Locomotives, 
Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 


ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 








R. R. Yard, 39th and Emerald Ave., - CHICAGO, ILL. 








Corbett, Failing & Co., ; RICHARD DUDGEON, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Hardware, Iron and Steel, Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 


AGENTS FOR 
Dupont’s Gunpowder DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 
‘ Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 
St enid SS Fram: Ouoet, Jacks for Pressing on Gar Wheels or Crank Pins Made te orden 








Ag MR RR 8 A a By 
To waste time in searching for reliable Journal Bearings, and too precious to be imperiled by the use of bad ones, when 


pa ype —— saps 2 ee — fe <> | — Be gs 


Will in all cases be secured by simply ordering them from 


D. A. HOPKINS MANUFACTURING CO, 


113 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 





This Company makes, and will continue to make 
yo om > ee a 9 
Whether Lead Lined or not. 
Hot Boxes, Ruined: dees Delayed Trains, Collisions and Destruction of Life and Property often result from 
the use of Bearings of Inferior Materials or Workmanship. 


The Use of Poor Bearings is Always Costly and Dangerous. 














JNO. 8. M. NEILL, ye of or 
The Ca ity o ontenk. 
Real Estate and Loans. Population in 1884. ke 5,000. cree 1884 $100,000 


; : Population in 1889......20,000, Building Improvements in 1889 $3, 000,00 
Special Attention Given to Investments for Non-residents. Wealth per Capita $1,000. ‘s 
The commercial center ® rich feb perioulturel and frets region, pnd of the richest 


Information concerning Helena, and the opportunities for fayorabl: Investment, mining district in the world. tneuts in Tate ree and 
furnished on application. profits. There has never been a Shean OF & backset. Curredpundones tattels a 


JNO, S.M. NEILL, - Rooms 6 and 7 Ashby Building, - Helena, Montana, STEELE & CO., Real Estate and Investment Brokers, Broadwater Blk., Main St. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION Wren, 
UY: RS In regard to any partioular Seétion of the Northern py a Country, City of SUPERIOR, Wisconsin, 
Hates, Routes, Tiekets, Time-Tabiles, Bie., call on or 


address any of the following Agents ted at the aereme West end of 


ed Superior, 
CENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS, dons, itis destined to become one of Aimoriow' ais un of tala 


A.D ad pa Asst, Genl, Pass, Agt., 121 First St., I h 
Portiand, Or. 

fans C. Pomp, Asst Genl, Ticket Agt., St Paul, Minn, A nag grown in three years from 1, 500 

B, N. Avetin, Asst, Genl. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. Population to 15, 000, 


R, Firen, Gen’). Bastern A ent, @19 Broadwa » 
ol pings! Pata t' Ae ee. ed % | For further information apply to 


" Cc. B. Krnwan, Bastern Pass, Agent, 819 Broadway, 
Rs ar hae ise .| ELMER E. BARTON 
J. L. Haas, New Bugiatd Agt., 306 Washington &t.. e 
ect UBBER CO, oe Wanutronrn, Gabi, Ait. 910 @onth Clark.@s ‘ 
B. RR. Wanpsewortn, Geni. gt., 4 Sou lar “ 
5a aeanepaptale fics pe aE Real Estate & Investments. 
A. HpeELMAimMeR, Genl, / » Cor, gh and Chestnut 
181 East Third Street, ST. PAUL. bab. Gelembue, Ohio. B Hetabliahed, 1883. 


201 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS, | 0. P. Gorin, Gen. Agt., 152 Vine St., Cincinnati WEST SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 
Send for price list. Mention this Magasine. Sere , Or,). *. THOMPSON, Room 80, No, 48 Broad St,, New York. 


6. G. CHANDL#R, Genl, Agt., Headquarters Building, 
621 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash 
Cc. , Srown, Ticket Agt., 162 Hast Third St., St. Pauw! 


Qa. F. MCNEILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Block, Min Stylo, ph Letter Books, two copies 


neapolis 


J. 8. Dyer, Agt., Ashland, Wis, ai 
New Pocket Indexed Maps JOHN C. HoDINsON, Ticket “pest Pod Nf Minn, at one writing, 
‘ra. Swinponn, Gen: Agent N. ‘pk M. Ry, 486 Mats. | Traveling Salesman’s Duplicate and 
St., Winni , Man, 
TRAVELING PASSENCER AGENTS. Triplicate Order Books. 


~*~ 
Oregon, 250; Me ee ae eee ir ord'st. Philadephia, Pa, | Duplicate Shipping Books. 
ioe ' anny Nee J &t., Mont l, c ] rc 
o 15 t, James ; ontrea anada,. * ~ . 
Washington Territory, 250, Sue by Parken, 44 xchan e t., Buffalo, N.Y. Railway Train Orders and Manifold 
‘8 , BI a, ’ ‘ 
Montana Territory, 25a. D.'W, ANOWITS, Roos 1, Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Supplies. 


Indiana. , 
A. A. JACK, 161 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. MANUFACTURED BY 


Montana, Large County, Township and Railroad, T, D. CAMPBELL, 144 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio, 
indexed, $1.00. T, L, SHORTRLL, 104 North Fourth St., St., Louis, Mo. J.8. McDONALD & Cco., 
O. VANDeRntLT, 402 Court Ave, Des Moines, lowa, 


Maps sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Address 8, H. Mit.s, 142 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 22 to 28 Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


T. & Party, Chattanooga, Tern. 
RAND Al oun N, Roptnson, 392 Broadway, Milwauee, Wis. 
, ovr LY & CO., i K. StateaLee, 618 Market St., San Franciaco, Cal. 
48-154, Monroe St. 
’ , CHtICA@@. | }, M, HANNAFORD, Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn, COFFIN, DEVOE & CO., 


CHAS. 8 _ FEE, Geni. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn, 
176 Randolph Street, - - OCntoae@o, IL, 
©. H, p+ a oe bOOs, Chicago, UL, Ue Be Ae Gend oo stamp for Hliuetrated Catalogue. F. W; DEVOB & 00., New York. 


"va waa ep ary % READY MIXED PAINTS. 
— ‘ ure, free from water, alkalis ar benzine, 
made oniy wlth par th gure li oil Cry eins apenas 
68 sont on application 
FINE VARNISHES, GLOSS CARRIAGE PAINTS, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Mathematical Instrumen Nb in Oil and Ja 
Brushes, eto. talogues sent on request, 
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SPORE IE LE OD OOO IT 


WEA SORE 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


ROME, N. Y. 


New York Office, - 34 PINE STREET. 
JAMES H. AGEN, 
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‘BELTING, OH, & L THYARNS Real Estate and Loans. 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE. pagent 


w 8 Z : 
202-208 &. WATER ST. CHICAGO. rete eer pana te 
DRAKE & WIERS, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Asphalt CAR Roofing. 
=e ne Che npest, | Bost and oe og Burable de ar Root 
JONES & BRAOCD Seryilanremateaage ay ga rol 


J. P. ELMER, Northwest Agent, 
Bt. Paui, eMinn. 


Real Estate and First Mortgage Loans. ka 
RENTS COLLMOCTHD. 0. A. NELSON & CO., 


| Room 400 First National Bank Building. DULUTH, MINN. Eeocal Letate 
| - ~~ a ee 3. ata eh Rv olen vl i 
Becker Avo. and Fifth St., SUPERIOR; WIS, 


Largest List inthe city. Correspondence solicited. 








Faaperion P. Fone. K. Russet, Brace 
Formerty of M. F. Pickering & Co., New York and Boston, Duluth 
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